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In drawing attention to a 
question of whatsoever nature con- 
nected with Cicero, there is no danger 
of missing our purpose through any 
want of reputed interest in the sub- 
ject. Nominally, it is not easy to as- 
sign a period more eventful, a revolu- 
tion more important, or a personal 
career more dramatic, than that pe- 
riod—that revolution—that career, 
which, with almost equal right, we 
may describe as all essentially Cice- 
ronian, by the quality of the interest 
which they excite. For the age, it 
was fruitful in great men; but amongst 
them all, if we except the sublime 
Julian leader, none as regards splen- 
dour of endowments stood upon the 
same level as Cicero. For the revo- 
lution, it was that unique event which 
brought ancient civilization into con- 
tact and commerce with modern: 
since, if we figure the two worlds of 
Paganism and Christianity under the 
idea of two great continents, it is 
through the isthmus of Rome impe- 
tialized that the one has virtually 
communicated with the other. Civil 
law and Christianity, the two central 
forces of modern civilization, were 
upon that isthmus of time ripened into 
potent establishments. And through 
those two establishments, combined 
with the antique literature, as through 
so many organs of metempsychosis, 
did the pagan world pass onwards, 
whatever portion of its own life was 
fitted for surviving its own peculiar 
forms. Yet, in a revolution thus un- 
exampled. for grandeur of results, the 
only great actor who stood upon the 
authority of his character was Cicero. 
All others, from Pompey, Curio, Do- 
mitius, Cato, down to the final parti- 
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great sans at moved by the autho- 


rity of arms; “ tanxtum auctoritate 
valebant, quantum milite:” and they 
could have moved by no other. Last- 
ly, as regards the personal biography, 
although the same series of trials, 
perils, and calamities, would have been 
in any case interesting for themeelves, 
yet undeniably they derive a separate 
power of affecting the mind from the 
peculiar merits of the individual con- 
cerned. Cicero is one of the very few 
pagan statesmen who can be described 
as a thoughtfully conscientious man. 
It is not, therefore, any want of 
splendid attraction in our subject from 
which we are likely to suffer. It is of 
this very splendour that we complain, 
as having long ago defeated the sim- 
plicities of truth, and preoccupied the 
minds of all readers with ideas politi. 
cally romantic. All tutors, school- 
masters, academic authorities, together 
with the collective corps of editors, 
critics, commentators, have a natural 
bias in behalf of a literary man who 
did so much honour to literature, and 
who, in all the storms of his difficult 
life, manifested so much attachment 
to the pure literary interest. Readers 
of sensibility acknowledge the effect 
from any large influence of deep hal- 
cyon repose, when relieving the agita~ 
tions of history; as, for example, 
that which arises in our domestic 
annals from interposing between two 
bloody reigns, like those of Henry 
VIII. and his daughter Mary, the 
serene morning of a childlike king, 
destined to an early grave, yet in the 
mean time occupied with benign coun- 
sels for propagating religion or for 
protecting the poor. Such a repose, 
the same luxury of rest for the mind, 
A 





is felt by all who traverse the great 


circumstantial record of those tumul- 
tuous Roman times, viz. the Cicero- 
nian epistolary correspondence. Upon 
coming suddenly into deep lulis of 
angry passions—here, ppon some 
scheme for the extension of litera- 
ture by a domestic history, or by a 
comparison of Greek with Roman 
jurisprudence ; there, again, upon 
sume ancient problem from the quiet 
fields of philosophy—literary men are 
already prejudiced in favour of one 
who, in the midst of belligerent parti- 
sans, was the patron of intellectual 
interest. But amongst Christian na- 
tions this prejudice has struck deeper: 
Cicero was not merely a philosopher ; 
he was one who cultivated ethics; he 
was himself the author of dn ethical 
system, composed with the pious pur- 
pose of training to what he thought 
just moral views his only son. This 
system survives, is studied to this day, 
is honoured pernaps extravagantly, 
aud has repeatedly been pronounced 
the best practical theory to which 
pagan principles were equal. Were 
it only upon this impulse, it was natu- 
ral that men should receive a clina- 
men, or silent bias, towards Cicero, as 
a moral authority amongst disputants 
whose arguments were legions. The 
author of a moral code cannot be sup- 
posed ind:fferent to the moral relations 
of his own party views. If he erred, 
it could not be through want of medi- 
tation upon the grounds of judgment, 
or want of interest in the results. So 
far Cicero has an advantage. But he 
has mure lively advantage in the com- 
parison by which he beuefits, at every 
stage of his life, with antagonists 
whom the reader is taught to believe 
dissolute, incendiary, almost desperate 
citizeus. Verres iu the youth of Ci- 
cero, Catiline and Clodius in his middle 
age, Mark Antony iu his old age, have 
ali been left to operate on the modern 
reader’s feelings precisely through 
that masquerade of misrepresentation 
which invariably accompanied the po- 
litical eloquence of Rome. The mon- 
strous caricatures from the forum, or 
the senate, or the democratic rostrum, 
which were so confessealy distortions, 
by original design, for attaining the 
ends of faction, have imposed upon 
scholars pretty generally as faithful 
portraits. Recluse scholars are rarely 
politicians; aud in the timid horror 
of German literati at this day, when 
they read of real brickbats and paving- 


stones, not metaphorical, used as 
figures of speech by a Clodian mob, 
we British understand the little 
comprehension of that rough horse- 
play proper to the ‘hustings,- which 
can yet be ayailable for the rectifica- 
tion of any continental judgment. 
«¢ Play, do you call it?” says a Ger- 
man commentator; * why, that brick- 
bat might break a man’s leg; and 
this paving-stone would be sufficient 
to fracture a skull.”’ Too true: they 
certainly might do so. But, for all 
that, our British experience of elec- 
tionecring “rough-and-tumbling’”’ has 
long blunted the edge of our moral 
anger. Cuntested elections are un- 
known to the continent—hitherto even 
to those nations of the continent which 
boast of representative governments. 
And with no experience of their in- 
conveniences, they have as yet none 
of the popular forces in which such 
contests originate. We, on the other 
hand, are familiar with such scenes. 
What Rome saw upon one sole hust- 
ings, we see repeated upon hundreds. 
And we all know, that the bark of 
electioneering mobs is worse than 
their bite. Their fury is without 
malice, and their insurrectionary vio- 
lence is without system. Most un- 
doubtedly the mobs and seditions of 
Clodius are entitled to the same bene« 
fits of construction. And with re- 
gard to the graver charges against 
Catiline or Ciodius, as men sunk irre- 
deemably in sensual debaucheries, 
these are exaggerations which have 
told only from want of attention to 
Roman habits. Such charges were 
the standing material, the stock in 
trade, of every orator against every 
antagonist. Cicero, with the same 
levity as every other public speaker, 
tossed about such atrecious libels at 
random. And with little blame where 
there was really no discretion allowed, 
Not are they true? but will they tell? 
was the question. Insolvency and 
monstrous debauchery were the two 
ordinary reproaches on the Roman 
hustings. No man escaped them who 
was rich enough, or had expectations 
notorious enough, to win for such 
charges any colourable plausibility. 
Those only were unmolested in this 
way who stood in no man’s path of 
ambition; or who had been obscure 
(that is to say, poor) in youth; or 
who, being splendid by birth or con- 
nexions, had been notoriously occu- 
pied in distant campaigns. The ob- 
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ject in such calumnies was, to produce 
a momentary effect upon the populace; 
and sometimes, as happened to Cesar, 
the merest falsehoods of a partisan 
orator were adopted subsequently for 
truths by the simple-minded soldiery. 
But the misapprehension of these libels 
in modern times originates in errone- 
ous appreciation of Roman oratory. 
Scandal was its proper element. Se- 
nate or law-tribunal, forum or mob 
rostrum, made no difference in the 
licentious practice of Roman eloquence. 
And, untortunately, the calumnies 
survive; whilst the state of things, 
which made it needless to notice them 
in reply, has entirely perished. Du- 
ting the transitional period between 
the old Roman frugality and the lux- 
ury succeeding to foreign conquest, a 
reproach of this nature would have 
stung with some severity; and it was 
not without danger to a candidate. 
But the age of growing voluptuous- 
ness weakened the effect of such im- 
portations: and this age may be taken 
to have commenced in the youth of 
the Gracchi, about 100 years before 
Pharsalia. The change in the diree- 
tion of men’s sensivilities since then, 
was as marked as the change in their 
habits. Both changes had matured 
themselves in Cicero's days; and one 
natural result was, that few men of 
seuse valued such reproaches, (inea- 
pable, from their generality, of speci- 
‘fic refutation,) whether directed against 
friends or enemies, Cesar, when as- 
sailed for. the thousandth time by the 
old fable about Nicomedes the sove- 
reigu of Bithynia, no more troubled 
himself to expose its falsehood in the 
senate, than when previously dispersed 
over Rome through the libellous face- 
tie of Catulius. He knew that the 
object of such petty malice was simply 
to tease him; and for himself to lose 
any temper, or to manifest anxiety, 
by a lavour so hopeless as any effort 
towards the refutatiou of an unlimited 
scandal, was chiidishly to collude with 
his enemies. He treated the story, 
therefore, as if it had been true; and 
showed that, even under that assump- 
tion, it would not avail for the purpose 
before the house. Subsequently, Sue- 
tonius, as an express collector of anec- 
dotage and pointed personalities against 
great men, has revived many of these 
scurrilous jests; but Ais authority, at 
the distance of two generations, can 
add nothing to the credit of calumnies 
originally founded on plebeian envy, or 






3 
the jealousy of rivals, We may pos- 
— find ourselves obliged to come 
back upon this subject. And at this 
puint, therefore, we will not further 
pursue it than by remarking, that no 
one snare has proved so fatal to the 
sound judgment of posterity upon 
public men in Rome, as this blind 
credulity towards the oratorical bil- 
lingszate of ancient forensic license, 
or of xeeeygie electioneering. Libels, 
whose very point and jest lay in their 
extravagance, have been received for 
historical truth with respect to many 
amongst Cicero’s enemies. And the 
reaction upon Cicero’s own character 
has been naturally to exaggerate that 
imputed purity of morals, which has 
availed to raise him into what is called 
a * pattern man.” . 

The injarious effect upon biographie 
literature of all such wrenches to the 
truth, isdiffusedevery where. Fénélon, 
or Howard the philanthropist, may 
serve to illustrate the effect we mean, 
when viewed in relation to the stern 
simplicity of truth. Both these men 
have long been treated with such uni- 
formity of dissimulation, * petted” (so 
to speak) with such honeyed false 
hoods, as beings too bright and seraphie 
for human inquisition, that now their 
real circumstantial merits, quite as 
much as their human frailties, have 
faded away in this blaze of fabling 
idolatry, Sir Isdac Newton, again, 
for about one entire century since his 
death in 1727, was painted by all 
biographers as a man so saintly in 
temper—so meek—so detached from 
worldly interest, that, by mere strength 
of potent falsehood, the portrait had 
ceased to be human, and a great 
man’s life furnished no interest to 
posterity. At length came the odious 
truth, exhibiting Sir Isaac in a cha- 
racter painful to contemplate, as a 
fretful, peevish, and sometimes even 
malicious, intriguer ; traits, however, 
in Sir Isaac already traceable in the 
sort of chicanery attending his subor- 
nation of managers in the Leibnitz 
controversy, and the publication of 
the Cummercium Epistolicum. For the 
present, the effect has been purely to 
shock and to perplex. As regards 
moral instruction, the lesson comes 
too late: it is now defeated by its in- 
consistency with our previous training 
in steady theatrical delusion. 

We do not make it a reproach to 
Cicero, that his reputation with pes- 
terity has been affected by these or 




































































































































































































































































































































4 Cicero. 


similar arts of falsification. Eventu- 
ally this has been his misfortune. 
Adhering to the truth, his indiscreet 
eulogists would have presented to the 
world a much more interesting pic- 
ture; fiot so much the representation 
of “vir bonus cum mald fortund com- 
positus,” which is, after all, an ordi- 
nary spectacle fur so much of the 
conflict as can ever be made public; 
but that of a man generally upright, 
matched as in single duel with a 
standing temptation to error, growing 
out of his public position; often se- 
duced into false principles by the 
necessities of ambition, or by the co- 
ercion of self-consistency ; and often, 
as he himself admits, biassed finally 
in a public question by the partialities 
of friendship. The violence of that 
crisis was overwhelming to‘all moral 
sensibilities: no sense, no organ, re- 
mained true to the obligations of poli- 
tical justice: principles and feelings 
were ulike darkened by the extremi- 
ties of the political quarrel: the feel- 
ings obeyed the personal engagements : 
and the principles indicated only the 
position of the individual—as between 
the senate struggling for interests 
and the democracy struggling for 
rights. 


So far nothing has happened to Ci- 
cero which does not happen to all 
men entangled in political feuds. 
There are few cases of large party 
dispute which do not admit of contra- 
dictory delineations, as the mind is 
previously swayed to this extreme or 


to that. But the peculiarity in the 
ease of Cicero is—not that he has be- 
nefited by the mixed quality or the 
doubtfulness of that cause which he 
adopted, but that the very dubious 
character of the cause has benefited by 
him.. Usually it happens, that the in- 
dividual partisan is sheltered under the 
authority of his cause. But here the 
whole merits of the cause have been 
predetermined and adjudged by the 


(July, 
authority of the partizan. Had Cice- 
ro been absent, or had Cicero prac- 
tised that neutrality to which he often 
inclined, the general verdict of poste- 
rity on the great Roman civil war 
would have been essentially different 
from that which we find in history. 
At present the error is an extreme 
one; and we call it such wighout he- 
sitation, because it has maintained 
itself by imperfect reading, even of 
such documents as survive, and by too 
general an oblivion of the important 
fact, that these surviving documents 
(meaning the contemporary documents) 
are pretty nearly all ex parte.* 

To judge of the general equity in 
the treatment of Cicero considered as 
a political partisan, let us turn to the 
most current of the regular biogra- 
phies. Amongst the infinity of slighter 
sketches, which naturally draw for 
their materials upon those which are 
most elaborate, it would be useless to 
cunfer a special notice upon any. We 
will cite the two which at this moment 
stand foremost in European literature 
—that of Conyers‘ Middleton, now 
about one century old, as the memoir 
most gen2rally read; that of Bernhard 
Abeken,} (amongst that limited class 
of memoirs which build upon any 
political principles,) accidentally the 
latest. 

Conyers Middleton is a name that 
cannot be mentioned without an ex- 
pression of disgust. We sit down in 
perfect charity, at the same table, with 
sceptics in every degree. To us, sim- 
ply in his social character, and sup- 
posing him sincere, a sceptic is as 
agreeable as another. Anyhow he 
is better than a craniologist, than a 
punster, than a St Simonian, than a 
Jeremy- Bentham-cock, or an anti- 
corn-law lecturer. What signifies a 
name? Free-thinker he calls himself ? 
Good—let him “ free-think"’ as fast 
as he can; but let him obey the ordi- 
nary laws of good faith. No sneering, 





* Even here there is a risk of being misunderstood. 
parte in the sense, that now there are no neutral statements surviving. 


statements there never were. 


Some will read this term ex 
But such 


The controversy moving for a whole century in Rome 


before Pharsalia, was not about facts, but about constitutional principles; and as to 
that question there could be no neutrality. From the nature of the case, the truth 
must have lain with one of the parties ; compromise, or intermediate temperament, was 
inapplicable. What we complain of as overlouked is, not that the surviving records of 
the quarrel are partisan records, (that being a mere necessity,) but in the forensic use 
of the term ex parte, that they are such without benefit of equilibrium or modification 
from the partizan statements in the opposite interest, 

_* Cicero in Seinen Briefen, Von Bernnarp Rupotr Asexen, Professor am 
Raths-Gymnas,, zu Osnabriich, Hanover, 1835, sas 
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in the first place, because, though it 
is untrue that “ a sneer cannot be an- 
swered,” the answer too often imposes 
circumlocution. And upon a subject 
which makes wise men grave, a sneer 
argues so much perversion of heart, 
that it cannot be thought uncandid to 
infer some corresponding perversion 
of intellect. Perfect sincerity never 
existed in a professional sneerer. Se- 
condly, no treachery, no betrayal of 
the cause which the man is sworn and 
paid to support. Conyers Middleton 
held considerable preferment in the 
church of England. Long after he 
had become an enemy to that church, 
(not separately for itself, but generally 
as a strong form of Christianity,) he 
continued to receive large quarterly 
cheques upon a bank in Lombard 
Street, of which the original condition 
had been, that he should defend Chris- 
tianity “ with all his soul, and with all 
his strength.” Yet such was his per- 
fidy to this sacred engagement, that 
even his private or personal feuds 
grew out of his capital feud with the 
Christian faith. From the church he 
drew his bread: and the labour of his 
life was to bring the church into con- 
. tempt. He hated Bentley, he hated 


Warburton, he hated Waterland ; and 
why ? all alike as powerful champions 
of that religion which he himself daily 
betrayed ; and Waterland, as the 
strongest of these champions, he hated 


most. But all these bye-currents of 
malignity emptied themselves into one 
vast cloaca maxima of rancorous ani- 
mosity to the mere spirit, temper, and 
tendencies, of Christianity. Even in 
treason there is room for courage ; 
but Middleton, in the manner, was as 
cowardly as he was treacherous in the 
matter. He wished to have it whis- 
pered about that he was worse than he 
seemed, and that he would be a fort 
esprit of a high cast, but for the bigo- 
try of his church. It was a fine thing, 
he fancied, to have the credit of infi- 
delity, without paying for a license ; 
to sport over those manors without a 
qualification. As ascholar, meantime, 
he was trivial and incapable of labour. 
Even the Roman antiquities, political 
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or juristic, he had studied neither by 
research and erudition, nor by medita- 
tion on their value and analogies. 
Lastly, his English style, for which at 
one time he obtained some credit 
through the caprice of a fashionable 
critic, is such, that by weeding away 
from it whatever is colloquial, you 
would strip it of all that is character- 
istic; removing its idiomatic vulgar- 
isms, you would remove its principle 
of animation. 

That man misapprehends the case, 
who fancies that the infidelity of Mid- 
dleton can have but a limited operation 
upon a memoir of Cicero. On the 
contrary, because this prepossession 
was rather a passion of hatred* than 
avy aversion of the intellect, it ope- 
rated as a false bias universally ; and 
in default of any sufficient analogy be- 
tween Roman politics, and the politics 
of England at Middleton’s time of 

ublication, there was no other popu- 
ar bias derived from modern ages 
which could have been available. It 
was the object of Middleton to paint, 
in the person of Cicero, a pure Pagan 
model of scrupulous morality ; and to 
show that, in most difficult times, he 
had acted with a self-restraint and a 
considerate integrity to which Chris- 
tian ethics could have added no ele- 
ment of value. Now this object had 
the effect of, already in the preconcep- 
tion, laying a restraint over all freedom 
in the execution. No man could start 
from the assumption of Cicero’s uni- 
form uprightness, and afterwards re- 
tain any latitude of free judgment 
upon the most momentous transaction 
of Cicero’s life: because, unless some 
plausible hypothesis could be framed 
for giving body and consistency to the 
pretences of the Pompeian cause, it 
must, upon any examination, turn out 
to have been as merely a selfish cabal, 
for the benefit of a few lordly families, 
as ever yet has prompted a conspiracy. 
The slang words “ respublica” and 
* causa," are caught up by Middleton 
from the letters of Cicero ; but never, 
in any one instance, has either Cicero 
or a modern commentator, been able to 
explain what general interest of the 





* “ Hatred.”—lIt exemplifies the pertinacity of this hatred to mention, that Middle- 
ton was one of the men who sought, for twenty years, some historical facts that might 
conform to Leslie's four conditions, (Short Method with the Deists,) and yet evade 


Leslie’s logic. 


We think little of Leslie’s argument, which never could have been 


valued by a sincerely religious man, But the rage of Middleton, and his perseverance, 


illustrate his temper of warfare. 
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Roman people was represented by 
these vague abstractions. The strife, 
at that era, was not between the con- 
servative instinct as organized in the 
upper classes, and the destroying in- 
stinct as concentrated in the lowest. 
The strife was not between the pro- 
petty of the nation and its rapacious 
pauperism—the strife was not between 
the honours, titles, institutions, created 
by the state, and the plebeian malice 
of levellers, seeking fur a commence- 
ment de novo, with the benefits of a 
general scramble—it was a strife be- 
tween a small faction of confederated 
oligarchs upon the one hand, and the 
nation upon the other. Or, looking 
still more narrowly into the nature of 
the separate purposes at iasue, it was, 
on the Julian side, an attempt to make 
such a redistribution of constitutional 

unctions, as should harmonize the 
necessities of the public service with 
the working of the republican maebi- 
mery. Whereas, under the existing 
eondition of Rome, through the silent 
changes of time operating upon the 
relations of property and upon the 
character of the populace, it had been 
long evident that armed supporters— 
now legionary soldiers, nuw gladia- 
tors—enormous bribery, and the con- 
stant reserve of anarchy in the rear, 
were become the regular counters fur 
conducting the desperate game of the 
mere ordinary civil administration. 
Net the demagogue only, but the 
peaceful or patriotic citizen, and the 
eunstitutional magistrate, could now 
move and exercise their public func- 
tions only through the deadliest com- 
binations of violence and fraud. This 
dreadful condition of things, which no 
longer acted through that salutary 
opposition of parties essential to the 
energy of free countries, but involved 
all Rome in a permanent panic, was 
aceeptuble to the senate only ; and of 
the senate, in sincerity, to a very small 
section. Some score of great houses 
there was, that by vigilance of iu- 
trigues, by far-sighted arrangements 
for armed force or for critical retreat, 
and by overwhelming command of 
money, could always guarantee their 
own domination. For this purpose 


all that they needed was a secret un- 
derstanding with each other, and the 
interchange of mutual pledges by 
means of marriage alliances. Any 
revolution which should put an end to 
this anarchy of selfishness, must reduce 
the exorbitant power of the paramount 
grandees. They naturally confederated 
against a result so shocking to their 
pride. Cicero, as a new member of 
this faction, himself rich* in a degree 
sufficient for the indefinite aggrandize- 
ment of his son, and sure of support 
from all the interior cabal of the sena- 
tors, had adopted their selfish sympa- 
thies, And it is probable enough 
that all changes in a system which 
worked so well for himself, to which 
also he had always looked up from his 
youngest days asthe reward and baven 
of his toils, did seriously strike him 
as dreadful innevations. Names were 
now to be altered for the sake of 
things; forms fur the sake of sub- 
stances ; this already gave some ver- 
bal power of delusion to the senatorial 
faction. And a prospect still more 
stariling to them all, was the necessity, 
towards any restoration of the old re- 
public, that some one eminent grandee 
should hold provisionally a dictato- 
rial power during the period of tran- 
sition. 

Abeken, and it is honourable to him 
as a scholar of a section not conver- 
sant with politics, saw enough into 
the situation of Rome at that time, to 
be sure that Cicero was profoundly in 
error upon the capital point of the 
dispute ; that is, in mistaking a cabal 
for the commonwealth, and the nar- 
rowest of intrigues for a public“ cause.” 
Abeken, like an honest man, had 
sought for any national interest cloak- 
ed by the wordy pretences of Pompey, 
and he had found none. He had seen 
the necessity towards any regeneration 
of Rome, that Cesar, or some leader 
pursuing the same objects, should be 
armed for a time with extraordinary 
power. In that way only had both 
Marius and Sylla, each in the same 
general circumstances, though with 
different feelings, been enabled to 
preserve Rome from total anarchy. 
We give Abcken’s express words, 








*“ Rich.” —We may donsider Cicero as worth, in a case of necessity, at least 







L.400,000. Upon that part of this property which lay in money, there Was always a 
. very high interest to be obtained; hut not so readily a good security for the principal. 
The means of increasing this fortune by marriage, was continually offering to a leading 


senator, such as Cicero, and the facility of divorce aided this resource. 
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that we imay not seéni to tax hiim with 
atiy responsibility beyond what he 
courted. At p. 342, (8th sect.) he 
Owiis it as a rule of the sole Gonserva- 
tive policy possible for Rome: —“ Dass 
Cesar der einzige war, der ohie 
Weitere stuerme, Rom zu dem Ziele zu 
fuehren vermochte, welchem e3 seit 
einem jabrhundert sich zuwendete ;” 
that Ceesar was the sole man who had 
it in his power, without further con- 
vulsions, to lead Rome onwards to that 
final mark towards which, in tendency, 
she had been travelling throughout 
one whole century. Neither could it 
be of much consequence whether Cesar 
should personally fiud it safe to imitate 
the example of Syila in laying down 
his authority, provided he so matured 
the safeguards of the reformed cousti- 
tution, that, on the withdrawal of this 
temporary scaffulding, the great arch 
was found capable of self-support. 
Thus far, as an ingenuous student of 
Cicero's correspondence, Abeken gains 
a glimpse of the truth which bas veen 
so constantly obscured by historians. 
But, with the natural incapacity for 
practical politics which besieges all 
Germans, he fails in most of the sub- 
ordinate cases to decipher the intrigues 
at work, and ofttimes finds special pal- 
liation for Cicero’s conduct, where, in 
reality, it was but a reiteration of that 
selfish policy in which he had united 
_ himself with Pompey. 

By way of slightly reviewing this 
policy, as it expressed itself in the 
acts or opinions of Pompey, we will 
pursue it through the chief stages of 
the contest, When was it that Ci- 
cero first heard the appalling news of 
a civil war inevitable? It was at 
Ephesus ; at the moment of reaching 
that city on his return homewards 
from his proconsular government in 
Cilicia, and the circumstances of his 
position were these. On the last day 
of July 703, Ab Urb. Cond.; he had 
formally entered on that cffice. On 
the last day but one of the same month 
in 704, he laid it down. The conduct 
of Cicero in this command was meri- 
torious. And, if our purpose had 
been generally to examine his merits, 
we could show cause for making a 
higher estimate of those merits than 
has been offered by his professional 
eulogists. The circumstances, how- 
ever, in the opposite scale, ought not 
to be overlooked. He knew himself 
to be under a jealous supervision from 

the friends of Verres, or all who might 
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have the samé interest. This is ofie 
of the two facts which may be pleaded 
in abatement of his disinterested me- 
rit. Thé other is, that, after all, he 
did uiideniably pocket a large sum of 
inoney (more than twenty thousand 
pounds) upon his year’s administra- 
tion; whilst on the other hand the 
utmost extent of that sum by which 
he refused to profit was not large. 
This at least we are entitled to say 
with regard to the only specific sum 
brought under our notice, as certainly 
awaiting his private disposal. 

Here occurs a very important error 
of Middletou’s. The question of 
money very much will turn upon the 
Specific amount. Au alstinence which 
is exemplary may be shown in resist- 
ing an enormous gain: whereas under 
a slight temptation the abstinence may 
be little or none. Middleton makes 
the extravagant, almost maniacal, as- 
sertion, that the sum available by cus- 
tom as a perquisite to-Cicero’s suite 
was ‘eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling.” Not long alter the period 
in which - Middleton wrote, news- 
papers and the increased facilities for 
travelling in England, had begun to 
Operate powerfully upon the character 
of our English universities. Rectors 
and students, childishly ignorant of 
the world, (such as Parson Adams 
and the Vicar of Wakefield,) became 
arare class. Possibly Middleton was 
the last clergyman of that order ; 
though, in any good sense, having little 
enough of guileless simplicity. In 
our own experience we have met with 
but one similar case of hervic igno- 
rance. This occurred near Caernar- 
von. A poor Welshwoman, leaving 
home to attend an anoual meeting of 
the Methodists, replied to us who bad 
questioned her as to the numerical 
amount of members likely to assem- 
ble?—“* That perhaps there would be 
a matter of four millions!” This in 
little Caernarvon, that by no possibili- 
ty could accommodate as many thou- 
sands! Yet, in justice to the poor 
cottager, it should be said that she 
spoke doubtingly, and with an an- 
xious look, whereas Middleton an- 
nounces his little bonus of L.800,000 
with a glib fluency that demonstrates 
him to haveseen nothing in the amount 
worth a comment. Let the reader 
take with him these little adjuncts of 
the case. First of all, the money was 
a mere surplus arising on the public 
expenditure, and resigned in any case 
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to the suite of the governor, only un- 
der the presumption that it must be 
too trivial to call for any more deli- 
berate appropriation. Secondly, it 
was the surplus on a single year’s ex- 
penditure. Thirdly, the province it- 
self was chiefly Grecian in the com- 
position of its population ; that is, 
poor, in a degree not understood by 
most Englishmen, frugally penurious 
in its habits. Fourthly, the public 
service was of the very simplest na- 
ture. The administration of justice, 
and the military application of about 
£000 regular troops to the local sedi- 
tions of the Isaurian freebooters, or 
to the occasional sallies from the Par- 
thian frontier—these functions of the 
proconsul summed up his public du- 
ties. To us the marvel is, how then 
could arise a surplus even equal to 
eight thousand pounds, which some 
copies countenance? Eight pounds 
we should have surmised. But to 
justify Middleton, he ought to have 
found in the text “ mil/ies""—a read- 
ing which exists nowhere. Figures, 
in such cases, are always so suspicious 
as scarcely to warrant more than a 
slight bias to the sense which they es- 
tablish: and words are little better, 
since they may always have been de- 
rived from a previous authority in 
figures. Meantime, simply as a blun- 
der in accurate scholarship, we should 
think it unfair to have pressed it. But 
it is in the light of an evidence against 
Middleton's good sense and thought- 
fulness that we regard it as capital. 
The man who could believe that a sum 
not far from a million sterling had 
arisen in the course of twelve months, 
as a little bagatelle of office, a pot-de- 
vin, mere customary fees, payable to 
the discretional allotment of one who 
held the most fleeting relation to the 
province, is not entitled to an opinion 
upon any question of doubtful tenor. 
Had this been the scale of regular 
profits upon a poor province, why 
should any Verres create risk for him- 
self by an arbitrary scale? 

The cases, therefore, where the 
merit turns upon money, unavoidably 
the ultimate question will turn upon 
the amount. And the very terms of 
the transaction, as they are reported 
by Cicero, indicating that the sum 
was entirely at his own disposal, ar- 
gue its trivial value. Another argu- 
ment implies the same construction. 
Former magistrates, most of whom 
took such offices with an express view 


to the creation of a fortune by em- 
bezzlement and by bribes, had esta- 
blished the precedent of relinquishing 
this surplus to their official *‘ family.” 
This fact of itself shows that the 
amount must have been uniformly 
trifling: being at all subject to fluc. 
tuations in the amount, most certain- 
ly it would have been made to depend 
for its appropriation upon the separate 
merits of each annual case as it came 
to be known. In this particular case, 
Cicero’s suite grumbled a little at his 
decision: he ordered that the money 
should be carried to the credit of the 
public. But, had a sum so vast as 
Middleton’s been disposable in mere 
perquisites, proh detim atque* homi- 
num fidem ! the honourable gentlemen 
of the suite would have taken unplea- 
sant liberties with the proconsular 
throat. They would have been en- 
titled to divide on the average forty 
thousand pounds a-man; and they 
would have married into senatorian 
houses. Because a score or so of 
monstrous fortunes existed in Rome, 
we must not forget that in any age 
of the Republic a sum of twenty-five 
thousand pounds would have consti- 
tuted a must respectable fortune for a 
man not embarked upon a public ca- 
reer; and with sufficient connexions 
it would furnish the early costs even 
for such a career. 

We have noticed this affair with 
some minuteness, both from its im- 
portance to the accuser of Verres, and 
because we shall here have occasion 
to insist on this very case, as amongst 
those which illustrate the call for 
political revolution at Rome. Re- 
turning from Cicero the governor to 
Cicero the man, we may remark, that, 
although his whole life had been 
adapted to purposes of ostentation, and 
@ fortiori this particular provincial 
interlude was sure to challenge from 
his enemies a vindictive scrutiny, still 
we find cause to think Cicerv very 
sincere in his purity as a magistrate. 
Many of his acts were not mere showy 
renunciations of doubtful privileges ; 
but were connected with painful cir- 
cumstances of offence to intimate 
friends. Indirectly we may tind in 
these cases a pretty ample vivlation of 
the Roman morals. Pretended philo- 
sophers in Rome who prated in set 
books about “ virtue” and the “ sum. 
mum bonum,” made no scruple, in the 
character of magistrates, to pursue 
the most extensive plans of extortion, 
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through the worst abuses of military 
license ; some, as the * virtuous” 
Marcus Brutus, not stopping short of 
murder—a foul case of this descrip- 
tion had occurred in the previous 
year under the sanction of Brutus, and 
Cicero had to stand his friend in nobly 
refusing to abet the further prosecu- 
tion of the very same atrocity. Even 
in the case of the perquisites, as stated 
above, Cicero had a more painful duty 
than that of merely sacrificing a small 
sum of money: he was summoned by 
his conscience to offend those men 
with whom he lived, as a modern 
prince or ambassador lives amongst 
the members of his official “* family.” 
Naturally it could be no trifle to a 
gentle-hearted man, that he was cre- 
ating for himself a necessity of en- 
countering frowns from those who 
surrounded him, and who might think, 
with some reason, that in bringing 
thefh to a distant land, he had author- 
ized them to look for ali such remu- 
nerations as precedent had established. 
Right or wrong in the casuistical 
point—we believe him to have been 
wrong—Cicero was eminently right 
when once satisfied by arguments, 
sound or not sound as to the point of 
duty, in pursuing that duty through 
all the vexations which it entailed. 
This justice we owe him pointedly in 
a review which has for its general ob- 
ject the condemnation of his political 
conduct. 

Never was a child, torn from its 
mother’s arms to an odious school, 
more homesick at this moment than 
was Cicero. He languished tur Rome ; 
and when he stood before the gates of 
Rome, about five months later, not at 
liberty to enter them, he sighed pro- 
foundly after the vanished peace of 
mind which he had enjoyed in his 
wild mountainous province. ‘* Que- 
sivit lucem—ingemuitque repertam.” 
Vainly he flattered himself that he 
could compose, by his single media- 
tion, the mighty conflict which had 
now opened. As he pursued his voy- 
age homewards, through the months 
of August, September, October, and 
November, he was met, at every port 
where he touched for a few days’ re- 
pose, by reports, more and more 
gloomy, of the impending rupture 
between the great partizan leaders. 
These reports ran along, like the un- 
dulations of an earthquake, to the last 
recesses of the east. Every king and 
every people had been canvassed for 
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the coming conflict; and many had 
been already associated by pledges to 
the one side or the other. The fancy 
faded away from Cicero s thoughts as 
he drew nearer to Italy, that any effect 
could now be anticipated for media- 
torial counsels. The controversy, in- 
deed, was still pursued through di- 
plomacy ; and the negotiations had 
not yet reached an ultimatum from 
either side. But Cicero was still dis- 
tant from the parties; and, before it 
was possible that any general congress, 
representing both interests, could as- 
semble, it was certain that reciprocal 
distrust would coerce them into irre- 
vocable measures of hostility. Cicero 
landed at Otranto. He went forward 
by land to Brundusium, where, on the 
25th of November, his wife and 
daughter, who had come forward from 
Rome to meet him, entered the public 
square of that town at the same mo- 
ment with himself. Without delay 
he moved forward towards Rome; 
but he could not gratify his ardour for 
a personal interference in the great 
crisis of the hour, without enter- 
ing Rome; and ¢hat he was not at 
liberty to do, without surrendering 
his pretensions to the honour of a 
triumph. 

Many writers have amused them- 
selves with the idle vanity of Cicero, 
in standing upon a claim so windy, 
under circumstances so awful. But, 
on the one hand, it should be remem- 
bered how eloquent a monument it 
was of civil grandeur, for a novus homo 
to have established his own amongst 
the few surviving triumphal families 
of Rome; and, on the other hand, 
he could have effected nothing by his 
presence in the senate. No man 
could at this moment; Cicero least of 
all ; because his policy had been thus 
arranged—ultimately to support Pom- 
pey ;. butin the mean time, as strength- 
ening the chances against war, to ex- 
hibit a perfect neutrality. Bringing, 
therefore, nothing in his counsels, he 
could hope for nothing influential in 
the result. Cesar was now at Ra- 
venna, as the city nearest to Rome of 
all which he could make his military 
headquarters within the Italian (é. e. 
the Cisalpine) province of Gaul. 
But he held his forces well in hand, 
and ready for a start, with his eyes 
literally fixed on the walls of Rome, 
so near had he approached. Cicero 
warned his friend Atticus, that a dread- 
ful and perfectly unexampled war-— 
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a struggle * of life and death” —was 
awaiting them ; and that in his opi- 
nion nothing could avert it, short of a 
great Parthian invasion, delugiog 
the Eastern provinces—Greece, Asia 
“Minor, Syria—such as might force 
the two chieftains into an instant dis- 
traction of their efforts. Out of that 
would grow the absence of one or 
other; and upon that separation, for 
the present, might hang an incatcu- 
lable series of changes. Else, and but 
for this one cont'ngency, he aunounced 
the fate of Rome to be sealed. 
The new year came, the year 705, 
and with it new consuls. One of 
these, C, Marcellus, was distinguished 
amongst the enemies of Cesar by his 
personal rancour—a feeling which he 
shared with his twin-brother Marcus. 
In the first day of this month, the 
senate was to decide upon Cvsar’s 
proposals, as a basis fur future ar- 
rangement. They did so; they voted 
the proposals, by a large majority, 
unsatisfactory—instantly assumed a 
fierce martial attitude—fulminated the 
most hostile of all decrees, and au- 
thorized shocking outrages upon those 
who, in official situations, represented 
 Cesar's interest. These men fled for 
their lives. Cwsar, on receiving their 
report, gave the signal for advance ; 
and in forty-eight hours had crossed the 
little brook called the Rubicon, which 
determined the marches or frontier line 
of his province. Earlier by a month 
than this great event, Cicero had tra- 
veiled southwards. Thus his object 
was—to place himself in personal 
communication with Pompey, whose 
vast Neapolitan estates drew him often 
into that quarter. But, to his great 
consternation, he found himself soon 
followed by the whole stream of Ro- 
man grandees, flying before Cesar 
through the first two months of the 
year. A majority of the senators had 
chosen, together with the consuls, to 
become emigrants from Rome, rather 
than abide any compromise with 
Cesar. And, as these were chiefly 
the rich and potent in the aristocracy, 
naturally they drew along with them- 
selves many humble dependants, both 
in a pecuniary and a political sense. 
A strange rumour prevailed at this 


moment, to which even Cicero showed 
himself malieiously credutous, that 
Cesar’s natural temper was cruel, and 
. that his policy also had taken that di- 
rection. Butthe brilliant result with- 
in the next six or seven weeks changed 


the face of politics, disabused every 
body of their delusions, and showed 
how large a portion of the panic had 
been due to monstrous miscunceptions, 
For already, in March, multitudes of 
refugees had returned to Cesar. By 
the first week of April, that ‘monster 
of energy,” (that regex; of superhuman 
dispateh,) as Cicero repeatedly styles 
Cesar, had marched through Italy— 
had received the submission of every 
strong fortress—had driven Pompey 
into his last Calabrian retreat of Brun- 
dusium, (at which point it was that 
this unhappy man unconsciously took 
his last farewell of Italian ground)— 
had summarily kicked him out of 
Brundusium—an1, having thus cleared 
all Italy of enemies, was on his road 
back to Rome. From this city, within 
the first ten days of April he moved 
onwards to the Spanish war, where, 
in reality, the true strength of Bom- 
pey’s cause—strong legions of sol- 
diers, chiefly Italian—awaited him in 
strong positions, chosen at leisure, 
under Afrauius and Petreius. For 
the rest of this year, 705, Pompey 
was unmolested. In 706, Cesar, vic- 
torious from Spain, addressed himself 
to the task of overthrowing Pompey 
in person ; and, on the 9th of August 
in that year, took place the ever-me- 
morable battle on the river Pharsalus 
in Thessaly. 

During all this period of about one 
year and a half, Cicero's letters, at 
intermitting periods, hold the same 
language. They fluctuate, indeed, 
strangely in temper; for they run 
through all the changes incident to 
hoping, trusting, and disappointed 
friendship. Nothing can equal the 
expression of his scorn for Pompey’s 
inertia, when contrasted with energy 
so astonishing on the part of his anta- 
gonist. Cicero had also been deceived 
as to facts. The plan of the cam. 
paign had, to him in particular, not 
been communicated—he had been al- 
lowed to calculate on a final resistance 
in Italy. This was certainly impos- 
sible. But the policy of maintaining 
a show of opposition, which it was in- 
tended to abandon at every point, or of 
procuring for Cesar the credit of so 
many successive triumphs, which 
might all have been evaded, has never 
received any explanation. 

Towards the middle of February, 
Cicero acknowledges the receipt of 
letters from Reme, which in one sense 
are valuable, as exposing the system of 
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self-delusion prevailing. Domitius, it 
seems, who soon after laid down his 
arms at Corfinium, and with Corfinium, 
parading his forces only to make a 
more solemn surrender, had, as the 
despatches from Rome asserted, an 
army on which he could rely; as to 
Cesar, that nothing was easier than to 
intercept him; that such was Cesar’s 
own impression ; that honest men were 
recovering their spirits; and that the 
rogues at Rome [Rome improbos | 
wereone and all in consternation. It 
tells powerfully for Cicero’s sagacity, 
that now, amidst this general explo- 
sion of childish hopes, he only was 
sternly incredulous. ‘* Hec metuo, 
equidem, ne sint somnia.” Yes, he had 
learned by this time to appreciate the 
windy reliances of his party. He had 
an argument from experience for 
slighting their vain demonstrations ; 
and _ he had a better argument 
from the future, as that future was 
really contemplated in the very coun- 
sels of the leader. Pompey, though 
nominally controlled by other men of 
consular rank, was at present an 
autocrat for the management of the 
war. What was his policy? Cicero 
had now diseovered, not so much 
through confidential interviews, as by 
the mute tendencies of all the measures 
adopted— Cicero was satisfied that. his 
total policy bad been, from the first, a 
policy of de- pair. 

The position of Pompey, as an old 
invalid, from whom his party exacted 
the services of youth, is worthy of 
separate notice. There is not, per- 
haps, a more pitiable situation than 
that of a veteran feposing upon his 
wa laurels, who is summoned from 

ds of down, and from the elaborate 
system of comforts engrafted upon a 
princely establishment, suddenly to 
re-assume his armour—to prepare for 
personal hardships of every kind—to 
renew his youthful anxieties, without 
support from youthful energies—onee 
again to dispute sword in hand the title 
to his own honours—to pay back into 
the chancery of war, as into some fund 
of abeyance, all his own prizes, and 
palms of every kind—to re-open every 
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decision or award by which he had 
ever benefited—and to view his own 
national distinctions of name, trophy, 
laurel crown,* as all but so many 
stakes provisionally resumed, which 
must be redeemed by services tenfold 
more difficult than those by whieh 
originally they had been earned. 
Here was a trial painful, unexpected, 
sudden; such as any man, at any age, 
might have honourably declined. The 
very best contingency in such a 
struggle was, that nothing might be 
lost ; whilst, along with this doubtful 
hope, ran the certainty—that nothing 
could be gained. More glorious in the 
popular estimate of his countrymen, 
Pompey could not become, for his 
honours were already historical, and 
touched with the autumnal hues of 
antiquity, having been won in a gene- 
ratiun now. gone by ; but on the other 
hand, he might lose every thing, for, 
in a contest with so dreadful an anta- 
gonist as Cesar, he could not hope to 
come off unscorched ; and, whatever 
might be the final event, one result 
must have struck him as inevitable, 
viz. that a new generation of men, 
who had come forward into the arena 
of life within the last twenty years, 
wou!d watch the approaching collision 
with Cesar as putting to the test a 
question much canvassed of lates with 
regard to the soundness and legitimacy 
of Pompey’s military exploits. As a 
commander-in-chief Pompey was 
known to have been unusually forta- 
nate. The bloody contests of Marius, 
Cinna, Sylla, and their vindictive, but 
perbaps, unavoidable, proscription, 
had thinned ihe ranks of natural com- 
petitors, at the very opening of Pom- 
pey’s career. That interval of about 
eight years, by which he was senior to 
Cesar, happened to make the whole 
difference between a crowded list of 
candidates for offices of trust, and no 
list at all, Even more lucky had 
Pompey found himself in the charac- 
ter of his appointments, and in the 
quality of his antagonists. All his 
wars had been of that class which 
yield great splendour of external show, 
but impose small exertion and less 


*< Taurel crown.’—Amongst the hotiours granted to Pompey at a very early 


period, was the liberty to wear & diadem or corona oft ceremonial océasions. 


The 


common reading was “ auream ¢orondm,” urtil Lipsius suggesteddauream ; whieh 


correction has since been generally ddopted into the text, 


This distinction is remark- 


able; when ¢oritrasted with the same trophy a& afterwards contedéd to Cesar, in reja- 
tion,to the popular feelings, so different in the two cases. 
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risk. In the war with Mithridates he 
succeeded to great captains who had 
sapped the whole stamina and resis~ 
tance of the contest; besides that, after 
all the varnishings of Cicero, when 
speaking for the Manilian law, the 
enemy was too notoriously effeminate. 
The bye-battle with the  Cilician 
pirates, is more obscure ; but it is cer- 
tain that the extraordinary powers 
conferred on Pompey by the Gabinian 
law, gave to him, as compared with his 
predecessors in the same effort at 
cleansing the Levant from a nuisance, 
something like the unfair superiority 
above their brethren enjoyed by some 
of Charlemagne’s paladins, in the pos. 
session of enchanted weapons. The 
success was already ensured by the 
great armament placed at Pompey’s 
disposal ; aud still more by his unlimited 
eummission, which enabled him to 
force these water-rats out of their holes, 
and to bring them all into one focus ; 
whilst the pompous name of Bellum 
Piraticum, exaggerated to all after 
years a success which had been at 
the moment too partially facilitated. 
Finally, in his triumph over Sertorius, 
where only he would have found a 
great Roman enemy capable of apply- 
ing some measure of power to himself, 
by the energies of resistance, although 
the transaction is circumstantially 
involved in much darkness, enough 
remains to show that Pompey shrank 
from open contest—passively, how far 
co-operatively it is hard to say, 
Pompey owed his triumph to mere 
acts of decoy and subsequent assassi- 
nation. 

Upon this sketch of Pompey’s mili- 
tary life, it is evident that he must 
have been regarded, after the enthu- 
siasm of the moment had gone by, as 
a hollow scenical pageant. But what 
had produced this enthusiasm at the 
moment? It was the remoteness of 
the scenes. The pirates had been a 
troublesome enemy, precisely in that 
sense which made the Pindarrees of 
India such to ourselves; because, as 
flying marauders, lurking and watch- 
ing their opportunities, they could sel- 
dom be brought to action ; so that not 
their power, but their want of power, 
made them formidable, indisposing 
themselves to concentration, and con- 
sequently weakening the motive to a 
combined effort against them. Then, 
as to Mithridates, a great error pre- 
vailed in Rome with regard to the 
quality of his power. The spacious- 
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ness of his kingdom, its remoteness, 
his power of retreat into Armenia— 
all enabled him to draw out the war 
into a lingering struggle. These local 
advantages were misinterpreted. A 
man who could resist Sylla, Lucullus, 
and others, approved himself to the 
raw judgments of the multitude as a 
dangerous enemy. Whence a very 
disproportionate appreciation of Pom- 
pey—as of a second Scipio who had 
destroyed a second Hannibal. If 
Hannibal had transferred the war to 
the gates of Rome, why not Mithri- 
dates, who had come westwards as far 
as Greece? And, upon that argument, 
the panie-struck people of Rome fan- 
cied that Mithridates might repeat the 
experiment. They overlooked the 
changes which nearly one hundred 
and fifty years had wrought. As 
possible it would have been for Scin- 
dia and Holkar forty years ago, as 
possible for Tharawaddie at this mo- 
ment, to conduct an expedition into 
England, as for Mithridates to have 
invaded Italy at the era of 670-80 of 
Rome. There is a wild romantic 
legend, surviving in old Scandinavian 
literature, that Mithridates did not die 
by suicide, but that he passed over 
the Black Sea; from Pontus on the 
south-east of that sea to the Baltic ; 
crossed the Baltic; and became that 
Odin whose fierce vindictive spirit re- 
acted upon Rome, in after centuries, 
through the Goths and Vandals, his 
supposed descendants: just as the 
blood of Dido, the Carthaginian queen, 
after mounting to the heavens—under 
her dying imprecation, 

* Exoriare aliquis nostro de sanguine 

vindex "— 

came round in a vast arch of blood- 
shed upon Rome, under the retalia- 
tion of Hannibal, four or five centuries 
later. This Scandinavian legend 
might answer for a grand romance, 
carrying with it, likethe Punic legend, 
a semblance of mighty retribution ; 
but, as an historical possibility, any 
Mithridatic invasion of Italy would be 
extravagant. Having been swallowed, 
however, by,Roman credulity as a 
danger, always in procinctu, so long 
as the old Pontic lion should be un- 
chained, naturally it had happened 
that this groundless panic, from its 
very indistinctness and shadowy out- 
line, became more available for Pom- 
pey’s immoderate glorification than 
any service so much nearer to home 
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as to be more rationally appreciable. 
With the same unexampled luck, 
Pompey, as the last man in the series 
against Mithridates, stepped into the 
inheritance-of merit belonging to the 
entire series in that service; and as 
the labourer who easily reaped the 
harvest, practically threw into oblivion 
all those who had so painfully sown it. 

But a special Nemesis haunts the 
steps of men who become great and 
illustrious by appropriating the tro- 
phies of their brothers. Pompey, 
more strikingly than any man in his- 
tory, illustrates the moral in his ca- 
tastrophe. It is perilous to be dis- 
honourably prosperous; and equally 
so, as the ancients imagined, whether 
by direct perfidies, (of which Pompey 
is deeply suspected,) or by silent acqui- 
escence in unjust honours. Seared as 
Pompey’ssensibilities might be through 
long self-indulgence, and latterly by 
annual fits of illness, founded on dys- 
pepsy, he must have had, at this great 
era, 4 dim misgiving that his good 
genius was forsaking him. No Shak- 
speare, with his unusual warnings, had 
then proclaimed the dark retribution 
which awaited his final year: but the 
sentiment of Shakspeare (see bis son- 
nets) is eternal ; and must have whis- 
pered itself to Pompey’s heart, as he 
saw the billowy war advancing upon 
him in his old age— 

“The painful warrior, famoused for 
fight, 

After a thousand victories — once 

foil’d, 
Is from the book of honour razed quite, 

And all the rest forgot for which he 

toil’d.” 

To say the truth, in this instance as 
in so many others, the great moral of 
the retribution escapes us— because 
we do not connect the scattered phe- 
nomena into their rigorous unity. 
Most readers pursue the early steps of 
this mightiest amongst all civil wars 
with the hopes and shifting sympa- 
thies natural to those who accom- 
panied its motions. Cicero must ever 
be the great authority for the daily 
fluctuations of public opinion in the 
one party, as Cesar, with a few later 
authors, for those in the other. But 
inevitably these coeval authorities, 
shifting their own positions as events 
advanced, break the uniformity of the 
lesson. They did not see, as we may 
if we will, to the end. Sometimes 
the Pompeian partizans are cheerful ; 
sometimes even they are sanguine ; 
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once or twice there is absolutely a 
slight success to colour their vaunts. 
But much of this is mere political 
dissimulation. We now find, from 
the confidential parts of Cicero’s cor« 
respondence, that he had never heartily 
hoped from the hour when he first 
ascertained Pompey’s drooping spirits, 
and his desponding policy. And in 
a subsequent stage of the contest, 
when the war had crossed the Adriatic, 
we now know, by a remarkable pas- 
sage in his De Divinatione, that, what- 
ever he might think it prudent to say, 
never from the moment when he per- 
sonally attached himself to Pompey’s 
camp, had he felt any reliance what- 
ever on the composition of the army. 
Even to Pompey’s misgiving ear in 
solitude, a fatal summons must have 
been sometimes audible, to resign his 
a life and his showy prosperity. 

he call was in effect—‘ Leave your 
palaces ; come back to camps—never 
more to know a quiet hour!” What 
if he could have heard arriére pensée 
of the silent call! “ Live through a 
brief season of calamity; live long 
enough for total ruin; live for a 
morning on which it will be said—a# 
is lost; as a panic-stricken fugitive, 
sue to the mercies of slaves; and in 
return, as a headless trunk, lie lke a 
poor mutilated mariner, rejected by 
the sea, a wreck from a wreck—owing 
even the last rites of burial to the pity 
of a solitary exile.” This doom, and 
thus circumstantially, no man could 
know. But, in features that were 
even gloomier than these, Pompey 
might, through his long experience of 
men, have foreseen the bitter course 
which he had to traverse. It did not 
require any extraordinary self-know- 
ledge to guess, that continued opposi- _ 
tion upon the plan of the campaign 
would breed fretfulness in himself ; 
that the irritation of frequent failure, 
inseparable from a war so widely 
spread, would cause blame or dis~ 
honour to himself; that his coming 
experience would be a mere chaos of 
obstinacy in council, loud remonstrance 
in action, crimination and recrimina- 
tion, insolent dictation from rivals, 
treachery on the part of friends, flight 
and desertion on the part of confidants. 
Yet even this fell short of the shocking 
consummation into which the frenzy 
of faction ripened itself within a few 
months. We know of but one case 
which resembles it, in one remarkable 
feature. Those readers who are ac- 











































































quainted with Lord Clarendon’s His- 
tory, will remember the very striking 
portrait which he draws of the king's 
small army of reserve in Devonshire 
and the adjacent districts, subsequently 
to the great parliamentary triumph of 
Naseby in June 1645. The ground 
was now cleared; no work remained 
for Fairfax but to advance to Nor- 
thampton, and to sweep away the last 
relics of opposition. In every case 
this would have proved no trying task. 
But what was the eondition of the 
hostile forces? Lord Clarendon, who 
had personally presided at their head- 

uarters whilst in attendance upon 
the Prince of Wales, describes them 
in these emphatic terms as “a wicked 
beaten army.” Rarely does history 
present us with such a picture of 
utter debasement in an army—coming 
from no enemy, but from one who, 
at the very moment of recording his 
opinion, knew this army to be the 
king’s final resource. Reluctant as a 
wise man must feel to reject as irre- 
deemable in vileness that which he 
knows to be indispensable for hope, 
this solemn opinion of Lord Claren- 
don’s, upon his royal master’s last 
Stake, had been in earlier ages anti- 
Cipated by Cicero, under the very same 
circumstances, with regard to the same 
ultimate resource, The army which 
Pompey had concentrated in the re- 
gions of northern Greece, was the 
ultimate resource of that party: be- 
cause, though a strong xucleus for 
other armies existed in other pro- 
vinces, these remoter dependencies 
were in all likelihood contingent upon 
the result from this—were Pompey 
prosperous, they would be prosperous ; 
if not, not. Knowing, therefure, the 
fatal emphasis which belonged to his 
words, not blind to the inference which 
they involved, Cicero did, notwith- 
Standing, pronounce confidentially 
that same judgment of despair upon 
the army soon to perish at Pharsalia, 
which, from its strange identity of 
tenor and circumstances, we have 
quoted from Lord Clarendon. Both 
statesmen spoke confessedly of a last 
sheet anchor ; both spoke of an army 
Vicious in its military composition; 
but also, which is the peculiarity of 
the case, both charged the onus of their 
own despair upon the non-professional 
qualities of the soldiers; upon their 
licentious uncivic temper 3 upon their 
open anticipations of plunder; and 





‘upon their tiger-training towards a. 


great festival of coming revenge. 

Lord Clarendon, however, it may 
be said, did not include the commander 
of the Devonshire army in his denun- 
ciation. No; and there it is that the 
two reports differ. Cicero did include 
the commander. It was the com- 
mander whom he had chiefly in his 
eye, Others, indeed, were parties to 
the horrid conspiracy against the 
country which he charged upon Pom. 
pey: for non datur conjuratio aliter 
quam per plures; but these “ others” 
were not the private soldiers—they 
were the leading officers, the staff, the 
council at Pompey’s headquarters, 
and generally the men of senatorial 
rank, Yet still, to complete the dis- 
mal unity of the prospect, these con- 
spirators had an army of ruffian fo~ 
reigners under their orders, such as 
formed an appropriate engine for 
their horrid purposes. 

This is a most important point for 
clearing up the true character of the 
war; and it has been utterly neglected 
by historians. It is notorious that 
Cicero, on first joining the faction of 
Pompey after the declaration of hos- 
tiliues, had for some mouths justified 
his conduct on the doctrine—that the 
*‘ causa,” the constitutional merits of 
the dispute, lay with Pompey. He 
could not deny that Caesar had grie- 
vances to plead; but he insisted on two 
things—1!. that the mode of redress, 
by which Cesar made his appeal, was 
radically iilegal—2. that the certain 
tendency of this redress was to a vivil 
revolution, Such had been the con- 
sistent representation of Cicero, until 
the course of events made him better 
acquainted with Pompey’s real temper 
and policy. It is also notorious—and 
here lies the key to the error of all 
biographers—tbat about two years 
later, when the miserable death of 
Pompey had indisposed Cicero to re- 
member his wicked unaccomplished 
purposes, and when the assassination 
of Cesar had made it safe to resume 
his ancient mysterious animosity to 
the very name of the great man, Ci- 
cero did undoubtedly go back to his 
early way of distinguishing between 
them. As an orator, and as a philo- 
sopher, he brought back his original 
distortions of the case. Pompey, it 
was again pleaded, bad been a cham- 
pion of the state, (sometimes he ven- 
tured upon saying, of liberty,) Caesar 
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had been a traitor and a tyrant. The 


two extreme terms of his own polities, 
the earliest and the last, do in fact 
meet and blend. But the proper ob- 
ject of scrutiny for the sincere enqui- 
rer is this parenthesis of time, that 
intermediate experience which placed 
him in daily communion with the real 
Pompey of the year ab Urbe Cond. 
705, and which extorted from his in- 
dignant patriotism revelations to his 
confidential friend so atrocious, that 
nothing in history approaches them. 
This is the period to examine ; for 
the logic of the case is urgent. Were 
Cicero now alive, he could make no 
resistance to a construction, and a 
personal appeal sugh as this, Easily 
you might have a motive, subsequently 
to your friend's death, for dissembling 
the evil you had once imputed to him. 
But it is impossible that, as an unwills 
ing witness, you could have had any 
motive at all for counterfeiting or ex- 
aggerating on your friend an evil pur- 
pose that did not exist. The dissimu- 
Jation might be natural—the simula- 
tion was inconceivable. To suppress 
a true scandal was the office of a sor- 
rowing friend—to propagate a false 
one was the office of a knave: not, 
therefore, that later testimony which to 
have garbled was amiable, but that co- 
eval testimony which to have invented 
was insanity—this itis which we must 
abide by. Besides that, there is an- 
other explanation of Cicero's later 
language than simple piety to the me- 
mory of a friend. His discovery of 
Pompey’s execrable plans was limited 
to a few months; so that, equally from 
its brief duration, its suddenness, and 
its astonishing contradiction to all he 
had previously believed of Pompey, 
such a painful secret waslikely enough 
to fade from his recollection, after it 
had ceased to have any practical im- 
portance for the world. On the other 
hand, Cicero had a deep vindictive 
policy in keeping back any evil that 
he knew of Pompey. It was a mere 
necessity of logic, that, if Pompey had 
meditated the utter destruction of his 
country by fire and sword—if, more 
atrociously still, he had cherished a 
resolution of unchaining upon Ital 
the most ferocious barbarians he could 
gather about his eagles, Gete for in- 
stance, Colchians, Armenians—if he 
had ransacked the ports of the whole 
Mediterranean world, and had mus- 
tered all the shipping from fourteen 
separate states enumerated by Cicero, 


with an express purpose of intercept. 


ing all supplies from Rome, and of 
inflicting the slow torments of famine 
upon that vast yet non-belligerent 
city—then, in opposing such a mon- 
ster, Cesar was undeniably a publie 
benefactor. Not only would the mag- 


_nanimity and the gracious spirit of 


forgiveness in Cesar, be recalled with 
advantage into men’s thoughts, by any 
confession of this hideous malignity in 
his antagonist ; but it really became 
impossible to sustain any theory of 
ambitious violence in Cesar, when re- - 
garded under his relations to such a 
body of parricidal conspirators. Fight. 
ing for public objects that are difficult 
of explanatiun to a mob, easily may 
any chieftain of a party be misrepre- 
sented as a child of selfish ambition. 
But, once emblazoned as the sole bar- 
rier between his native land and a mer- 
ciless avenger by fire and famine, he 
would take a tutelary character in the 
minds of all men. To confess one 
solitary council—such as Cicero had 
attended repeatedly at Pompey’s head- 
quarters in Epirus—was, by acclama- 
tion from every house in Rome, to 
evoke a hymn of gratitude towards 
that great Julian deliverer, whose 
Pharsalia had turned aside from Italy 
a deeper woe than any which Pagans 
ism records, a2 
We insist inexorably upon this state 
of relations, as existing between Cicero 
and thetwo combatants. We refuse to 
quit this position, We affirm that, 
at a time when Cicero argued upon 
the purposes of Cesar in a manner 
confessedly conjectural, on the other 
hand, with regard to Pompey, from 
confidential communications, he re- 
ported it as a dreadful discovery, that 
mere destruction to Rome was, upon 
Pompey’s policy, the catastrophe of 
the war. Czsur, he might persuade 
himself, would revolutionize Rome; 
but Pompey, he knew in ¢onfidence, 
meant to leave no Rome in existence. 
Dees any reader fail to condemn the 
selfishness of the Constable Bourbon - 
—rauging himself at Pavia in a piteh- 
ed battle against his sovereign, on an 
argument of private wrong ? Yet the 
Constable's treason had perhaps idens 
tified itself with his self-preservation 3 
and he had no reason to anticipate a 
lasting calamity to his country fro 
any act possible to an individual. tf 


we look into ancient history, the case 
of Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, 


scarcely approaches to this, He ins 





deed returned to Athens in company 
with the invading hosts of Darius. 
But he had probably been expelled 
from Athens by violent injustice ; and, 
though attending a hostile invasion, 
he could not have caused it. Hardly 
a second case can be found in all his- 
tory as a parallel to the dreadful 
design of Pompey, unless it be that of 
Count Julian calling in the Saracens 
to ravage Spain, and to overthrow the 
altars of Christianity, on the provo- 
cation of one outrage to his own 
house ; early in the eighth century 
invoking a scourge that was not entire- 
ly to be withdrawn until the sixteenth. 
But then for Count Julian it may be 
pleaded—that the whole tradition is 
doubtful ; that if true to the letter, his 
own provocation was enormous ; and 
that we must not take the measure of 
what he meditated by the frightful 
consequences which actually ensued. 
Count Julian might have relied on the 
weakuess of the sovereign for giving 
a present effect to his vengeance, but 
might still rely consistently enough 
on the natural strength of his country, 
when once coerced into union, for 
ultimately coufounding the enemy— 
and perhaps for confounding the false 
fanaticism itself. For the worst traitor 
whom history has recorded, there re- 


mains some plea of mitigation ; some- 
thing in aggravation of the wrongs 
which he had sustained, something in 
abatement of the retaliation which he 
designed. Only for Pompey there is 


none. Rome had given him no sub- 
ject of complaint. It was true that the 
strength of Czesar lay there; because 
immediate hopes from revolution be- 
longed to democracy, tothe oppressed, 
to the multitudes in debt, fur whom 
the law had neglected to provide any 
prospect or degree of relief: and these 
were exactly the class of persons that 
could not find funds for emigrating. 
But still there was no overt act, no 
official act, no representative act, by 
which Rome had declared herself for 
either party. 

Cicero was now aghast at the dis- 
coveries he made with regard to 
Pompey. Imbecility of purpose— 
distraction of counsels—feebleness in 
their dilatory execution—all tended to 
one dilemma, either that Pompey, as 
a mere favourite of luck, never had 
possessed any military talents, or that, 
by age and conscious inequality to his 
enemy, these talents were now in a 
state of collapse. Having first, there- 


fore, made the discovery that his too 
celebrated friend was any thing but a 
statesman, (aodirixdlaros,) Cicero 
came at length to pronounce him 
acournlixdlaroyv—any thing but a ge- 
neral. But all this was nothing in 
the way of degradation to Pompey’s 
character, by comparison with the 
final discovery of the borrid retaliation 
which he meditated upon ail Italy, by 
coming back with barbarous troops to 
make a wilderness of the opulent land, 
and upon Rome in particular, by so 
posting his blockading fleets and his 
cruisers as to intercept all supplies of 
corn from Sicily—from the province 
of Africa—and from Egypt. The 
great moral, therefore, from Cicero’s 
confidential confessions is—that he 
abandoned the cause as untenable; 
that he abandoned the supposed party 
of “ good men,” as found upon trial 
to be odious intriguers—and that he 
abandoned Pompey in any privileged 
character of a patriotic leader. If he 
still adhered to Pompey as an indivi- 
dual, it was in memory of his personal 
obligations to that oligarch, but, 
secondly, for the very generous reason 
—that Pompey’s fortunes were de- 
clining; and because Cicero would 
not be thought to have shunned that 
man in his misfortunes, whom in 
reality he had felt tempted to despise 
only tor his enormous errors. 

After these distinct and reiterated 
acknowledgments, it is impossible to 
find the smallest justification for the 
great harmony of historians in repre- 
senting Cicero as having abided by 
those opinions with which he first 
entered upon the party strife. Even 
at that time, it is probable that Cicero’s 
deep sense of gratitude to Pompey 
secretly, had entered more largely into 
his decision than he had ever acknow- 
ledged to himself. For he had at first 
exerted himself anxiously to mediate 
between the two parties. Now, if he 
really fancied the views of Cesar to 
proceed on principles of destruction to 
the Roman constitution, all mediation 
was a hopeless attempt. Compromise 
between extremes lying so widely 
apart, and in fact, as between the affir- 
mation and the negation of the same 
propositions, must have been too plainly 
impossible to have justified any coun- 
tenance to so impracticable a specula- 
tion. 

But was not such a compromise im- 
possible in practice, even upon our own 
theory ofthe opposite requisitions? No, 
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And a closer statement of the true 
principles concerned, will show it was 
not. The great object of the Julian 
party was, to heal the permanent col- 
lision between the supposed functions 
of the people, in their electoral capa- 
city, in their powers of patronage, and 
in their vast appellate jurisdiction, 
with the assumed privileges of the 
senate. We all know how dreadful 
have been the disputes in our own 
country as to the limits of the consti- 
tutional forces composing the total 
state. Between the privileges of the 
Commons and the prerogative of the 
Crown, how long a time, and how 
severe a struggle, was required to ad- 
just the true temperament! To say 
nothing of the fermenting disaffection 
towards the government throughoutthe 
reign of James I., and the first fifteen 
years of his son, the great civil war 
grew out of the sheer contradictions 
arising between the necessities of the 
publicservice and the letter of superan- 
nuated prerogatives. The simple his- 
tory of that great strife was, that the 
democracy, the popular elements in 
the commonwealth, had outgrown the 
provisions of old usages and statutes. 
The king, a most conscientious man; 
believed that ‘the effurts of the Com- 


mons, which represented only the in- 
stincts of rapid growth in all popular 
interests, cloaked a secret plan of en- 
croachment on the essential rights of 


the sovereign. In this view he was 
confirmed by lawyers, the most dan- 
gerous of all advisers in political 
struggles ; for they naturally seek the 
solution of all contested claims, either 
in the position and determivation of 
ancient usage, or in the constructive 
view of its analogies. Whiereas, here 
the very question was concerning a 
body of usage and precedent, not de- 
nied in many cases as facts, whether 
that condition of policy, not unreason- 
able as adapted to a community, hav- 
ing but two dominant interests, were 
avy longer safely tenable under the 
rise and expansion of a third. For in- 
stance, the whole management of our 
foreign policy had always been re- 
served to the crown, as one of its 
most sacred mysteries, or azogeyre ; 
yet, if the people could obtain no in- 
direct control of this policy, through 
the amplest control of the public purse, 
even their domestic rights might easily 
be made nugatory. Again, it was in- 
dispensable that the crown purse, free 
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from all direct responsibility, should 
be checked by some responsibility, 
operating in a way to preserve the 
sovereign in his constitutional sanctity, 
This was finally effected by the admi- 
rable compromise—of lodging the re- 
sponsibility in the persons of all ser- 
vants by or through whom the 
sovereign could act. But this was so 
little understood by Charles I. as any 
constitutional privilege of the people, 
that he resented the proposal as much 
more insulting to himself than that of 
fixing the responsibility in his own 
person. The latter proposal he viewed 
as a violation of his own prerogative, 
fuunded upon open wrong. There 
was an injury, but no insult. On the 
other hand, to require of him the sac- 
rifice of a servant, whose only offence 
had been in his fidelity to himself, was 
to expect that he should act collusively 
with those who sought to dishonour 
him. The absolute ¢o el Rey of Spa- 
nish kings, in the last resort, seemed 
in Charles's eye indispensable to the 
dignity of the crown. And his legal 
counsellers assured him that, in con- 
ceding this point, he would degrade 
himself into a sort of upper constable, 
having some disagreeable functions, 
but none which could surround him 
with majestic attributes in the eyes of 
his subjects. Feeling thus, and thus 
advised, and religiously persuaded that 
he held his powers for the benefit of 
his people, so as to be under a deep 
moral incapacity to surrender “ one 
dowle” from his royal plumage, he did 
right to struggle with that energy and 
that cust of blood which marked his 
own personal war from 1642 to 1645. 
Now, on the other hand, we know 
that nearly all the concessions sought 
from the king, and refused as mere 
treasonable demands, were subse- 
quently reaffirmed, assumed into our 
constitutional law, and solemnly es- 
tablished for ever, about forty years 
later, by the Revolution of 168s-9. 
And this great event was in the nature 
of a compromise. For the patriots of 
1642 had been betrayed into sume ca- 
pital i claims both irreconcilable 
with the dignity of the crown, and use- 
less to the people. This ought not to 
surprise us, and does not extinguish our 
debt of gratitude to those great men. 
Where has been the man, much less 
the party of men, that did not, in a 
first essay upon so difficult an adjust- 
ment as that of an equilibration 
B 
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between the limits of political forces, 
travel into some excesses? But forty 
years’ experience—the restoration of a 
party familiar with the invaluable uses 
of royalty, and the harmonious co- 
operation of a new sovereign, already 
trained to a system of restraints, made 
this final settlement as near to a per- 
fect adjustment and compromise 
between all conflicting rights, as, per- 
haps, human wisdom eould attain. 
Now, from this English analogy, we 
may explain something of what is 
most essential in the Roman confliet. 
This great feature was common to the 
two cases—that the change sought by 
the revolutionary party was not an 
arbitrary change, but in the way of a 
natural nisus, working secretly through- 
out two or three generations. It was 
a tendency that would be denied. Just 
as, in the England of 1640, it is im- 
possible to imagine that, under any 
immediate resuit whatever, ultimately 
the mere necessities of expansion in a 
people, ebullient with juvenile ener- 
gies, and passing at every decennium 
into new stages of development, could 
have been gainsayed or much retarded. 
Had the nation embodied less of that 
stern political temperament, which 
leads eventually to extremities in ac- 
tion, it is possible that the upright and 
thoughtful character of the sovereign 
might have reconciled the Commons to 
expedients of present redress, and for 
twenty years the crisismight have been 
evaded. But the licentious character of 
Charles II. would inevitably have chal- 
lenged the resumption of the struggle 
in a more embittered shape; for in 
the actual war of 1642, the separate 
resources of the crown were soon ex- 
hausted ; and a deep sentiment of re- 
spect towards the king kept alive the 
principle of fidelity to the crown, 
through all the escillations of the pub- 
lie mind. Under a stronger reaction 
against the personal sovereign, it is 
not absolutely impossible that the 
aristocracy might have come into the 
project of a republic. Whenever this 
body stood aloof, and by alliage with 
the church, as well as with a very 
large section of the democracy, their 
non-adhesion to republican plans 
finally brought them to extinction. 
But the principle cannot be refused— 
that the conflict was inevitable; that 
the collision could in no way have 
been evaded; and for the same reason 
as spoken so loudly in Rome—because 


the grievances to be redressed, and 
the incapacities to be removed, and 
the organs to be renewed, were abso- 
lute and urgent; that the evil grew 
out of the political system; that this 
system had generally been the silent 
product of time; and that as the 
sovereign, in the English case most 
conscientiously, so on the other hand, 
in Rome, the Pompeian faction, with 
no conscience at all, stood upon the 
letter of usage and precedent, where 
the secret truth was—that nature her- 
self, that nature which works in poli- 
tical by change, by growth, by de- 
struction, not less certainly than in 
physical organizations, had long been 
silently superannuating these prece- 
dents, and preparing the transition 
into forms more in harmony with pub- 
lic safety. 

The capital fault in the operative 
constitution of Rome, had long been 
in the antinomies, if we may be par- 
doned for so learned a term, of the 
public service. It is not so true an 
expression—that anarchy was always 
to be apprehended, as, in fact—tnat 
anarchy always subsisted. What made 
this anarchy more and less dangerous, 
was the persoual eharaeter of the par- 
ticular man militant for the moment ; 
next, the variable interest which such 
a party might have staked upon the 
contest; and lastly, the variable means 
at his disposal towards public agita- 
tion. Fortunately for the public safety, 
these forces, like all forces in this 
world of compensations and of fluctu- 
ations, obeying steady laws, rose but 
seldom into the excess which menaced 
the framework of the state. Even in 
disorder, when long-continued, there 
is an order that can be calculated : 
dangers were foreseen; remedies were 
put into an early state of preparation. 
But because the evil had not been so 
ruinous as might have been predicted, 
it was not the less an evil, and it was 
not the less enormously increasing. 
The democracy retained a large class 
of functions, for which the original 
uses had been long extinct. Powers, 
which had utterly ceased to be avail- 
able for interests of their own, were 
now used purely as the tenures by 
which they held a vested interest in 
bribery. The sums requisite for bti- 
bery were rising as the great: estates 
rose. No man, even in a gentlemanly 
rank, no egues, no ancient noble even, 
unless his income were hyperbelieally 
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yast, or unless as the creature of some 
party in the background, could at 
length face the ruin of a political 
career. We do not speak of men 
antieipating a special resistance, but 
ef those who stood in ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Atticus is not a man 
whom we should cite for any authority 
in a question of principle, for we be. 
lieve him to have been a dissembling 
knave, and the most perfect vicar of 
Bray exiaut; but in a question of 
prudence, his example is decisive. 
Latterly he was worth a hundred 
thousand pounds. Four-fifths of this 
sum, it is true, had been derived from 
a easual bequest; however, he had 
been rich enough, even in early life, 
to present all the poor citizens of 
Athens—probably 12,000 families— 
with a year’s consumption for two in- 
dividuals of excellent wheat; and he 
had been distinguished for other osten- 
tatious largesses ; yet this man held 
it to be ridiculous, in common pru- 
denee, that he should embark upon 
auy pulitical career. Merely the costs 
of an edileship, to which he would 
have arrived in early hife, would have 
swallowed up the entire hundred thou- 
sand pounds of his mature good-luck. 
*“ Honores non petiit: quod neque 
peti more majorum, neque capi pos- 
sent, conservatis legibus, in tam effusis 
largitionibus; neque geri sine periculo, 
corruptis civitatis moribus.” But this 
argument on the part of Atticus 
pointed to a modest and pacific career, 
When the polities of a man, or his 
special purpose, happened to be po- 
lemie, the costs, and the personal risk, 
and the risk to the public peace, were 
on a scale prodigiously greater. No 
man with such views could think of 
eoming forward without a princely 
fortune, and the courage of a martyr. 
Milo, Curio; Decimus Brutus, and 
many persons beside, in a lapse of 
twenty-five years, spent fortunes of 
four and five hundred thousand pounds, 
and without accomplishing, after all, 
much of what they proposed. In 
other shapes, the evil was still more 
Inalignant ; and, as these circumstan- 
tial cases are the most impressive, we 
will bring forward a few. 

I. Provineial adménistrations.—The 
Romans were not charaeteristiceally a 
rapacious or dishonest people—the 
Greeks were; andit is a fact strongly 
illustrative of that infirmity in prin- 
ciple, and levity, which made the 


Greeks so contemptible to the graver 
judgments of Rome—that hardly a 
trustworthy man could be found for 
the receipt of taxes. The regular 
course of business was, that the Greeks 
absconded with the money, unless nar- 
rowly watched. Whatever else they 
might be—sculptors, buffoons, dancers, 
tumblers—they were a nation of 
swindlers. For the art of fidelity in 
peculation, you might depend upon 
thein tu any amount. Now, amongst 
the Romans, these petty knaveries 
were generally unknown. Even as 
knaves they had aspiring minds; and 
the original key to their spoliations 
in the provinces, was undoubtedly the 
vast seale of their domestic corruption. 
A man who had to begin by bribing 
one nation, must end by fleecing an- 
other. Almost the only open chan- 
nels through which a Roman noble- 
man could create a fortune, (always 
allowing for a large means of mar- 
rying to advantage, since a man might 
shoot a whole series of divorces, still 
refunding the last dowery, but still re- 
placing it with a better,) were these 
two—lending money on sea-risks, or 
to embarrassed municipal corporations 
on good landed or personal security, 
with the gain of twenty, thirty, or even 
forty per cent; and secondly, the 
grand resource of a provincial gos 
vernment. The abuses we need not 
state: the prolongation of these lieu- 
tenancies beyond the legitimate year, 
was one source of enormous evil; and 
it was the more rooted an abuse, be- 
cause very often it was undeniable 
that other evils arose in the opposite 
scale from too hasty a succession of 
govetnors, upon which principle no 
consistency of local improvements 
could be ensured, nor any harmony 
even in the administration of justice, 
since each successive governor brought 
his own system of legal rules. As to 
the other and more flagrant abuses in 
extortion from the province, in garb- 
ling the accounts and defeating all 
scrutiny at Rome, in embezzlement of 
military pay, and in selling every kind 
of private advantage for bribes, these 
have been made notorious by the very 
circumstantial exposure of Verres. 
But some of the worst evils are still 
unpublished, and must be looked for 
in the indirect revelations of Cicero 
when himself a governor, as well as 
the incidental relations by special facts 
and cases, We, on our parts, will 
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venture to raise a doubt whether 
Verres ought really to be cousidered 
that exorbitant criminal whose guilt 
has been so profoundly impressed 
upon us all by the forsenie artitices of 
Cicero. The true reasons for his 
condemnation must be sought, first, in 
the proximity to Rome of that Sicilian 
province where many of his alleged 
oppressions had occurred—the fluent 
iniercourse with this island, and the 
multiplied inter-connexions of indivi- 
dual towns with Roman grandees, 
aggravated the facilities of making 
charges; whilst the proofs were any 
thing but satisfactory in the Roman 
judicature. Here lay one disadvan- 
tage of Verres; but another was— 
that the ordinary system of bribes, 
viz, the sacrifice of one portion from 
the spoils in the shape of bribes to 
the jury (judices) in order to redeem 
the other portions, could not be applied 
in this case. The spoils were chiefly 
works of art: Verres was the very 
first man who formed a gallery of art 
in Rome; and a French writer in the 
Académie des Inscriptions has written 
a most elaborate catalogue raisonnée to 
this gallery—drawn from the materi- 
als icft by Cicero and Pliny. But 
this was obviously a sort of treasure 
that did not admit of partition. And 
the object of Verres would equally 
have been defeated by selling a part 
for the costs of “ salvage” on the 
rest. In this sad dilemma, Verres 
upon the whole resolved to take his 
chance: or, if bribery were applied to 
some extent, it must have stopped far 
short of that excess to which it would 
have proceeded under a more disposa- 
ble form of his gains. But we will 
not conceal the truth which Cicero 
indirectly reveals. The capital abuse 
in the provincial system was—not that 
the guilty governor might escape, but 
that the innocent governor might be 
ruined. It is evident that, in a major- 
ity of cases, this magistrate was thrown 
upon his own discretion. Nothing 
could be so indefinite and uncircum- 
stantial as the Roman laws on this 
head. The most upright administra- 
tor was almost as cruelly laid open to 
the fury of calumnious persecution as 
the worst: both were often cited to 
answer upon parts of their adminis- 
tration altogether blameless; but, 
when the original rule had been so 
wide and lax, the final resource must 
be in the mercy of the tribunals. 


II. The Roman judicial system.— 
This would require a separate volume, 
and chiefly upon this ground—that in 
no country upon earth, except Rome, 
has the ordinary. administration of 
justice been applied as a great politi- 
cal engine. Men, who could not 
otherwise be removed, were constantly 
assailed by impeachments; and often- 
times for acts done furty or fifty years 
before the time of trial. But this 
dreadful aggravation of the injustice 
was not generally needed. The sys- 
tem of trial was the most corrupt that 
has ever prevailed under European 
civilization. The composition of their 
courts, as to the rank of the numerous 
jury, was continually changed: but 
no change availed to raise them above 
bribery. The rules of evidence were 
simply none at all. Every hearsay, 
erroneous rumour, atrocious libel, was 


allowed to be offered as evidence.- 


Much of this never could be repelled, 
as it had not been anticipated. And, 
even in those cases where no bribery 
was attempted, the issue was depend- 
ent, almost in adesperate extent, upon 
the impression made by the advucate. 
And fiaally, it must be borne in mind 
that there was no presiding judge, in 
our sense of the word, to sum up—to 
mitigate the effect of arts or falsehood 
in the advocate—to point the true 
bearing of the evidence—still less to 
state and to restrict the law. Law 
there very seldom was any, in a pre- 
cise circumstantial shape. The ver- 
dict might be looked for accordingly. 
And we do not scruple to say—that 
so triumphant a machinery of oppres- 
sion has never existed, no, not in the 
dungeons of the inquisition. 

lil. Lhe license of public libelling. 
—Upon this we had proposed to en- 
large. But we must forbear. One 
only caution we must impress upon 
the reader; he may fancy that Cicero 
would not practise or defend in others 
the absolute abuse of confidence on 
the part of the jury and audience by 
employing direct falsehoods. But 
this is a mistake, Cicero, in his justi- 
fication of the artifices used at the bar, 
evidently goes the whole length of 
advising the employment of all mis- 
statements whatsoever which wear a 
plausible air. His own practice leads 
to the same inference. Not the false- 
hood, but the defect of probability, is 
what in his eyes degrades any possible 
assertion or insinuation, And he 
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holds also—that a barrister is not 
accountable for the frequent self- 
contradictions in which he must be 
thus involved at different periods of 
time. The immediate purpose is 
paramount to all extra-judicial con- 
sequences whatever, and to all subse- 
quent exposures of the very grossest 
inconsistency in the most calumnious 
falsehoods. 

IV. The morality of expediency em- 
ployed by Roman statesmen.— The 
regular relief, furnished to Rome 
under the system of anarchy which 
Cesar proposed to set aside, lay in 
seasonable murders. When a man 
grew potent in political annoyance, 
somebody was employed to murder 
him. Never was there a viler or 
better established murder than that of 
Clodius by Milo, or that of Carbo 
and others by Pompey when a young 

“man, acting as the tool of Sylla. Yet 
these and the murders of the two 
Gracchi, nearly a century before, 
Cicero justifies as necessary. So 
little progress had Jaw and sound 
political wisdom then made, that 
Cicero was not aware of any thing 
monstrous in pleading for a most vil- 
lanous act—that circumstances had 
made it expedient. Such a man is 
massacred, and Cicero appeals to all 
your natural feelings of honour against 
the murderers. Such another is mas- 
sacred on the opposite side, and Cicero 
thinks it quite sufficient to reply— 
« Oh, but [ assure you he was a bad 
man—I knew him to be a bad man. 
And it was his duty to be mur- 
dered—as the sole service he could 
render the commonwealth.” So again, 
in common with all his professional 
brethren, Cicero never scruples to 
ascribe the foulest lusts and abomina- 
ble propensities to any public antago- 
nist ; neverasking himselfany question 
but this— Will it look probabie? He 
personally escaped such slanders, be- 
Cause as a young man he was known 
to be rather poor, and very studious. 
But in later life a horrible calumny 
of that class settled upon himself, and 
one peculiarly shocking to his paren- 
tal grief; for he was then sorrowing 
in extremity for the departed lady who 
had been associated in the slander, 
Do we lend a moment’s credit to the 
foul iosinuation? No. But we see 
the equity of this retribution revolving 
upon one who had so often slandered 
others in the same malicious way. At 
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last the poisoned chalice came round 
to his own lips, and at amoment when 
it wounded the most acutely. 

V. The continued repetition of con- 
vulsions in the state.—Under the last 
head we have noticed a consequence 
of the long Roman anarchy dreadful 
enough to contemplate, viz. the ne- 
cessity of murder as 4 sole relief to 
the extremities continually recurring, 
and as a permanent temptation to the 
vitiation of all moral ideas in the 
necessity of defending it imposed often 
upon such men as Cicero. This was 
an evil which cannot be exaggerated : 
but a more extensive evil lay in the 
recurrence of those conspiracies which 
the public anarchy promoted. We 
have all been deluded upon this point. 
The conspiracy of Catiline, to those 
who weigh well the mystery _ still 
enveloping the names of Cesar, of 
the Consul C. Antonius, and others 
suspected as partial accomplices in this 
plot, and who consider also what par- 
ties were the exposers or merciless 
avengers of this plot, was but a reite- 
ration of the attempts made within 
the vrevious fifty years by Marius, 
Ciona, Sylla, and finally by Ceesar 
and by his heir Octavius, to raise a 
reformed government, safe and stable, 
upon this hideous oligarchy that annu- 
ally almost brought the people of 
Rome into the necessity of a war and 
the danger of a merciless proscription. ~ 
That the usual system of fraudulent 
falsehoods was offered by way of evi-~ 
dence against Catiline, is pretty 
obvious. Indeed, why should it have 
been spared? The evidence, in a 
lawyer's sense, is after all none at ail. 
The pretended revelations of foreign 
envoys go fur nothing. These could 
have been suborned most easily. And 
the shocking defect of the case is— 
that the aceused party were never put 
on their defence, never confronted 
with the base tools of the accusers, 
and the senators amongst them were 
overwhelmed with clamours if they 
attempted their defence in the senate. 
The motive to this dreadful injustice 
is manifest. There was aconspiracy ; 
that we do not doubt; and of the 
same nature as Cesar’s, Else why 
should eminent men, too dangerous 
for Cicero to touch, have been impli- 
cated in the obscurer charges? How 
had they any interest in the ruin of 
Rome? How had Catiline any inter- 
est in such a tragedy ?—But all the 
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grandees, who were too much embar- 
rassed in debt to bear the means of 
profiting by the machinery of bribes 
applied to so vast a populace, natu- 
rally wished to place the administra- 
tion of public affairs on another 
footing ; many from merely selfish 
purposes, like Cethegus or Lentu- 
lus—some, we doubt not, from purer 
motives of enlarged patriotism, One 
charge against Catiline we may 
quote from many, as having tainted 
the most plausible part of the pretended 
evidence with damnatory suspicions, 
The reader may not have remarked— 
but the fact is such—that one of the 
standing artifices for injuring a man 
with the populace of Rome, when all 
other arts had failed, was to say, that 
amongst his plots was one for burning 
the city. This cured that indifference 
with which otherwise the mob listened 
to stories of conspiracy against a sys- 
tem which they held in no reverence 
or affection. Now, this most sense- 
less charge was renewed against Cati- 
line. It is hardly worthy of notice. 
Of what value to him could be a heap 
of ruins? Or how eould he hope to 
found an influence amongst those who 
were yet reeking fromsuch a calamity ? 

But, in reality, this conspiracy was 
that effort continually moving under- 
ground, and which would have conti- 


[July, 
nually exploded in shocks dreadful to 
the quiet of the nation, which mere 
necessity, and the instincts of position, 
prompted to the parties interested. 
Let the reader only remember the 
long and really ludicrous succession 
of men sent out against Antony at 
Mutina by the senate, viz. Octavius, 
Plancus, Asinius Pollio, Lepidus, every 
one of whom fell away almost instantly 
to the anti-senatorial cause, to say 
nothing of the consuls, Hirtius and 
Pansa, who would undoubtedly have 
followed the general precedent, had 
they not been kiiled prematurely: and 
it will become apparent how irresist- 
ible this popular cause was, as the 
sole introduction to a patriotic refor- 
mation, rarged too notoriously against 
a narrow scheme of selfishness, which 
interested hardly forty families, It 
does not follow that all men, simply as 
enemies of an oligarchy, would have 
afterwards exhibited a pure patriotism. 
Cesar, however, did. His reforms, 
even before his Pompeian struggle, 
were the greatest ever made by an 
individual ; and those which he ear- 
ried through after that struggle, and 
during that brief term which his mur- 
derers allowed him, transcended by 
much all that in any one century had 
been accomplished by the collective 
patriotism of Rome. 
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Tue Royal Academy have chosen 
a motto from Symmachus for their 
catalogue this year that may be of 
ambiguous sense—‘‘ Omne quod in 
cursu est viget.”” There are move- 
ments in a circle, movements retro- 
gressive as progressive. The vitality 
shown in the course, the movement, 
is not always healthy, not always in. 
dicative of vigour. A foundered post- 
horse cannot keep on his legs at a 
quiet pace—you must spur him to the 
full trot or the gallop. A spent ball 
too, viget, yet is nevertheless a spent 
ball, progressing to a dead stop ap- 
parentlyleisurelyenough, yet deadly 
to encounter. A newly recru‘ted 
soldier in one of our battles, not be- 
ing in the thick of the fray, saw one 
of these spent cannon-balls hesitating- 
ly and slowly rolling onwards near 
the ranks, and to make sport, ran out 
to stop it as he would a cricket-ball, 
but it killed him on the spot. «* Omne 
quod in cursu est viget,” was to him 
an epitaph. We do not see any very 
just application of the line to the aca- 
demicians and their works. ~ We can- 
not suspect them of the extreme mo- 
desty, that they should say in it, « You 
see we keep moving, therefore are 
not defunct.” And yet it is more 
than possible that they may have some 
*¢ spent balls” among them; and some 
who, like the post-horse, exhibit their 
vitality in rapid and eccentric motions, 
with which public taste cannot keep 
pace. ‘ Symmachus” here then is 
not a good *‘ally,” as the name would 
import, and is rather ready to trip up 
the heels of friend or foe. For our 
part, we do most sincerely wish that 
our academicians would go on at a 
more sober pace, and not endeavour 
to outrun each other at all, oftentimes 
outrunning thereby all judgment, both 
their own andthe world’s. And while 
in the wishing trim we may add, that 
we should be better pleased if they 
did not admit so many candidates in 
the race, though many of them do 
happen to come with flaunty colours 
and ribbons flying. 
four hundred and nine works of art 
in one exhibition is a fearful number, 
perhaps enough to bring the arts into 
disrepute. And then we are told of 
hundreds upon hundreds rejected ; 
and yet a general cry is raised for 
patronage. That is well enough, for 
it must require a great deal of patron- 
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age to take off this stock on hand} 
but then with this cry for patronage, 
there is a concurrent attempt to raise, 
not art, but artists by the thousands ; 
so that if we “ progress,” and our 
English school * of design” viget, 
an income tax will not provide all with 
acrust and porter. It may be very 
much doubted if the multiplication of 
artists is the advancement of art. It 
encourages a taste for mediocrity, even 
intentional mediocrity ; it sets before 
the public eye too conspicuously mi- 
nor fascinations, till it is content to 
look no higher, atid to leave the mind 
unfed. We wish, therefore, it were a 
rule to select the best pictures, best 
in their moral effect and dignity, te 
an amount not exceeding one hundred; 
and surely it would be very difficult 
to find, at any one exhibition, such a 
number, worthy to bear and carry 
with them in the world’s opinion the 
stamp of the “ English school.” It 
is not intended by these remarks that 
pictures of lower class should not be 
exhibited ; they should have their ap- 
propriate “show rooms;” but we 
would have our Royal Academy come 
forth with the sanction of genius, and 
* honoris causa” the implied mark 
of distinction for every production it 
exhibits. We might then have an 
‘«* English school.” If the academy, 
however, will still go on upon the mul- 
tiplying scale, we should like to see 
a new establishment arise upon this 
limiting foundation, persuaded that it 
would create ten times the interest 
of any other exhibition, and hold forth 
a noble object of emulation: We want 
to make not many painters, but great 
painters ; noble rewards, not frittered 
and minute distributions. We should 
not care if half the artists we already 
have, and who have merit and dex- 
terity of execution, were sent taylor- 
ed to-morrow. We are overwhelm- 
ed with mediocrity of talent—with 
works you cannot deny to be good in 
their kind, but of a bad kind, without 
meaning, or any meaniug that the 
mind will burden itself to remember. 
We paint all things, where few are 
worthy. Our great academical ex- 
hibition wants a character. It has 
nothing great and important where- 
with to designate it. We happened, 
before we had visited the Exhibition, 
to ask a foreigner of great acknow- 


_ledged taste and distinction, what he 
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thought of it. His reply struck us 
as not to the honour of our country. 
We felt a sting, which was probably 
not meant to wound. He said, “ there 
are some exquisitely-painted dogs.” 
Is then, thought we, in our jealousy, 
the great depository of British Art 
little better than a kennel! Yet we 
do not depreciate the great artist, for 
great he is, and immortal will be his 
name and his works, who thus seemed 
to characterize our school: on the 
contrary, “ upon view,” we were al- 
most reconciled to the remark, so 
eminently excellent are the works of 
Landseer, and at no exhibition that 
we remember, more so than at this. 
He is, in fact, not only our most fine 
workman, but perhaps our most poe- 
tical painter. He is, as the wisest 
fabulists were in literature, moral and 
historical, instructing and delighting 
all, men, women, and children, by 
other creatures than of their own kith 
and kin, yet demanding a universal 
sympathy, and obtaining it easily. 
Having thus spoken our sentiments 
concerning this admirable painter, we 
may still regret that there should be 
little in other walks of art, of compa- 
rative excellence, by which our Eng- 
lish school might be worthily distin- 
guished. And yet it cannot be de- 
nied that there are works of preten- 
sion and great merit, and of suffi 
ciently new cast to help to a designa- 
* tion—they are, however, too few, 
stand alone, and perhaps, we may add, 
fall short of the perfection which is 
aimed at, and which is so nearly at- 
tained. We allude chiefly to the 
works of Maclise. He dares to tell 
the whole of a story, some will say, 
do say, theatrically—that we consider 
no dispraise. It is the business of the 
dramatist to make good pictures, and 
whether it be done by the players or 
the painter, what matter, so they be 
effective, and the story worth telling ; 
and how shall they be better told than 
as the author intended they should 
be represented? The boards of the 
theatre and the canvass are the same 
thing—the eye is to behold, and tie 
mind is to be moved. Noris there a 
Jack of originality in Mr Maclise ; 
he knows how to assist, and by his 
art to bring out the whole conception 
of the poet ; a conception not to be 
discovered as embodied, ‘or capable of 
* being embodied, in distinct words and 
in parts, but gathered from the feel- 
ing of the whole, and which to em- 
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body by another art, is no small test 
of genius. Whatever defects Mr 
Maclise may have, and we think he 
has many, they arise not from weak- 
ness—power is his chief quality ; it 
even makes his faults more conspi- 
cuous ; and we had rather see it so; 
for great and noble things may be 
struck off by it, and that which is now 
wrong, nay, false and bad, may find 
in him a tempering hand, and be made 
keep due place, and be converted into 
beauty. He fears no position of the 
human figure, his drawing is bold and 
true, and his grouping artistically, 
technically speaking, nearly perfect. 
If he chooses to make rules for him- 
self, and to introduce more figures, 
and more evident episode than the 
old masters thought proper, he con- 
trives not to lose the entirety of his 
subject in so doing, and so groups 
his figures, that, however many, they 
do not oppress us with a crowd, and 
he makes them appear essential to 
his story. We say not that this his 
rule is a good one. We wait to see 
what he will ultimately do with it, 
unwilling to admit limits and shackles 
unnecessarily upon genius. We be- 
lieve we have spoken of the two art- 
ists that most people speak of who 
visit the academy this year, as giving, 
more than any others, or rather, we 
should say, tending to give, a charac- 
ter to our Exhibition; and therefore 
it is fair to give such notice of them, 
even before we come to make any 
remarks upon their particular works. 

Upon the whole, we do not think 
this year’s Exhibition any improve- 
ment upon the last. Some artists 
that should be greatest are inferior to 
themselves—far inferior; and some, 
so few or so unimportant are their pic- 
tures, may be scarcely considered ex- 
hibitors. Eastlake has but one pic- 
ture, and that a small one, and might 
be overlooked from its very modesty 
and excellence; it is, however, ex- 
quisitely beautiful. We have lost 
Sir David Wilkie—for it would not 
be fair to his name and fame to view 
his pictures now exhibited as speci- 
mens of his power. Poor Sir David! 
his was a melancholy end, just when 
he was in the full hopes of realizing 
the fruits of his travail and his travel. 
Nor do we in the least sympathise 
with Mr Haydon in his ambiguous 
eulogium upon his friend, in thinking 


‘jt a glorious death that a painter's 
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deep sea. Such a burial might be in 
keeping with the life and death of a 
sailor whose home that element is: 
but with the painter we associate the 
warm hearth, and comfortable fire 
gleaming upon his easel, and conver- 


sazzione on art. How apt are some 
people to exaggerate the pathetic, and 
think it fine, and fine feeling too, all 
the while being nothing more than 
ridiculous. Nor is exaggeration of 
the merits of an artist beneficial to 
his after fame; the strained bow re- 
coils ; we are apt to undervalue when 
the cold fit comes. We were never 
of those who thought Sir David a 
giant in art, and have often criticised 
his works with some severity ; and see 
no reason why his death, which we 
lament, should excite a maudlin sym- 
pathy, or disarm criticism of truth. 
In this age we deal in complimentary 
superlatives, so that it is; difficult to 
fix any in a true position. Sir David 
Wilkie was an admirable artist ; but 
neither in design, nor manner of treat- 
ing his subjects, was there conspicu- 
ous the “ vivida vis ingenii.” He ap- 
peared always to be cool, and to a 
great extent judicious, at his easel ; 
never hurried into an enthusiasm that 
should take with it his subject and 
the spectator. Good sense, talents, 
aud unwearied labour, from an early 
age led him to a less faulty style of 
painting than we had before seen 
among us. He captivated by his 
finish and great truth of character. 
Nature was at once recognised ; and 
his arrangements were clear and art- 
istical. Wealways thought him very 
judicious in giving a proper space for 
his figures to act their parts in; they 
did not crowd in upon the canvass ; 
nor ieave too large a space “ to let.” 
In these respects he was highly bene- 
ficial to Art ; for after him, the unde- 
fined, ill-painted scenes of familiar life 
only disgusted. He brought this class 
of art into high respectability. If he 
was not a good colourist, he avoided 
offending by an unnecessary display, 
and this was characteristic of his 
judgment. He had not, however, a 
true and strong feeling fer beauty. 
He would often introduce positive de- 
formity when the beautiful would have 
answered the purpose of bis story 
quite as well. In his celebrated pic- 
ture of the “ Blind Fiddler,” we do 
not remember one graceful, mode- 
derately graceful, figure ; the boy with 
his mocking imitations is absolutely 
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25 
hideous in his grimaces ; if compelled 
to have the picture before us, we ¢ 1uld 
not resist the painting him out. In 
his “ Rent Day,” the figures are half 
of them deformed—the farmer at the 
table has a hump- back, or his shoulder 
is out. The “ Blind-man’s buff” is 
all hips and elbows, quite disagreeable 
to the eye when it has caught this pe- 
culiarity. 

Now, we think it should be a max- 
im in art to deal as much as possible 
in beauty—never to introduce defor- 
mity, unless the subject demands it, 
and then to let the manner of treating 
it, or the attraction of other parts, 
take off the unpleasantness of it. And 
herein the painter will often be called 
upon to distinguish between infirmity 
and deformity. Raffaele’s genius was 
very remarkably shown in his power 
over the necessity of his subject; 
making beauty conspicuous as a whole, 
where some of the parts were neces- 
sarily otherwise. And even these, as 
we may term them, originally bad 
parts, how does he put upon them 
some mystery, or some divine opera- 
tion, to which the mind is so power- 
fully directed, that it too is absorbed 
in awe and expectation to dwell upon 
the defect as infirmity or deformity, 
So it is in the figures at the * Beauti- 
ful Gate,” where beauty is throughout 
the picture; and in the miserable 
cripple we fancy we see one ready to 
start up into strength and beauty, even 
such perfection of form as we see all 
around him. And such is the case in 
the demoniacal boy in “ The Trans- 
figuration.” There is the awfuiness 
of a mystery beyond human means to 
comprehend, and the presence of a 
potent evil, above human, that the 
great subject of the Transfiguration 
can alone annihilate. Now, Sir Da- 
vid'’s early practice lying in the look- 
ing for and accurate delineation of 
peculiarities of character, was against 
his natural perception of the beautiful, 
if it was ever much in him. We have 
hitherto been speaking of his earlier 
style, upon which, after all, his fame 
will rest, for he did not succeed, with 
very few exceptions, (one of which 
was his “ Benvenuto Cellini and the 
Pope,’’) in the attempt to incorporate 
with his own the manner of the Spa- 
nish and Italian painters, There was, 
too, a lack of prominent object in his 
story. It is not enough to say, this 


Shall represent such and such an event; 


what power, what feeling, is the event 
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itself to tell? if it is nothing but pic- 
torial device, and display of mechani- 
eal art, there is, after all, but a splen- 
did poverty. 

Painters often overwork themselves, 
and are, in consequence, subject to 
hallucinations. It has often been ex- 
emplifieds and fictions built upon the 
malady: it deserves to be treated ten- 
derly, for it arises from overlabour in 
the service of mankind. It is apt to 
seize upon some oddity, some miscon- 
ception, wherein the eye has ceased 
to be true to the judgment, but strange- 
ly caters to the hallucination. In his 
later pictures, Sir David Wilkie’s man- 
ner of representing hair must have 
arisen in some deception of this kind. It 
is even conspicuons in his head of Cel- 
lini ; but thé most remarkable instance 
of it was in the small portrait of a 
boy, some three or four years old, 
that .every eye but his own thought 
the strangest thing imaginable. And 
latterly, in his portraits, the flesh was 
apt to be pinked up into innumerable 
little swellings, as if the subject were 
gouty. We are persuaded he required 
rest and recreation out of his art. 
This he had probably obtained; and 
had he lived, we should have seen 
these his eccentricities amended. The 
public, then, have great reason to re- 
gret his loss; hecertainly advanced art, 
by removing indefinitiveness and inac- 
curacy, and substituting precision and 
clearness; so that honour will ever 
attend his name, and his country, 
Scotland, has, and ever will have, rea- 
son to be proud of him. But we would 
not so detract from the praise due to 
the artists who survive him, as some 
do, by lauding him as superlatively 
great, as if he were exclusively the 
English painter. Scotland may be 
justly proud, and more deeply grave ; 
but with the presence of British art 
before us, we would say, with the au- 
thor of Chevy Chase :— 

* Now, God be with him, said our (queen,) 

Sith twill no better be; 

I trust I have within my realme, 

Five hundred as good as hee.” 


Turner’s eye must play him false, it 
cannot traly represent to his mind 
either his forms or colours~or his 
hallucination is great. There were a 
number of idolatrous admirers, who, 
for along time, eou!d not see his ex- 
hibited absurdities; but as there is 
every year some one thing worse than 
ever, by degrees the lovers fall off; 
and now we scarcely find one to say a 








[Juiy, 
good word for him. And yét, though 
there is perhaps a greater absurdity 
than ever in one picture—his * Buo- 
naparte”—yet, on the whole, we do 
sincerely think Turner improved ; 
there is more of the palpable and in- 
telligible poetry, less obscured by the 
inconceivable jumble of colours, and, 
with the exception ofthe * Buona- 
parte,” less of the blood-red, into 
which he delights to plunge his hand 
—a practice which might have entitled 
him to the address of the unknown 
author in the Rathologia:— 


ZayeaQay args, 

Aluart 1% xpares Deioapevos TaAcpenue 
We have a right to suppose that the 
dreams of a sick poet have a dash of 
his genius; so it is with Turner's 
dreamy performances; there are 
glimpses of bright conceptions in 
them, not indeed distinctly discernible, 
yet they may be so perhaps to himself. 
They are like the * Dissolving Views,” 
which, when one subject is melting 
into another, and there are but half 
indications of forms, aid a strange 
blending of blues and yellows and 
reds, offer something infinitely better, 
more grand, more imaginative than 
the distinct purpose of either view 
presents. We would therefore recom- 
mend the aspirant after Turner's style 
and fame, to a few nightly exhibitions 
of the * Dissolving Views” at the 
Polytechnic, and he can scarcely fail 
to obtain the secret of the whole me- 
thod. And we should think, that 
Turner’s pictures, to give eclat to the 
invention, should be called henceforth 
“* Turner’s Dissolving Views.” 

As usual, we have to lament the 
absence of landscape — composition 
landscape. There are but few that 
even pretend to be more than views. 
Nor has Mr Lee come up to the pro- 
mise his last year's landscape gave. 
There is a new attempt by Creswick 
to represent some of the sweet seenes 
of green repose, of nature’s river scenes, 
and to a great extent successful. A 
little composition, where nature has 
failed him, would have wonderfully 
improved some of these scenes. Mr 
Roberts’s pictures are quite an exhi- 
bition of themselves, and, we doubt 
not, would look better without the 
accompaniment of works of a distract- 
ing nature. He has less, this year, of 
the Freneh-polish ; but we still think a 
little more strong roughness, or dryness, 
would be an improvement. His execu- 
tion is admirable, and his effects happy, 
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~ It is said that we excel ir por- 
traits; many in this exhibition are 


admirable; yet would it not be very 
desirable that they should have a room 
to themselves? They sadly injure 
other pictures ; the masses of colours 
in them are so large, and often so vivid, 
that pictures of subject and of many 
parts are greatly injured by the juxta- 
position. Surely the portraits them- 
selves would look better separated ; 
and there would be a fairer field for 
composition, as thereby the merits of 
each artist would be better distin- 
guished, and the candidates for a sit- 
ting would at one glance be able to 
judge what painter would be best 
suited to their individual likenesses. 

Tt is somewhat singular that this 
country should have so few marine 
painters. How seldom do we see one 

icture that would remind us that 
Vanderveldt visited our coasts. The 
insignificant pieces of this kind that 
are occasionally exhibited, generally 
represent small vessels, a sea of no 
great character, and gaudy skies. 
How unlike Vanderveldt and Back- 
huyen! It is said that the French 
artists excel us in this line of art—a 
line which might have been considered 
particularly adapted to the feelings of 
Englishmen. Stansfield, indeed, paints 
coasts, and the waters that wash them, 
with considerable effect ; but his pic- 
tures are scarcely sea-pieces. 

It is time to go round the rooms. 
—No. 6. “ A Magdalen.” W. Etty, 
R.A. There is not here the deep 
feeling of penitence of a Magdalen. 
Was the title an after-thought? Mr 
Etty’s “ Dance,” No. 33, from theshield 
of Achilles, is very gracefully group- 
ed; the easy flowing dance is well 
expressed ; and with the exception of 
the faces, which are not of the same 
flesh and blood as the bodies, the 
more extraordinary, as Mr Etty is so 
good a colourist. One would almost 
imagine the tumblers had with their 
heels been wanton, for the maiden’s 
faces are certainly black and blue. 
Mr Etty seems to forget that those 
maidens had not worn stays; he is 
generally, in this respect, too faithful 
to his model. On the whole, it is a 
fresh and very pleasing picture. 

No. 8. “ The Scheclmaster." C. 
W. Cope. This is Goldsmith’s school- 
master, and very characteristic. The 
grief of one boy, and sulky dislike of 
the other, and searching look of the 
master, who knows them all and loves 
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them all, though severe and stern f6 
view, are most truly given. Noris his - 
507, “ Goldsmith’s Age and Whisper- 
ing Lovers,” in shelter of the hawshorn 
bush, less good. 

No. 10. “An English Landscape 
Composition.” Sir A. Calcott, R.A. 
This picture has surprised us. It 
is well painted, or it would not have 
been from the pencil of so able a 
painter. As a composition it is ver 
poor; indeed, a scene without inte- 
rest, a ditch-like river with: large 
cows in it, and trees on the banks, 
We, as lovers of English landscape, 
protest against this representation of 
it. We have rich and green valleys, 
and here all is poor and weak; for 
the deep tones of nature we have a 
sickly hue, as if all had been dipped 
in milk and mustard. His “ Italian 
Landscape Composition,” No. 166, 
is very good, has some sweet tones, 
but as a composition there is not 
much in it, nor is it very indicative 
of Italian landscape. The trees are 
not good; they are not touehed by 
the fresh air. His * Dort,” 282, is 
cold and spotty. 

No. 12. “ A View of Bolton Abbey, 
Yorkshire.” C. Fielding. This is to 
our view a very unpleasant picture. 
It has no one character, no repose; 
sky and earth seem under an influenza, 
dull and dingy ; the blue, grey, and 
brown, mingle inharmoniously, 

No. 20. “ Vallone dei mulini Amal- 
fi.” C. Stanfield, R.A. The greater 
part of this is a mere ditch of dry mud; 
walls and buildings appear as if built 
out of it. In lines it is artistically eom- 
posed, a part of his art which Stanfield 
well understands. But what could 
charm him in such a subject? His 
* Isola Bella, Lago Maggiore,” is very 
sweetly painted ; but has he not omitted 
the poetry of that fairy island, and lake 
reflecting the Alps? His ** Pozzuoli 
looking towards Baie,” No. 313, isa 
sweet picture, and well composed, 
Mr Stanfield still adheres to his pecu- 
liar colouring, drab lights and blue 
shadows; it readily makes wp the 
effect of his pictures, but the colours 
are not pleasing and cannot be true, 

No. 46. “ Welsh Guides; North 
Wales.” W. Collins, R.A. We should 
have passed this picture unnoticed, had 
we not found it to be by Collins. We 
know the scene well, Liamberris; in 
nature it is grand. It would be 
scarcely possible to treat it more 
tamely ; the figures are pretty, and 
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would better suit still tamer outlines. 
It is unfortunate, too, in its colour. 
Nor, do we very much admire his 
—104, “ Prayer ;” a family about to 
leave their native shores, imploring 
Divine protection. We have an anti- 
pathy to the mock pathetic—it is tea- 
boardish; the single lantern never 
could communicate such light to the 
figures; there is a good quiet tone in 
the background. 

No. 51. “ The course of the Greta 
through Brignal wood." T. Creswick. 
© O Brignal banks are fresh and fair, 

And Greta woods are green.” 

Mr Creswick is here true to nature 
and to the poet, for the woods are 
green ; it is a charming picture, the 
very stones seem conscious of repose. 
We would suggest that a little more 
positive shade would improve it, and 
doubt if there be not too much small 
work in every part, but particularly 
in the water towards the foreground. 
This is evidently painted on the 
spot ; the left hand side of the wood 
wants character and communicatiun 
with the opposite. It was probably so 
in nature, but by the very look of the 
trees on the left, nature had here been 
mutilated.— His 180. «*A Riverscene,” 
is equally good. His best is—No. 
496. ** The Tees.” Itis very beautiful, 
a finesecluded scene ; in the same cha- 
racter with his others. We think, with 
less minute work, less hair-like linings 
in the water, somewhat more massing 
and bolder execution, and a little more 
attention to composition, we strictly 
mean artificial arrangement, Mr Cres- 
wick will make a first-rate landscape 
painter in the line he bas chosen. We 
would impress upon him that trees 
have naturally a leaning to each other, 
*¢ consociare amant.” 

No. 59. ‘“ The Lady Glenlyon.” 
F. Grant. This is excellent, as all his 
portraits are ; they have always power 
and simplicity, and his colouring is 
ever appropriate ; he has successfully 
studied Vandyck. 

No. 62. ‘ The Play Scene in 
Hamlet. D. Maclise, R.A. This is 
perhaps the most striking picture in 
the Exhibition ; itis very fine, and yet 
has very great defects. The story of 
the murder is very finely and origi- 
nally told; the play is enacted on a 
platform in the centre ; the king turns 
away his head, yet you see that, by an 
irresistible power, he will again look 
towards the scene, however slight 
that look, the murderous act will fas- 


ten upon it, for there, too, is an awful 
*‘ handwriting upon the wall.” The 
light of a lamp is intercepted, by the 
hand pouring the poison into the sleep- 
ing kings’ ear, and there is the large 
shadow of the transaction awfully de- 
depicted on the wall. Mr Maclise had 
no precedent for this—it is original, 
and evinces great genius. Parts of 
the picture are so beautifully colour- 
ed, that we are surprised Mr Maclise 
does not generally pay more atten- 
tion to this part of his art. If the 
principal figures should be Hamlet 
and Ophelia, the picture is a failure, 
but they are perhaps only among 
the incidents. The Hamlet is an 
ungentlemanly ruffian, who never 
would have waited for the play, but 
would have taken a pleasure in kill- 
ing the king upon suspicion. He is 
not the philosophic, the doubting, the 
delaying Hamlet. As to Ophelia, she 
is little’ better than a barmaid of an 
inn, and we are at first sight reconciled 
to her drowning. The queen is guod ; 
she shows she was not cognizant of 
the deed. Old Polonius is too mean, 
his advice to his son will ever stamp 
him the gentlemapv. The general 
grouping is most masterly; we like 
not the brown figure behind Ophelia— 
who ishe? Take it, with all its faults, 
and they are such that we cannot but 
think Mr Maclise will easily remedy, 
it is a very fine picture—it is in a new 
style, and as a new style we hail it— 
we mean new in comparison with ge- 
neral exhibitions, not as particularly 
distinguishing it from others by the 
same painter: we remember last year 
his very imaginative picture of the 
Sleeping Beauty, and having un- 
bounded fertility of invention, clearly 
proving that Mr Maclise has all the 
materials of a poet painter.— His“ Re- 
turn of the Kuight,” No. 273, is very 
powerful; the armour quite shines, 
and there is a tale told in that twilight 
of pleasing romance.— We think his 
“Origin ofthe Harp,” from Moore’s Me- 
lodies, a decided failure, very hard, and 
not possessing his usually good work- 
manship. 

No. 71. “ Ophelia,” “There is a 
willow,” &c. R. Redgrave, A. This 
is a very interesting figure, but not 
quite Ophelia.—His 169, ‘ Land- 
scape,’ is truly the gloomy glade, very 
true in effect ; the fretting of the wa- 
ter not quite sogood. Thelittle picture, 
according tothe poetry, is necessarily 
very dark; it is nevertheless welli 
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coloured. —No, 244. Cinderella. “That 
minx, said the step-sister, to think of 
trying on the slipper!” This we should 
call good, if we were not disappointed 
to find it by Mr Redgrave. Good as 
it is, it is nut equal to his powers ; and 
this is a subject weshould bave thought 
admirably suited to him. The coivur 
of the elder sister's bosom, who had 
tried on the slipper, is very little like 
that of flesh. Nor is Cinderella her- 
self very good ; we are sorry to see so 
exquisite a workman as Mr Redgrave 
take to white woodeny faces.—His 
«* Bad News from Sea,” is rather 
hard. Remembering Redgrave's pic- 
tures at the two last exhioitions, his 
* Mrs Cuurtly,” and “ Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s cuurtship,” we confess our 
disappointment this year.— He is pre- 
eminent in the * Eiegant Familiar,” 
especially where there 1s much charac- 
ter; we trust he will be careful how 
he quits a line in which he so much 
excels. 

No. 72. “ The tired Soldier, rest- 
ing at a road-side well,” F. Guodall, 
is a very sweet and pleasing picture, 
the only one of the artist in the Exhi- 
bition. 

No. 79. Devonshire scenery.” 
F. R. Lee, R. A. This is the worst 
picture we have seen by this able 
painter ; it is crude in colour, wants 
shade, and is too smoothly painted. 
The subject is not worth painting, and 
it is so painted in colour and effect, as 
to make it the least interesting. Nor 
are we more pleased with his “ High- 
land scenery—a Snow Storm passing 
off; it is distraction—bad conven- 
tional colouriug, not well set off, weak, 
and even unpleasant in effect; it is 
dismal only where it should be grand.— 
His 368, * Desolation,” is equally poor. 
—His “ Watering place,” No. 484, 
is a place odious to see—a scene with- 
out effect to render it pleasing; it 
fairly comes under the class of vulgar 
landseapes. How unlike are his pic- 
tures this year to those, or at least to 
one of last year! 

Ne. 84. “ Faith, Hope, and Cha- 
rity.” H. Howard, R.A. Though 
“the greatest of these is Charity,” 
it is difficult to find any that can 
cover the pictorial sins of Mr Howard. 
It is a very vile affair; very much 
below the merit of Angelica Kauff- 
man. But what shall we say of his No. 
94? ‘* Aaron staying the Plague.” 
Such an Aaron staying the plague, 
and inflicting himself, with reverence 
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be it spoken, yet we can have no reve- 
rence tor Mr Howard's pictorial effi- 
gies. The Plague is a very amicable 
biue devil, whu goes off when he is 
bidden, with blue worsted mittens at 
his finger ends, bursting into blue 
flame. The principal figure is horrid 
—there is no disease, bo positive 
plague, but that personitied by the 
demon, Unless the fallen squalling child 
be meant as an infliction. Aaron has 
odd sort of epaulettess put on the 
wrong way. iu colour and composi- 
tion it is vilissimo—were it not the 
handiwork of an K.A. we should not 
criticize it—and it occupies a conspi- 
cuous place. 

Nu. 91. “The Ford.” W. Mul- 
ready, R.A. This is clever, but not 
with very much meaning. Mr Mul- 
ready has fallen into a reprehensibdle 
style of coluuring ; it is exemplitied 
in this little picture, though less so 
than in some others in former Exhibi- 
tions—it is by far tuo hot. 

No. 96. ‘* Otters and Salmon.” E. 
Landseer, R. A.; wondrousiy exe- 
cuted. Landseer has seven pictures, 
all most exquisite; what can be more 
delicate than the pair of “ Braziiian 
monkeys,” No. 145; more powertul 
than No. 255, where the coluuring is 
most judiciously adapted to set off the 
** One Brown Dog.” So in No. 266, 
the clear red background, for biack 
and white of the creature, and bit of 
green chair for variety, and at the 
same time to make the red tell, all 
make the dug.— But of all his pictures 
we prefer No. 431, “ The Sanc- 
tuary.” 

See where the startled wild-fowlscream. 
ing rise, 

And seek in marshall’d flight those 
golden skies. 

Yon wearied swimmer scarce can win 
the land, 

His limbs yet falter on the watery strand. 

Poor hunted hart ! The painful struggle 
Oer 

How blest the shelter of that island shore! 

Where while he sobs his panting heart 
to rest, 

Nor hound, nor hunter, shall his lair 


molest.” 
Loch Marie, a Poem. 1842. 


We know not if Mr Landseer is the 
poet as well as the painter, but we 
know that the poetry of the picture is 
most touching. Nor does this picture 
owe its excellence to that finish which 
the hand of this great artist generally 
bestows upon all his works, but rather 
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to the entire complete sentiment ; 
for, in truth, it is rather slightly 
though most effectively painted. The 
poor creature can scarcely move; 
there is extreme weariness in the 
‘limbs, indicated, too, by the turn of 
the neck. He is dark against the 
golden sky, the water dropping in 
glittering drops from his panting sides. 
The screaming wild-fowl are startled, 
and fly off in the direction from 
whence the hunted hart has come, 
nor is the distance he has come for- 
gotten, the track is visible in the lake, 
leading away to the blue and fading 
mountains, as the day is closing, assu- 
ming that fabulous hue that so well 
assists the sentiment. It is most 
beautifal, an immortal work. Mr 
Landseer has indeed renovated his 
strength. 

No. 113, ‘ The Convent of Santo 
Cosimato, near Rome.” W. Havell. 
Mr Havell still retains his strange 
colouring, which renders most of his 
subjects unpleasing. We well remem- 
ber the sceuery around San Cosimato, 
but eannot recognise it in the effect 
or colouring of Mr Havell. His 
method unpoetizes nature. 

No. 123. “ The Lesson.” T. Uwins, 
R.A. This is in Mr Uwin’s pecu- 
liar style of colouring. Why will he 
not paint as he can, and as he painted 
his “‘ Fioretta”? Raw and opposed 
colours are always disagreeable ; the 
painter's business is surely to blend 
and mix his colours, so that though 
there shall be great variety in tone, 
they shall appear few, and none crude, 
for it is the judicious mixture that is 
the painter’s work; the crude colour 
is given him. Violent oppositions, 
blues, reds, and yellows, are seldom 
pleasing, and never have the repose 
a true artist should aim at. 

No. 136. This we regret to say is 
the only picture of Mr Eastlake in 
thepresent Exhibition. It is, however, 
most delieate in sentiment, and beau- 
tifully executed and coloured. It is 
well named the “ Sisters”—for it 
breathes all sisterly affection and 
Sweetness. It reminds us of Raffaele. 

No 146. ‘* Mary Magdalen in the 
desert.” F. Danby. We can easily 
imagine this picture to be injured by 
being hung in an exhibition where 
there is so much glare of vivid colours 
ing. It appears, therefore, monstrous ; 
yet on looking into it, we find much 
variety of tone. We cannot admire 
his No. 229, « A contest of a lyre and 


pipe in the Valley of Tempe.” It is 
quite unworthy a painter of such high 

enius as Mr Danby possesses. 

either in colour, effect, nor composi- 
tion does it give any idea of tie cool, 
verdant, and beautiful Vale of Tempe. 
How few would wish to live in eo 
place! it is like a poor drop-scene for 
a provincial theatre. His “ Service 
at St Cloud, in the feign of Louis 
XIV.” is clever, but has a haze over 
it nut quite pleasing. His “ Holy 
Family reposing during the Fiignt 
into Egypt—break of day" — No. 375, 
is a very beautiful and solemn scene ; 
it might be very much improved by 
giving the whole foreground a littie 
more half-light—it would concentrate 
the deep repose which is beyond it— 
the composition is very simple and 
good, the detail quite suitabie to it. 
There is considerable variety in the 
tones and colours, not at first percep- 
tible. It must look very different on 
an easel by itself. The bandiing in 
the sky istoo minute. No. 159. “ A 
Greek Girl preparing for the toilette.” 
This is very good and well coloured. 
It has great sweetness. 

We much admire Mr Geddes’s 
‘* Hagar,” No. 301. It has the great 
merit of expression. 

No. 172. ‘ Hymen burning the 
arrows of Cupid.” G. Patten, A. 
This is quite unworthy Mr Patten’s 
pencil. Why should poor Cupid 
have such fuzzy feet and limbs in 
general, yet with such brawny in- 
tention? What can we say of his 
“Eve,” No. 245? The title is am- 
bitious, but taking away the bosom 
there is no reason why he should not 
have called it Adam. It is strange 
indeed the womanly form should have 
been unattended to. Surely this is 
not * our general mother,’’. not, as 
Fuseli would say, the ‘‘ mould of gene- 
rations.” We do not in the slightest 
degree see the poetry of Milton in this 
Eve. 

No. 182. **Snow Storm,” &c. J. 
M. W. Turner, R.A. Mr Turner 
tells us * the author was in this storm 
on the night the Ariel left Harwich.” 
If so, he must have been very nearly 
lost then, and quite lost afterwards. 
His ‘“ Peace Burial at Sea,” strange 
as it is, has yet a dash of his genius. 
As to his extraordinary performanee, 
*. War,” we understand why it is 
called the ‘ Exile; but why the 
‘* Limpet,”’ isa puzzle quite in aceord- 
ance with every part of the practice. 
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We much admire No. 369; * Virginia 
diseovered by the old man and Do- 
mingo.”’ It is very good, too true 
indeed to that most pathetic tale. 

Mr H. J. Townsend exhibits great 
promise in his picture. 

No. 377. ‘ The very Picture of 
Idleness,” R. Rothwell, is very clever. 
Mr Rothwell is a very good colourist 
and portrait painter. 

No. 379. ** Il voto, or the Conva- 
lesceat.” P. Williams. Tunis repre- 
sents a convalescent girl, with her 
family and friends, returning thanks. 
There is something so uncomfortable 
in the colouring, that we at first view 
passed the picture—on examination 
we found it full of interest, and very 
well painted ; the grouping very good 
—the story well told. We tind we 
have gone on too fast, and must ree 
turn to the catalogue. 

. 184, © Thebes, looking aeross the 
Great Hall Karnae.’’ D. Roberts, 
R.A. This is very tine, the impressive 
grandeur perfectly preserved. Might 


it not be improved by a little more 
shade ?—we are still compelled to object 
to its polish. We never see a picture 
of Mr Roberts that is not imposingly 
grand—we have before objected to 


his figures—that is, the number and 
spottiness of his groups—as figures 
they are always well painted. This 
fauit is in No. 228—the ‘ Chapel of 
the Convent of St Catherine.” We 
are most pleased with his ‘* Remains 
of the Temple of Koum Ombos, Up- 
per Egypt.”’ No. 457. There is won- 
derful repose in these solemn ruins, 
the very sky is of an awful stillness— 
the grand perspective seems laid in 
magic. The eolour is remarkably 
good, and the whole effect striking ; 
this melancholy mass, in its barren 
loneliness, the mystery of ages, would 
surely have been better with a single 
figure. 

No. 185. “Portrait of a Lady.” 
Gambardella. This is a narrow es- 
cape from being an exquisitely beau- 
tiful picture. There is a novelty in 
the styie, and novelty, a rare thing, 
without assumption—with very high 
finish, nothing ean be more simple 
than the east of the figure. We could 
wish there were less of black and 
purple shades in the flesh—the co- 
louring in other respects is very 
good. The graceful lily, is emblema- 
tical poetry, and has a very good 
effect. We shall look for something 
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very good from Mr Gambardella. He 
has studied Carlo Dolce. | 

We do not admire No. 192, Lands 
scape and Battle,” R.R. Reignayle, R. 
A. Weshould have reasonably expect- 
ed better from a man of his high ta- 
lents, remembering having seen some 
very fine drawings from his hand 
why should the material affect compo- 
sition? yet it seems to do so. 

No. 201. ‘ Battle of Prestonpans,” 
W. Aiian, R.A. If tisiis contains por- 
traits, it must be doubly valuable; it is 
very striking as a whole, the confusion 
of the battle, and the order of arrange- 
meut which the painter must make to 
preserve the singleness of his subject, 
are kept well together. It reminds 
us of some of Loutherbourg’s best 
battle-scenes. 

No. 227. ‘* Winchester Towers 
Windsor, from the ‘Thames,’ W, 
F. Witherington; R.A. is a very 
pleasing transcript from nature ; ae- 
curacy in drawing and colour will 
be sure to delight, when there is an 
absenee of every thing low and dis- 
gusting in the scene. Mr Wither- 
ington never offends in this way. 

We wish all artists would cons 
sider not only nature, but the nature 
of their subjects. Who knows the 
disposition of boys better than Web- 
ster? he cannot forget school, and 
makes all remember school days, 
And what are schoolboys without 
grandmothers? and you have the true 
schoolboy’s grandmother in No. 142, 
T. Webster, A. Then. how capital 
is his ‘‘ Impenitent,”” No, 147! Nor’ 
less so his ** Going to School.” Web- 
ster knows them well, their sulks, 
their frolics, their going to seheol, 
their ‘in school,’ and their coming 
from it. If it be a happiness te re- 
member ‘ schoolboy days,” Mr 
Webster must be superlatively happy. 
For ourselves, we confess there is 
something about us which tingles at 
the thought, not quite pleasant to flesh 
and bloud. 

No. 256. “* Marty Queen of Scots 
when an infant, stripped by order of 
Mary of Guise, her mether, to eon- 
vince Sadler the English Ambassa~ 
dor she was not a decrepid child, 
which had been insinuated at court.” 
B. R. Haydon. “ Insinuated at 
court,” and more than insinuated by 
Mr Haydon, if it be decrepid to have 
unnatural limbs, that suit not each 
other in the jointing, or joining “ de. 
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crepta membra.” This is altogether 
a vulgar staring picture, without good 
colour, good drawing, or composition. 
Was the subject chosen to exhibit the 
child after the manner of Michael 
Angelo, or grand art, or the queenly 
grace and digoity ?—if either, the pur- 
pose has been forgotten in the work. 
Mr Haydon has so constantly held up 
to public view his grand art, and the in- 
justice of the Academy, that we should 
have expected something from his pen- 
cil at least in confirmation of the one 
great lecture of his life ; and something 
toastound the Academicians. On the 
contrary, hehas exhibited two pictures, 
as if to discredit the academicians’ 
exhibition; by far the worst of the 
two is No. 404. ‘* Edward the Black 
Prince, thanking Lord James Audley 
for his gallantry in the Battle of Poic- 
tiers.” This is a most confused mass 
of vulgarity for a princely and gallant 
company. The chiaroscuro is bad— 
there is no attention to light and shade 
and keeping. Surely there never was 
a worse-drawn, worse-coloured, or 
more unhero-looking, effeminate hero 
seen. Take the man’s head with the 
feather on it as it is, stick on to it a 
capacious petticoat, and the intended 
princely boldness will be readily me- 
tamorphosed into effrontery that can- 
not be masculine, and ought not to be 
feminine. The Prince is a dolt, and 
a fool. 

No. 278. ‘“ The departure of 
Charies iL. from Bentley in Stafford- 
shire, the house of Col. Lane.” C. 
Landseer, A. We have never seen a 
picture of Mr C. Landseer’s in which 
the grouping was not very good, and 
the story well told. The characters 
are truly represented; and, as she 
should be, Miss Lane is one of the 
sweetest of her sex. This is a very 
pleasing picture, clearly painted, 
fresh in colour, and with a very 
appropriate execution. 

No. 285. ‘ Portrait of William Co- 
ningham, Esq.” J. Linnel. This isa 
very good portrait, in Mr Linnel’s pe- 
culiar manner. It is most truly and 
charmingly lighted up. With great 
effect in Mr Linnel’s portraits, so in- 
visible is his method of execution, 
(and which is nevertheless blameless, ) 
that we think not of the artist, but the 
sitter alone; nor do we ask who paint- 

_ed the likeness, till we think of some 
valued friend whose portrait we should 
like to possess by the same hand. His 
portrait of «‘ Lady Baring,” 449, is 


very good, as are his others; but w° 
think No. 285 the most happy. 

No. 295. “ An Italian widow sell. 
ing all her trinkets to a Jew, except 
her husband’s picture.” J. Severn. 


Her grief is proud, and scorns to show it- 
self ; 

She'll easier lose her trinkets than a tear : 

Her children are her jewels now. 


Nothing can be more true to the 
poetry than the proud expression of 
the mother—proud to the world 
scarcely hers—deeply affectionate to 
the world within her own bosom. 
The bambino is excellent ; the cum- 
plexion of the mother would, perhaps, 
be improved by altering the tone of 
the sky. We are sorry to find this to 
be the only picture by Mr Severn in 
the Exhivition; and we doubt the 
choice of subject. It is a painful one, 
and the pain is scarcely mitigated by 
the sentiment of love; for it is a suf- 
fering one. Domestic tragedies are 
the least bearable. A picture should 
not be always painful to look at. A 
play or a poem passes away at a read- 
ing or representation—a picture is 
supposed to be always befure the eye, 
and should be mostly agreeable, or, if 
not that, impress some awful or some 
grand truth upon the mind, upon 
which it can feed, and set aside the 
more vexatious emotion. 

No. 345. The “ Portrait of the 
Duke of Buccleuch,” J. Watson 
Gordon, A., is very good. Why is it 
this artist’s only picture ? 

No. 395. ‘Flight into Egypt.” 
J. Martin. ** When he arose, he 
took the young child and his mother 
by night, and departed into Egypt.” 
Mr Martin has evidently improved 
from the criticisms on his works, 
This is very superior to any we 
have seen from his pencil. The 
distances are finely preserved. It is 
well made out, and the minute detail 
more concealed than is generally the 
case in his pictures. The effect is 
very striking, and the purple colouring 
against the brilliant sky, grand, and, 
perhaps, in such a country true. There 
is a very near approach to sublimity. 
The horizontal lines of the town in 
distance (and all under one solemn 
hue) are well contrasted with the 
rugged tops of the mountains. In 
many pictures recently exhibited, we 
have observed the moon painted like 
a shilling showing the edge. Surely 
this is- not true to nature in any re- 
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gion! We suggest to Mr Martin 
that he might greatly improve this 
picture by adapting some other story. 
It is not a good flight into Egypt, and 
the figures are not only preposterously 
large, so as greatly to injure the scale 
of the scenery, but they are badly 
painted; and the Virgin Mother is en- 
veloped in an impossibly white dra- 
pery, considering the sky and land- 
scape. The figures are indeed vile, and 
should not have been one quarter the 
size they are. It would be a good 
scene for an army winding round, and 
seen going off in the several distances. 
We likewise venture to remonstrate 
with Mr Martin for his dark brown 
trees, which are unnatural and heavy, 
and he too often glazes them into a 
granulated texture, so that, in that re- 
spect, they are more like granite than 
wood and foliage; nor do we think 
them happy in their forms. With 
these easily alterable and slight de- 
fects, this is a very, very fine picture. 

No. 412. “ Nymph bathing.” C. 
Duncker. Really this is too bad. 
Nymphs, particularly bathing nymphs, 
in a catalogue, so usually remind us 
of Titian or Albano, that we expect 
to see something decent, or, if not al- 
together decent, beautiful. But such 
a nymph and such water — equally 
unenticing——were never seen nor 
dreamed of. It is surely a mistake 
that she should hold up her bosom, 
lest it drop into the water. 

No. 414. * The wreck of the White 
Ship, &c., in which perished the son 
of Henry I., with others of the royal 
family,” &c. S. Drummond, A. 
This is the most unhistorical histori- 
cal picture in the whole Exhibition, 
perhaps Mr Haydon’s Battle of Poic- 
tiers not excepted. If the portraits 
of the personages are in any respect 
like the unfortunate personages—in 
that case we are reconciled to an event 
which we always considered a melan- 
choly one in our history. 

No. 427. ‘ Moses going to sell 
the colt at the fair—Vicar of Wake- 
field.” CC, Stonhouse. Well done, 
Stonhouse !—a very clear, pleasing 
picture, full of character. Moses is 
unquestionably Moses, and the sisters 
are lovely. It might be improved in 
the landscape. 

No. 430. “ Interior of a temple 
inhabited by Arabs, who sell the curi- 
osities found in the tombs—Thebes, 
Egypt.” W. Maller. This is very fine 
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and vigorous in colour and effect. We 
cannot but remark upon the difference 
of texture given to those buildings by 
two very able men, Muller and Ro- 
berts. Muller has none of that French 
polish with which Mr Roberts, more 
or less, injures all his otherwise very 
beautiful pictures. We notice likewise 
the difference in scale, as given by the 
figures. Does Mr Roberts exaggerate? 

We must not pass, though we are 
apt to pass by portrait:,—No. 432. 
*« Portrait of Rev. Ralph Lyon, 
D.D., head-master of Sherborne 
School, Dorset.” H. W. Pickersgill, 
R.A. Icis a very finely-painted por« 
trait, in which this able Academician 
shows that he can and will maintain 
his ground, 

No. 437. ‘ The innocent are 
gay.” W. Eitty, R.A. We had 
omitted noticing this, when comment- 
ing upon Mr Etty’s other pictures. 
This certainly has not the merit we 
should have expected from Mr Etty. 
It is not good in composition or colour. 
There is nothing to give the idea of 
innocence or gaiety—all look melan- 
choly. The dirty colour of the boys 
is remarkable. Is Mr Etty captivated 
by the poet’s expression of the “* purple 
light of love,” that he should thus 
purple the shades of his otherwise 
dark faces? In our eyes it is disagree- 
able. The boys certainly cannot 
dance. One appears to have a fair 
excuse, for his knee is out, and 
he seems to make it an excuse, 
by pointing toit. We suppose the best 
artists occasionally, from fatigue, see 
their own works less correctly, fan- 
cying that what they have intend- 
ed is performed. The idea may be 
so strong in the mind, as to overs 
power the natural healthy perception 
of the organ. Thence it may be that 
we occasionally see pictures by very 
able men, that appear by no means 
indicative of their abilities. 

No. 440. ‘* Adonis—His Majesty 
King George the Third’s favourite.” 
J. Ward, R.A. A very singular crea- 
ture—very vigorously painted—a very 
wicked Adonis—the very Mephisto- 
pheles of horse-flesh. 

No. 454. As painters have a rage 
for the Vicar of Wakefield, it may be 
as well to notice that the vicar and 
his wife certainly did not sit for their 
portraits for this picture. 

No. 506. ** Meg Merrilees, and the 
dying smuggler.” RK. S. Lauder, 

c 
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We stiduld fot have duly observed 
this pietare, had not the catalogue 
giveh thé nainé of Lauder. We havé 
sv Vivid a recollection of his fine pié- 
turé lait yedr of Effie Deans, that we 
Were the Hore ahXious to look at this. 
It 18 very Badly hiitig. In a Zod 
ligtit, We ate perstiaded, it Would have 
& fine coldiring, atid characteristic 
od. It is finély 4nd truly conceived. 

No: 510. ** Broecketitiaven, a fish- 
ingé port of the Zuy@er Zee.” E. W. 
Cocke. Is very clever, and delight- 
fully fresh. 

Mr 8. Druthmohd’s “ Bacchatte,” 
No. 511, is very vile. He says :— 

‘Yn climes remote cerulean skies are 

seen ;” 

but who; before Mr D., ever thought 
of their being seen right through 
the bodies of their visitants. The 
eyes of the figure with the tambourine 
aré exactly like the coloured glass 
ones in a mummy case. 

No. 527. R. Dadd. 

« Come unto thesé yellow sands, 

And then take hands, 

€urtsied when you havé and kissed, 
(The wild waves whist, ) 

Foot it featly here and there, 

And sweet sprites the burthen bear.” 
Wé remember seeing at the Academy 
exhibition, we believe two years ago, 
a very beautiful little picture of Mr 
Dadd’s, a fairy subject. There is much 
beauty in this, particularly in the 
grouping, a general lightness of the 
figures, which are, nevertheless, too 
Bpicular. The colour is a little too 
cold and murky. The goinf off of 
the figures is very good. We notice, 
however, that the sands are not “ yel- 
low.” — No. 548. “Cromwell dis- 
eovering his chaplain, Jeremiah White, 
making love to his daughter Frances.” 
This little ambiguous love-story of 
the Protéctor’s daughter is pleasingly 
told, and well painted; We are not 
quite sure of the resemblance of Crom- 
well. 

Wé tannot forbear, ere we Close 
our remarks, expressing our delight 
at the drawings of G. Richmond, in 
the room of drawings and miniatures 
=a rodm we Uo hot, we confess, Very 
strittly visit. AH his drawings are 


very exquisite and fine, but more par- 
ticularly his children. What ean be 
more exquisitely natural than his No. 
600, “ Daughiérs of Samvel Hoaré, 
Esq.?"— Nor is 696, * Mrs Gurney 
Hoare and two childrei,” less de- 
lightfully and exquisitely drawn. 

We here conclude our remarks tipon 
thé pictiires, conscious that we havé 
oiiitted to mention many of great 
merit. It must be soin so vast a num- 
ber—many imust be overlooked, and 
after seeing such a multitude, weari- 
ness is apt to take away the judgment. 

It is, after all that can be said, diffi- 
cult to enjoy pictures at a public ex- 
hibition. Their very number is per- 
plexing. Could we enter the rooms, 
even without encountering the con- 
fasion of the ever-moving crowd, the 
multiplicity of gilt frames, the glare 
of colouts, the variety of subjects, all 
demanding attention, would still make 
exactions upon the mind and upon 
the eye, difficult to comply with plea- 
santly. Attractions may be painful, 
We feel a power all around, that would 
draw our eyes out of our heads, as the 
magnetic mouiitain did the nails out 
of Sinbad’s ship; we feel only safe by 
counter distractions. It is very evi- 
dent, however, that this idea arises 
after some hours’ study of the pictures, 
and therefure tells us it is time to close 
our comments. We had intended to 
have noticed other exhibitions; for 
the present we have no space, and 
possibly may speak of them in another 
paper. We cannot congratulate the 
Academy on this, their exhibition, as 
an advance beyond their usual display; 
on the whole, it is, perhaps, of a less 
elevated character. The astonishing 
patronage given to art, by the increase 
of the subscriptions to the Art Union, 
must have the effect of multiplying 
both patrons and painters; we most 
Sincerely hope that it will not encou- 
rage the lighter productions, at the 
expense of the higher and more im- 
portant works which genius can alone 
accomplish, and which will be accom 
plished if the public feeling and pa- 
tronage willdemand them. It is trae 
in art as in lJiterature—* Sint Meéce- 
nates non deerunt Marones.” 
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CALEB STUKELY. 
Parr V. 


Home Revisitrep. 


It isa dull and dreary winter’s day. 
The earth sleeps soundly, and on her 
rigid face appears no simile; to tell 
that dreams of spring are moving hér 
with joy. The thick and heavy air 
hangs like a shroud upon her, and a 
frozen silence reigneth every where. 
The blood of life is numbed, and in 
the vegetable, as well as in the anitnal, 
performs its functions lazily. Itisa 
day when sunny light becomes a para- 
dox—cerulean sky, a pure impossi- 
bility; when critnson flowers, and 
laughing trees, and purling brooks, 
seem intimations from a poetic child- 
hood, recollections of a splendid and 
far distant country, when summer 
thoughts bring with them shadowy 
recolleetions of a fairy land, pictures 
of time, and place, and circumstanée, 
that had their birth and origin in the 
immortal mind, and whose existence 
was first revealed to us ia sweet and 
cherished books. Winter is an en- 
vious churl, and it is difficult to réalize 
the pleasant summer tiine if he stand 
by. Snow, a month old, ties abunt 
in clumps and patehes, embrowtied 
with age, hardened and coalesced by 
frost. ‘Trees, whose spreading foliage 
has sheltered many tines, and shall 
again protect, from heat and storm, 
the solitary wayfarer, stand defence- 
less now themselves — dismantled 
skeletons. And yet how preferable 
their natural hybernal death to the 
unwholesome lite of yew trees, that 
at intervals diversify and make mofe 
hideous the melancholy road; ever 
and auon starting upon my path like 
wandering spirits doomed to carry on 
a changeless and eternal life in a vast 
world of mutability. 

Nearly two years have elapred 
since the Cambridge Intelligence dis- 
charged me at Trinity Gate. Tte 
Huntingdon Coach carries me slowly, 
but too quickly, back to London. My 
university education is completed. M 
father is at my side. His cheek is 
very pale, and bis brow wears a settled 
sadness. He has sighed many times, 
‘(Chas he not wept too?—Have I not 
watched it fall—the life-blood tear of 


manhood?) but he has not spoken. 
He is wasted, and correding éare has 
fed upon his spirit. Ah! hé is very 
ill, and { dare not ask how it is with 
him, and why he languishes— the 
tongue of the criminal is tied. We 
are not alone. The coach contains 
another traveller, a nian advanced in 
years, small in stature, blessed with a 
counténatice that is radiant with bene- 
volence—his grey eyes twinkle With 
delight, and he is restless in his Peat, 
Frequently the excited little man hur- 
ried to the eoach window, looked into 
the read with an averted face, and then 
returned to his place with a moistened 
eye, of with a beamy smile illumina. 
ting the breadth and depth of his vere. 
rable and social visage. Sométimnés he 
would attack his nose, and cough most 
vehemently, to make us unverstarid 
how cruelly he suffered from atatarrh, 
ahd hdwW little from the inundation of 
a mirth that would not be restrained ; 
and sometimes he would hum a tute, 
and aceompany the méasure with his 
feet, to carry off, it might be, through 
many and various channels, the impe- 
tuous stream of gladness ever runing 
from his heart. His tongtte was at 
length obliged to heip in the distnission 
of the ctirrent. 

* Bless hith, bless him!” the grati- 
fied traveller ejaculated, and oneé mofe 
referring us to his rose for an eXpla- 
nation of his words—* Biess the dedr 
boy's heart!" 

My poor, ¢ast-dowh father had tot 
previously noticed otf companion. He 
og dejectedly at hith now a8 He 
spoke. 

re Don't mid iné, don't mind te,” 
he continued, “ I am the happiést tran 
in the création, but I ath not crasy. 
Is that your son? Pardon my exées- 
sive rudeness.” 

« He is, sir,” Said my father, 

« Then you tuderstand all about ft, 
and 1 needn't apologize. Listeh to 
me, my dear sit, for five minutes, atid 
tell me if 1 aim not the Juckiest thin 
in the Myre | the B-- of 

urself, perhaps, 1 ath sadly wantin 
im politeness. Yt mariied hia a] 
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morning, sir. 
ture.” 

«‘ [s she ?”’ enquired my father me- 
chanically, his thoughts being far, 
very far from the speaker. 

«* Yes—no,” replied the gentleman, 
**T don’t mean that. His wife is an 
angel—a love-match—his old master’s 
daughter. One of the right school, 
sir. Are you a grandfather, may I 
ask? I hope it is not an improper 
question.” 

«* T am not, sir.” 

“‘ Nor am I, but I hope to be one; 
and then my house won't hold me. 
If it's a boy, they intend to call him 
Jeremiah—that’s after me, of course. 
What is the meaning of Jeremiah ?” 

My father confessed his ignurance, 
and the happy man proceeded. “ The 
dear boy is five-and-twenty this very 
day ; and, as true as I sit here, he has 
never knowingly caused me one mo- 
ment’s pain. I may never see him 
again. It was hard to part with him. 
Don’t you think so?” 

*** A good son maketh a glad fa- 
ther’ saith the proverb,” replied my 
father in a mournful voice. 

«* Yes,” added the stranger quickly, 
**¢ and a foolish son is a grief to his 

Sather, and bitterness to her that bare 
him,’ that’s a proverb too, although it 
is not so much in my way as the other. 
I'li swear your proverb’s true,”—and 
he rubbed his hands with glee, whilst 
my father drooped. 

‘It is exactly ten years since I 
bound him apprentice to John Clay- 
pole, the brewer. You know himt” 

Mr Stukely shook his head nega- 
tively. 

** What, not know John Claypole? 
Oh yes, youdo. You have seen that 
fine house on the Godmanchester road. 
That's his. My boy will live there 
soon. He deservesit. I have no no- 
tion of calling a man lucky who works 
his own way up to fortune. My dear 
Jack! who would have thought that 
he'd marry that sweet child of Clay- 
pole’s! They are, though I say it, 
the prettiest-mated birds that ever 
coupled. There's something to look at, 
too,in Arabella—that’s a curious name 
isn’t it? — foreign, I suppose —eh? 
Oh, dear me!” Now part of the little 
gentleman’s joy oozed in perspiration 
down his forehead, and he cleared it 
off, and then continued, “ I was say- 
ing something—oh yes, I bound him 
to his father-in-law—not his father- 
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in-law then, you know—that has only 
been since nine o’clock this morning. 
* Jack,’ said I, when I shook hands 
with him on the bridge ten minutes 
after hisindentures were signed, ‘Jack,’ 
said I, * weare very poor, but you have 
gentle blood flowing in your veins— 
don't disgrace us.’ ‘ Father,’ said he, 
* I wont, di pend upon it,’ and he gave 
me a gras, of the hand in return for 
my own, which I have felt ever since 
whenever I talk or think about the 
lad. It is tingling now—it is really, 
sir—I don't romance,” and now his 
joy checked his utterance, and his 
handkerchief was busy with his eyes. 
My father listened to the old man with 
earnestness, and his pale lip trembled. 
*¢ When the child's time was out, that’s 
just three years ago, his mother was 
taken ill, and, poor creature, died too 
soon. If you had seen the boy at her 
bedside for one whole month”—— 

‘How many miles is this from 
Huntingdon ?” enquired my father, 
interrupting him. 

“‘ The last stone was twenty-three. 
Where did I leave off, sir ? Dear me— 
How very warm it is!” 

«* And yet it freezes hard,” rejoined 
my father. 

“Do you really say so? Ah, cold 
cannot freeze a father's heart—ean it, 
sir? Well, his mother died, and then 
John Claypole sent for me; ‘Jere- 
miah,’ he said, (his father was second 
cousin to my wife’s uncle, so being 
relations, he always called me by my 
christian name,) ‘Jeremiah, your boy 
has two good qualities: he speaks the 
truth, and has an honourable respect 
for ha’pence. I shall take care of 
him?’ And hasn’t he taken care of 
him? Hasn’t he given him a share 
in the brewery, and a share of his 
house, and his own daughter all to 
himself? And hasn’t the dear boy 
taken care of his father, and made 
him comfortable for life? And hasn’t 
his father seen him married this very 
day, and hadn't he better make the 
best of his way home and die at once, 
because he can never be so happy 
again if he lives to the age of Methu- 
selah? Iam so glad that you area 
father, because you won’t think me a 
fool for * the concluding words 
were drowned in the handkerchief. 

** You have much to be grateful for, 
sir;’’ said my father, ready to weep 
from a very different cause, * You 
are a happy man,” 
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“No, sir; Iam three happy men. 
I think you will fiud that to be cor- 
rect, if you take the average. I trust 
I am sufficiently humble; my privi- 
leges are manifold.” 

That my feelings during this inte- 
resting scene were not of the most 
agreeable kind may easily be supposed. 
During my long service with my pre- 
sent worthy employer, I have had 
many opportunities of noticing the 
behaviour of culprits on particular 
occasions, especially in the dock of 
the Old Bailey, at those intensely 
pleasant moments when 4 communi- 
cative witness enters upon an affect- 
ing portion of the said culprit’s secret 
and domestic history, When, on 
these occasions, | have seen the brazen 
face throw off its metal, modestly 
avoid the public gaze, and Janguish 
gradually upon the breast ; then have 
I, likewise, seen the tableau vivant 
of poor Caleb Stukely, pierced with 
remorse and shame, uneasy with the 
weight of his own head, and eager to 
evaporate, in the coach that carried 
him from Huntingdon. 

The stranger grew more pleasant 
and loquacious; my father a more 
attentive listener. To me the latter 
did not address the shortest syllable. 


Although sitting at his side, 1 was in 
effect as much withdrawn from him 
as though an ocean rolled between 


us. He treated me with cold neglect. 
If his new acquaintance referred to 
me, and he often did so to gratify the 
eter natural vanity, and to affurd 

imself an excuse for a fresh recapi- 
tulation of the merits of his own 
darling offspring, my father returned 
a short, quick answer, and avoided 
discussion on the subject. I was in- 
deed abandoned, and I quailed befure 
the just anger of a father, which di- 
vided us now as surely as we had 
been united by his previous confiding 
and unbounded love. Once only had 
I ventured to speak since we entered 
the coach; and my father neither re- 
plied to me nor turned his face towards 
me. For the first, but not for the 
last time, did the thought of self- 
destruction possess my mind without 
alarming it. 

We stopped for refreshment. My 
father did not enter the inn, but 
walked slowly through the lonely 
street, the only one of the village in 
which our coach halted. I followed 
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him, and when I overtook him, seized 
his hand. 

‘‘ Father, father!” I exclaimed at 
the same moment. 

* Well, Caleb ;” he replied, disen- 
gaging his hand, and in a passionless 
voice. 

“ Speak to me, dear father!” I cried 
out. Be angry with me, upbraid 
me. I can never repair the cruel 
wrong that I have inflicted upon you. 
I deserve punishment. Do not spare 
it. I will bear it patiently, gladly. 
But speak to me, for God’s sake! 
Speak harshly, reproachfully ; but do 
speak |” 

« Caleb ;” answered my father, 
moved by my importunity, and in a 
tone of sorrow, “there are upbraid- 
ings and reproaches waiting you at 
home that will fall upon you with piti- 
less violence. Bear them if you can. 
Ihave no punishment to inflict. The 
hot iron is prepared. I can promise 
you no mitigation of suffering. You 
have sown—you must reap; there is 
a retributive justice here. Goud or 
evil deeds done in the flesh, are requi- 
tedinthe flesh. Gather yourself, then, 
and summon courage for the penalty. 
You will pay it shortly.” 

It was late at night when we reached 
home. The shops and houses were 
closed. The streets of busy London 
were as tranquil as a field of slumber- 
ing roses. The flickering lamps made 
darkness visible; and a heavy coach 
or two, at intervals, rendered silence 
audible. We rang at the door of our 
habitation, and a strange man, with a 
lantern in his hand, opened it. 

*¢ Who's that, Bolster?” enquired a 
loud uncouth voice, emanating appar- 
ently from the shop. 

* All right, master;” replied the 
attendant, locking and bolting the 
door, whilst my father proceeded to 
the parlour, and I went after him. 

«© Who are these?” I asked, sur- 
prised and alarmed at the presence of 
these unexpected visiters ; ** what are 
these men ?”’ 

«‘ Our masters, Caleb; be grateful 
to them, and show them all civility ; 
we are here on sufferance.” 

“ Dear father, what can you mean? 
Is not this our house?” 

‘‘Our house is a large one. As 
wide as the world itself. It is roofed 
only by heaven. This is the first re- 
proach. I told you they would come 
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quickly. Qur house, Caleb? We 
are beggars, houseless, pennyless, 
save what they allow ia charity. 
They are very kind, We must not 
seem proud, er these men will get us 
turned out in revenge. 1 wouldn't 
care for myself, but what would you 
do? Stay here a minute; I will speak 
with them.” Saying these words, he 
epened the parlour door which com- 
municated with the shop, and joined 
the individuals who were sitting there. 
There were two; a small window per- 
mitted me to get sight of them. One 
was Mr Bolster—the gentleman who 
admitted us: the other, I concluded to 
be the person whom he had honoured 
with the title of superior. -Both of 
them were dressed with the same 
elegauce and taste; and both were 
endowed with that intelligent cast of 
features which generally denotes a 
first-rate education and an intimate 
acquaintance with things in general. 
Their eyes had evidently been to 
school from earliest infancy, and had 
leareed all the languages. Theother 
members of the facial family had been 
brought up with equal care, were 
heaming with the brightest polish, 
and had kept up steadily with the 
rapid march of civilization and scien- 
tific knowledge. They were gentle- 
men certainly not in danger of falling 
victims to their simplicity or worldly 
innocence. Mr Bolster decorated the 
lower part of a very stout and ill-de- 
fined person with corduroy shorts, 
worsted stockings, and thick half- 
beots. His head was divided from the 
rest of his body by a beleher hand- 
kerchief which supplied the place of 
a neck—a superfluous portion of ‘the 
form divine,” with which Mr Bolster 
had never been troubled. He wore 
a costermonger’s coat, and a yellow 
waistcoat. He had a short and bristly 
head of hair; and in the centre of a 
lew, flat, retreating, but by no means 
ugly forehead, he carried a stupen- 
dous wen; an enlargement possibly 
of the organ of benevolence or con- 
scientiousness, if either of these sen- 
timents lie hereabouts ia the human 
skull. The ‘‘ Master” was tall and 
seraggy, lacking flesh, but framed 
with bones of antediluvian form and 
structure. His dress was of the same 
charaeter as Bolster’s, a thought 
fresher, perhaps, in respeet of colour— 
yet this might be a fancy suggested 
by the knowledge of their different 


conditions—but the expression of his 
countenance was very dissimilar. 
Master and man had seen much of 
life, and you marked them with a 
look for men of rare experience ; but 
the wisdom and the learning that had 
made Bolster merry, had rendered 
the principal sad and thoughtful. 
The face of the former was stamped 
with a grin: that of the Jatter veiled 
with grief. At the feet of the tall 
man crouched an unsightly dog, re- 
markable for the mange, for leanness, 
and for his extraordinary resemblance 
to the gentleman who owned him. 
The two worthies were sitting at a 
deal table before a roaring fire. A 
pewter pot containing porter was in 
the grasp of the unhappy principal, 
and a clay pipe was at his side. The 
table itself was ornamented with a 
quartern loaf, a lump of cheese, a 
pack of cards, one candle, and a crib- 
bage board. The men rose as my 
father entered the shup, and Bolster 
greeted him with a cordial laugh, 
whilst the master eyed him with sor- 
row and compassion. I could not 
overhear their conversation. In a 
few minutes my father seturned to 
me. 
The men will let us share their 
bread and cheese,” said my father; 
‘it is too late to purchase any thing 
to-night, and there is nothing in the 
house besides. You must be hungry, 
Caleb ?” 

‘¢ But what are these men to us, 
father? What wonderful change has 
taken place in our home. Where is 
my mother?” 

My father changed colour, and a 
spasm caught the muscles of his face. 
§* It is not my fault that you have not 
known of these matters before. I 
baye written to you many letters. I 
have sought you many times. I have 
done my duty by you.” 

‘s Indeed you have, my dearest 
father; and I have been ungrateful 
and unfilial, Believe me, I will be 
wiser for the future. Restore your 
confidence, and trust me.” 

s* The future! the future!” repeat- 
ed my father, musingly, “that will 
hardly repair the past. We will have 
some talk to-morrow, Caleb. Itisa 
short history to recite, but a weighty 
one. We muat not refuse these good 
men’s hospitality, or they will take 
offenee ; and I tell you they may get 
us cast into the street. It does not 
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matter if I am thrown upon a dung- 
hill. What would become of you? 
I must think of that ;—oh, yes, I ought 
to think of that.” ~ 

“ For the love of Heaven, I beseech 
you, my dear father, to explain your- 
self more fully—what power have these 
visiters over you? What right have 
they here ?—what has happened ?” 

** Nothing, Caleb,” replied my fa- 
ther, who seemed alarmed at my tone 
and agitation ; “nothing. It happens 
every day; do not be frightened ; 
many better, wealthier men than Ihave 
suffered it, and have held up their 
heads again, and have got rich and 

rospered ;—there is no disgrace in 
heubrupies.” 

«© Bankruptcy!” I exclaimed, my 
blood curdling at the dreadful thought. 

“¢ Yes, bankruptcy !”’ reiterated my 
poor father, bursting into tears, which 
would not be suppressed ; “it is too 
true, bankruptey—shame—dishonour 
—ignominy! Every thing is gone; 
our name is blasied—our home is 
snatched from us—the fair reputation, 
tov, that has had no spot or stain for 
centuries, is soiled and smirched. 
They might have spared me this. 
Caleb, we are beggars, but this ‘is 
least of all; if there were nothing 
else, they might take all, and welcome.” 

** Father, this is very sudden; I 
left you thriving, and in the midst of 
plenty.” 

“ Yes, Caleb, and I left you inno- 
cent, and full of truth and promise. 
You are right; it has been sudden. 
We do not, indeed, meet as we parted.” 
This was spoken with some bitterness, 
and I was immediately silenced. 
~ « Come,” resumed my father in a 
milder voice, “ you shall take some 
supper, and then go to bed; all the 
news cannot be told at once. Remem- 
ber, Caleb, we have not corresponded 
for months, and much may come to 

ass in a single hour—in a moment. 
You shall know all to-morrow. Do 
not let us keep the good men waiting ; 
they must be our friends—come now.” 

He walked again into the shop, and 
I followed him. Ill prepared as I was 
for eating, I dared not disobey him ; 
a preying sense of past undutifulness 
robbed me of free will. Had it been 
left me, could I have exercised it in 
opposition to his wishes, yhen so much 
depended upon a cheerful compliance? 
The shop looked wretched indeed ; the 
walls were stripped, and bales of mer- 
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chandise were heaped upon the floor 
without order or care; théy were 
marked and lotted. The large iron 
cupboard, which my father, for so 
many years, had nightly secured with 
double Iock, and whore creaking 
hinges had so often sung a lullaby to 
his ¢ashbooks and ledgers, stood open 
and deserted. The black shelves 
were empty; an open drawer dis- 
played a few old banker’s cheques, 
ong since honoured, now crossed and 
valueless. Every other thing had 
been carried off. The shop itself, that 
was ever so neat and clean, and such 
a pattern of a place of business, was 
disfigured with the accumulated dust 
and dirt of weeks, and with the off- 
scourings of shelves, whose tops had 
not been visited or disturbed for years 
before. You might have searched 
through London and not found a place 
so well equipped and qualified for 
the broken heart. Mr Bolster and his 
companion rose again upon our en- 
trance; a slight addition had been 
made to the repast—there was asecond 
pewter pot ; in other respects the table 
was as before described. I sat down 
with my meal already in my mouth— 
for my full heart was in it—and dared 
not look upon my unhappy parent for 
very grief andshame. I had scarcely 
seated myself when Mr Bolster began 
to grin, and to exhibit various spright- 
ly contortions of his face, much more 
pleasing to himself than to me, who 
appeared to be the subject of them. 
He planted his laughing eyes upon 
me, and when I met them withdrew 
them suddenly ; not however before he 
was overtaken by a violent-impulse to 
indulge himself and laugh outright. 
The struggle between this natural 
force, and his acquired notions of good 
behaviour, caused his cheeks to swell, 
and his features to assume the lines 
and forms of a vast kaleidoscope. 
Somewhat offended, I turned to his 
superior, whose head I encountered, 
oscillating mournfuly, pendulum fa- 
shion. Every movement carried with it 
a yote of censure—a volume of reproof. 
I sat uneasy and silent hetween the 
tutelary geniuses of tragedy and co- 
medy, who presided over my unfor- 
tunate parent's once prosperous dwel- 
ling- place. 

“ You haye eome from college, 
hayen't you ?” enquired Bolster, with 
a chuckle. * You finished your eddi- 


ation just ip time, J hope you have 
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taken your degrees? The governor 
takes his on Monday week, if the as- 
signees is satisfied with his examina- 
tion; I should say he'll pass. He 
isn’t half so flat as he looks—are you, 
old gentleman?” And he handed my 
father a plate of bread and cheese, and 
gently pushed the pot of porter to- 
wards him. 

«‘ Do you think there will be any 
difficulty ?”’ asked my father anxious- 
ly, and addressing himself to the chief 
officer. 

The latter shook his head despond- 
ingly. 

‘© Now, Mr Growler, that’s just the 
way with you,” rejoined the lively Bol- 
ster. ‘* For pouring cold water down 
a fellow’s back, I never found your 
equal. You hadn’t—oughtn’t to have 
followed this here line of business. 
Bankruptcy is too severe for you; 
every gazette as comes out I sees an 
alteration in you. You'll fall a victim 
to your own profession—mark my 
words.” 

The principal looked at Bolster with 
an expression too deep for utterance, 
and then concealed his face and feel- 
ings for some minutes in the pewter 
pot. 


‘“« They surely will not distress me 
further,” said my father ; ** what can 
they gain by it? Ihave given up every 
thing.” 

Bolster winked, and answered, “ In 


course you have. I never knew a 
bankrupt yet as hadn’t. And when 
“you goes up for your degrees on Mon- 
day week, and they ask you to sur- 
render, you'll turn your peckets in- 
side out, and show ’em the dirty lin- 
ing, and the farden you got in change 
for the half-pint, and take your oath 
you haven’t another farden in the world 
to make that a ha’penny, and kiss the 
book to show there's no doubt about 
it, but that it’s all quite true and regu- 
lar, and no mistake.” 

«© T wouldn’t hunt them in misfor- 
tune,” said my father, “ as some of 
these men are following me. They'll 
persecute me to the grave; it is a 
dreadful thing to have a merciless 
creditor.” 

‘* Now,” continued Bolster, ‘ I 
have seen a good deal of this here sort 
of life, and I don’t mind them merci- 
less ones atall. I likes a savage to 
begin with; you tames him by de- 
grees. It’s your quiet and innocent 
boys as I dreads; them as was never 
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in court afore, and cuddles the Bible 
when they swears to their debts, and 
kisses it so very hard. Them chaps 
always looks as if they had walked in- 
to a place of worship, where him as is 
most religious, and kisses hardest gets 
best pay. Nothing less than one-and- 
twenty shillings in the pound comes up 
to their belief; and ain’t they wildce 
than heathens when they diskiver it's 
only three-ha’pence? Givemeafellow 
as is used to it, and knows the worst, and 
who blows atthe book a mile off from his 
lips, *cause he’s internally satisfied 
that if he presses it ever so close, he 
couldn’t press the dividend up to two- 
pence. You may do wonders with a 
chap as is resigned, but 1’m blessed if 
there is any moving one as is disap- 
pointed. That’s my experience; and 
now, young gentleman, if you'll be so 
kind as to take the nightcap off that 
porter, I shall be happy to wish the 
old gentleman safe over his troubles.” 

My father carried on a conversation 
respecting his affairs in an under tone 
with Mr Growler, Bolster, at the same 
time, initiating me into the Eleusinian 
mysteries of the Court of Bankruptcy. 
Both gentlemen were, as it is techni- 
cally called, in possession of our house 
anditscontents. Their sympathies were 
clearly engaged on my father’s behalf, 
and many observations that escaped 
them, tended to produce the conviction 
that any office of kindness which they 
could perform for us consistently with 
their duty, or, more accurately tospeak, 
consistently with their safety, and with 
their security from detection, should 
on no account be withheld. A species 
of paraphrase which Mr Growler em- 
ployed when he took leave of us at the 
close of supper, placed this matter 
beyoud all doubt. ‘* A man, Mr Stuke- 
ly,” said he, * isn’t accountable for 
what happens when he’s fast asleep— 
that’s morally certain. Boister and I 
are not early risers; we like to in- 
dulge—on a Sunday morning espe- 
cially. You may have noticed that 
the mornings are dark, I may say very 
dark. It is surprising how much may 
be done before breakfast—are you 
aware that the inventory isn’t finish- 
ed? Itis a remarkable fact, that the 
stock in the parlour isn’t in the cata- 
logue at all, I am not obliged to 
know every thing; I mean to say, 
there’s no Jaw to make me. I hope 
I do my publie duty faithfully; but in 
this free country every man has a 
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right to enjoy his private opinion—I 
have mine. Your's is a very hard 
case—I pity you—you, Mr Stukely.” 
The last you he uttered with a power- 
ful emphasis, and then he stared at me 
with the same ill-natured sorrow as 
before, shrugged his shoulders, sighed, 
and left us. 

The look of things up-stairs was 
even more desperate and comfortless 
than below. The furniture had been 
torn from every room. The largest 
apartment contained a temporary bed 
made upon the floor, a small deal table, 
and a solitary chair—nothing in the 
world besides. The room was icy- 
cold, aud when my father entered it, 
holding before me his small piece of 
dimly-burning candle, it seemed as if 
he were lighting me to a dungeon. 
I slept with him that night. In the 
morning, I reminded him of his pro- 
mise, and prayed him to give me some 
account of my absent mother. He 
desired me to accompany him to the 
room which, in their days of prosperity, 
had been their sleeping apartment ; 
I did so. There was not a moveable 


in the place. He locked the door, and 
opened a very small cupboard which 
was in a corner of the room. He pro- 
duced a hat covered with crape to the 


very crown, and a man’s suit of black 
clothes. I screamed out, and dropped 
into his arms. When I recovered, 
my father was bending over me with 
a countenance pale as death, but dis- 
possessed of all violent emotion. 

*¢ ] would not put them on, Caleb,” 
he said, in a voice of unnatural calm- 
ness, * until you had been informed 
of the fact. Sheis gone. I am here 
to tell it you. Youare alive to hear it.” 

«¢ Father,” I enquired, “* when was 
it—how—what was the cause? Sud- 
den it must have been. Oh, let me 
know all! Merciful Heaven, what a 
blow is this!” 

“‘ Grief, grief, grief,” replied my 
father, repeating the words with a 
painful emphasis, grief, such as 
only she could feel—blighting, wither- 
ing anxiety and distress. For whom? 
For one who never cared to estimate 
the priceless worth of her absorbing 
and unselfish love.” 

I shook, and my brain writhed with 
an aching sense of guilt. 

« Caleb, you are not unprepared for 
this—you cannot be. I warned you 
of the retribution that would follow 
upon ingratitude, and a mad neglect 
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of one who lived only in the incessant 
pouring forth upon you of the stream 
of a maternal love, boundless and 
overflowing. I cautioned you of the 
danger of checking that gushing and 
too generous fount. I dreaded the 
revulsion. I knew that death would 
follow—but not so quickly. I did not 
calculate upon such astounding, such 
destroying speed.” 

‘«¢ Father, do not sayso. Youcan- 
not mean it. It is nottrue. Did I 

«* Break her heart?” he added 
quickly. ‘* You did—may God for- 
give you for it!” 

I fell upon my knees, and seized his 
hand, and wrung it in the extremity 
of mental suffering. ‘ Father,” I 
cried out, “ do you forgive me! I 
have been a guilty wretch indeed. I 
have committed a most dreadful crime. 
I am her murderer!” I stopped, sob 
bing bitterly. 

«‘ No Caleb, I did not say that ex- 
actly,”’ faltered my poor father. 

«© Oh yes, I am; and if I live for 
years—for ever—I cannot wash away 
the infamy. I can never make my 
repentance known to her. She can 
never behold the remorse and sorrow 
of my aching heart. She can never 
forgive me. But do not you discard 
me. Father, I will never leave you ; 
I will slave for your happiness and 
comfort. Don’t castme away! Don’t 
think me unworthy of your love—be- 
low your consideration! If we have 
lost her — God, what a dreadful 
thought!—if she is taken from us, 
how much more do you need the sym- 
pathy and help of your own flesh and 
blood! You cannot understand ail 
that I have suffered from your cold 
and crushing silence. You would 
pity me if you did. 1 cannot live and 
bear it. Dear father, ] repent—I re~ 
member the past with bitterness—with 
shame, with hatred of myself. Let 
me obliterate it by serving you obedi- 
ently and lovingly for the time to 
come—dearest father, let me!” 

‘* Say no more, boy,” answered my 
father, returning my own trembling 
pressure of the hand, “ say no more. 
She forgave and blessed you. I must 
not be cruel. May I confide in you, 
Caleb ?” he asked, after a pause. 

« IT cannot wonder that you hesitate 
to do so,” I replied. ‘In truth, fa- 
ther, I have given you no cause to 
trust me.” - 
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“ But I will trust you, Caleb. You 
noticed the rude tone and manner of 
the man to whom we owed our meal 
last night. I was not angry with him. 
It is the mode they practise towards 
the broken down and ruined. He 
meantno harm. Integrity and insol- 
yency are, to these men’s view, as far 
asunder as vice and virtue. The bank- 
rupt is a criminal—he is without the 
social circle—an object to be stared at, 

espised, and shunned ; bantered with 
for a moment, if you please, but avoid- 
ed ever after. He has ceased to be of 
the community—the life-blood has 
left him. You will hear them, Caleb, 
talking of the bankrupt, as the living 
talk of a corpse. That man may be 
excused; but the creditors, Caleb— 
men who in their hearts know me 
better—accuse me of the vilest prac- 
tices; they taunt me with the com- 
mission of acts impossible for me to 
conceive. Their lo-ses have made 
them demons; they are infuriated at 
the consequences of a blow which, as 
it fell, only grazed them, but lacerated 
and mangled me. They are bent upon 
the destruction of my good name, and 
would make that bankrupt too. Caleb, 
it must never be. We must work 
night and day to clear away the heap 
of opprobrium beneath which they 
would bury the precious jewel of my 
life. We will prove to them and to 
the world that I am spotless.” 

« We will, dear father,” I exclaim- 
ed, burning with enthusiasm. 

‘‘ You must do more, Caleb. Let 
me be proved innocent, as our sense of 
justice would demand, as our hearts 
could wish: remember, to an extent, 
I must die with a dishonoured name ; 
with debts unpaid, obligations undis- 
charged —leaving no means of satisfy- 
ingthem. Thisis astigma no energy 
can remove. If you wish me to lay 
down my head in peace on my death- 
bed—soon I shall be called to do it, 
be it in peace or trouble—if you wish 
my spirit to be happy when my body 
is at rest, make me one promise now. 
Promise me to strive, to Jabour in 
every honourable way to realize asum 
sufficient for the payment of these 
debts. If you are in earnest, God will 
prosper your exertions, and the mem- 
ory which I leave covered with dis- 
grace shaJl assuredly be made hon- 

j enralip again by you. Can you pro- 


ise this to me! 
Father, I beseech you to dictate 


the solemn promise in the terms you 
deem most fit, and I will make it 
cheerfully.” 

«It is enough,” he said, “ and I 
rely upon you.” 

The very same day, my father and 
I commenced an investigation of his 
accounts preparatory to a statement of 
his affairs, which was to be produced 
at his forthcoming examination before 
the officers of the law. He set about 
the task with the vigour of youth, and 
with the spirit and life which he had 
ever infused into his business transac- 
tions. In the prosecution of the ex- 
citing employment, its disastrous na- 
ture was forgotten, and he daily rose 
from his long-continued Jabours, as 
satisfied and rejoiced, as if profit, re- 
ward, and honour, were to be the 
result of all the patient toil, And 
were they not to be? What gain, 
what recompense, what dignity could 
his upright and manly understanding 
acknowledge superior to those which 
would follow the acknowledzment and 
publication of his unblemished cha- 
racter? I knew nothing of accounts, 
but I was happy beyond expression 
in the mechanical work which I was 
enabled to perform, and in the steady 
application which was so gratifying to 
my untiring parent. Many times, in 
the casting up of along line of figures, 
a sudden thought of my poor dear 
mother would check the upward pro- 
gress of my pen, dissipate the careful- 
ly-accumulated numbers, and mingle 
drops of sacred water with the dry 
and hardened ink ; but the inspiriting 
and incessant occupation saved me 
from many bitter reflexions, and tend- 
ed to break the fall of a calamity, 
which otherwise I could ill have borne. 
My father was fairly roused by the 
advancement and extent of our labours, 
and he displayed an exuberant, an al- 
most childish gladness in the pursuit 
of his object, that permitted not the 
intrusion of extraneous thoughts. He 
spoke not of my mother; but my faith- 
ful adherence and unflinching con. 
stancy drew from him the most fer- 
vent expressions of affectionate grati- 
tude. “ I was a noble boy—he for- 
gave me every thing—he was sure that 
I should keep my plighted word. 
God would prosper my exalted efforts, 
and we should all three meet again in 
Heaven—reunited.” After we had 
been a few days together, he could not 
hear me to leaye his sight. If cirgum- 
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stances called me away for a few 
minutes, I heard him, abandoning his 
work, move immediately from his seat, 
walk impatiently about the room, and 
at last hasten to the door, and there 
listen for my return: if it were 

ostponed for a minute longer, he 
either called my name repeatedly and 
anxiously, or himself sought me, 
wherever he thought me most likely 
to be found. 

Our work was at length completed, 
and nothing could exceed the trans- 
port of my poor father when he con- 
templated and devoured with his eyes 
the long-expected and remuneratin 
result. A lucid statement of all his 
affairs during the seven years preced- 
ing his failure was given in a few 
pages, and references were made from 
these to his books, in such a manner, 
that, in an instant, any single trans- 
action during the entire period could 
be arrived at, and then subjected to 
the severest enquiry. His balance- 


sheet, in which his losses were ac- 
counted for, and were shown to pro- 
ceed not from improvidence or fraud. 
ulency, but from the sudden and un- 
looked-for fluctuations of a foreign 
trade—from the insolvency, in fact, of 
other parties—he gloated over with an 


admiration and pride that contrasted 
strangely with the deep feeling of 
mortification and shame with which 
he had a few days before dwelt upon 
his social degradation. He carried 
these papers about with him as a pro- 
tection and passport against the rude 
enquiries of enemies and strangers, 
as though he deemed himself unsafe 
without them, passing through a land 
of calumny with the universal eye of 
suspicion constantly upon him. Little 
need be said of the gala-day—for 
such it was to him—on which he 
underwent the close scanning of his 
creditors, and passed with honour 
through the fiery ordeal. One cir- 
cumstance connected with it cannot, 
however, be gmitted. It has to do 
with Mr Levy. Like all other dread- 
ed things that sooner or later arrive 
at their full growth, my unfortunate 
bill of a hundred pounds came gradu- 
ally and safely to maturity. Mr Levy, 
in his own phrase, “ sought me high 
and low,” and not fiading me at last, 
proceeded to assert his claim upon my 

nods and eat ,the twigs of the 
college contested the good man’s 
tights the latter held up the strong 
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arm of the law, and plea and counter- 
pe had been briskly fired, when my 
ather’s failure saved further shots, by 
carrying the settlement into other 
hands. The creditors opposed the 
claim of Mr Levy upon the ground of 
my minority, and my consequent in- 
ability to contract the debt. That 
worthy gentleman met the general 
opposition with a poetical invention, 
beautifully conceived, but somewhat 
badly executed. When I entered the 
room with my father upon the day of 
his examination, three objects caught 
my notice. The first was Levy, pére, 
sitting upon a stool, and biting his 
nails with much anxiety ; the second 
was young Master Isaae, sitting near 
him, loaded with account-books to his 
chin; the third was a dark-visaged 
gentleman, made in the same mould 
as Levy senior, looking very shrewd 
and cunning, but taking some pains 
to invest his features with a veil 
of unconscious innocence, not thick 
enough to answer its design. As I 
passed the youthful Ikey, my shins 
were favoured with a violent kick. I 
turned upon the boy, and the young 
fiend was feigning sleep upon a ledger. 
All other questions being disposed of, 
Mr Levy’s claim was last to be con- 
sidered. His name was called, and 
my old friend rose. 

“Give me dem books, my boy,” 
were the first accents of that well- 
known voice. 

“Stay,” said a perk and new- fledged 
barrister, employed to grapple with 
the well-trained Levy; ‘Stay, we 
may dispense with books.” 

“As you please. I vants to proye 
my lawful debt. You needn’t try to 
bother me; I've got my vitnesses,” 

The plea of minority was then ad- 
vanced. The learned gentleman spoke 
mysteriously agd rather episodically 
for about an hour, and concluded by 
saying, that the bankrupt’s son being 
an infant, the chattels in question had 
been de fucto the chattels of the bank- 
rupt, and were now de jure the chattels 
of the assignees, they themselves be- 
ing the locum tenentes of the creditors 
atlarge. Having uttered which words, 
he resumed bis seat with a smile of 
content. Mr Levy begged permission 
to introduce a yery credible witness, 
who had been present when the bapk- 
rupt's son ha diatinctx pe that 
le was twenty-lye years of age, upon 
the faith of which ‘statement be, i 
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Levy, had at length raised the loan, 
and now relied upon the satisfaction 
of his claim. His witness was desired 
to appear; Master Isaac stood up, 
and my hair stood on end. Ikey, 
however, was not in a good humour. 

** How old are you, boy ?’’ enquired 
the lawyer. 

«¢T don’t know,” said the imp. 

“Oh, indeed. Perhaps you'll know 
something else. What is an oath?” 

«¢ Why, nothink at all to si’nify.” 

“Oh, it isn’t, isn’t it?” enquired 
the lawyer, with great acuteness. 
“ This is your witness, Mr Levy, 
eh? Oh, ho! ha, ha! Now, mark 
and listen, boy. If an oath is nothing 
to signify, what is it not to signify ?”’ 
The gentleman adjusted his wig and 
gown, both of which had been startled 
out of their propriety by the previous 
display of his eloquence. 

«* Oh, that’s all very fine, mister,” 
replied the impertinent chip of Mo- 
saic: ‘‘ come to the point, and let us 
swear. You'll believe me then; and 
if I don’t, you won't.” 

“ What's your name, my sweet 
youth?” asked the lawyer, very po- 
litely. 

“‘ Isaac Levy,” responded the boy. 

“And do you think, Isaac Levy, 
that there is such a place as Hell?” 

“Oh, don’t I neither ?’’ returned 
Ikey, with quickness. ‘“* Why, where 
do you think all the lawyers go to?” 

The counsellor stopped, and forth- 
with enquired whether mure was need- 
ed to prove the ignorance of the wit- 
ness in respect of the awful nature of 
an oath. He was anwered in the ne- 
gative, and young Ikey was dismissed. 
Mr Levy, by no means discouraged, 
stepped forward, and explained how 
he had taken all possible pains to se- 
cure his debt; that he had even sent 
a gentleman to London, to announce 
to the bankrupt the sum he intended 
to advance his son; that the bankrupt 
had sanctioned the loan, and was 
aware of the security that had been 
taken. The respectable gentleman 
who had waited upon the bankrupt 
was now present, and prepared to take 
his oath to these facts; and when he 
had done so, Mr Levy fervently hoped 
that “‘ nobody vouldn’t vish him to be 
kept no longer out of his rights.” 
This witness was summoned to the 
box. Levy's double briskly jumped 
into it, and my father’s grey hairs 
became ten years whiter with sur- 


prise. The witness nodded in an af- 
fectionate manner to the bankrupt, 
whom, I need not say, he had never 
seen before. 

Unfortuna‘ely for the persevering 
Levy, it was proved that my parent 
was five huidred miles from home at 
the time of the transaction. Whilst a 
witness was in the act of showing this 


beyond all doubt, Levy, finding the | 


atmosphere too close and oppressive, 
took the opportunity to enjoy a little 
fresh air. Ikey and the boots sneaked 
after him. The dark gentleman, less 
nimble, waited just long enough to be 
detained and given into custody, upon 
a charge of wiiful perjury. 

True it is, that my father was dis- 
missed with honour, but not less true, 
without a penny in the world. His 
stock, his furniture, his all, were dis- 
posed of by public auction. His house 
passed into strange hands. He stood 
naked in life, with the juice of forty 
years’ industry and mental energy 
drawn from him. After all his buf- 
feting with the waves of fortune, to 
have advanced not one inch towards 
the haven he aspired to—it was a 
gloomy thought!—to be hurled back 
upon the stony shore, hacked and 
torn, old, powerless, and spent—that 
was harder still! But he did not 
murmur. He was subdued and humble. 
Patience was left him yet; he had 
preserved it from the general wreck ; 
it identified him with his former self. 
Beyond it, what was there now re- 
maining of the once cheerful and suc- 
cessful merchant? My father had now 
to look about for a place of refuge. 
He secured a small iil-furnished attic 
in one of the city’s narrowest lanes. I 
had strongly urged him to rent an 
apartment away from London—in one 
of the suburbs—at a distance from old 
scenes and painful recollections; but 
he would not be persuaded. ‘ This 
will never do,” he said; ** we must 
strangle in the birth, not nurse and 
strengthen, these cowardly apprehen- 
sions. I love the city’s noise and 
bustle. I should die at once away 
from it.” When my father had placed 
into the hands of his creditors, amongst 
other things, the gold watch he had 
worn for half a century, the latter 
was immediately returned to him. He 
converted it without delay to money, 
reserved a few guineas for our most 
pressing wants, and handed the re- 
sidue to me, for the purpose of buying 
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at the sale of his furniture a few mat- 
ters that had belonged to my mother, 
the idea of losing which had cost him 
sharper pangs than the real loss of 
every other earthly thing. When he 
left me to take possession of his poor 
lodging, I hastened to the auction. 

Gentle, happy reader—happy in the 
endearments of your sweet fireside, 
sustained in gladsome confidence by the 
bright smiles of your abiding household 
deities—if you have suffered to creep 
and twine about your heart the things 
of home—if with you they have grown 
old, and with your strength have gain~ 
ed a mightier hold upon your ripe af- 
fections—if the mysterious spirit that 
links the human soul with dumb and 
lifeless things, hath made and kept 
you one, beware of the cruel hour of 
separation. So sure it comes, so sure 
you yield a vital portion of yourself, 
no surgeon can renew, no time can 
reinstate. How my blood crawled 
and my flesh winced, as the irreve- 
rend hand of strangers tossed and 
turned about the articles of furniture 
which I had known, revered from in- 
fancy! how their rude and heartless 
merriment, provoked by the appear- 
ance of some curious and much-cared- 
for relic of my dear raother’s, stung 
me with a mingled sense of sorrow, 
shame, and anger! how their inhu- 
man observations fell like iron on my 
heart and crushed it! A number of 
school-books were offered in one lot 
for sale. They had been mine when 
I was under the care of the good 
clergyman. How familiar were their 
well-used backs, scrawled and scrib- 
bed over, and what a fair scene for a 
moment did they evoke, carrying me 
back to the holidays of life, and per- 
mitting one passing gleam of joy and 
innocence undisturbed to stray across 
my soul—too soon to vanish! “ Pity,” 
exclaimed a vulgar, ever-talking huck- 
ster, the merryman of the party ; 
‘pity the old man didn’t read his 
books a little better. He should have 
kept at school a few years longer.” 
And he laughed at his own coarse 
wit, which many of the company 
praised highly. I could not execute 
my commission, but left the place in- 
flamed with indignation. 

I joined my parent in his new abode, 
and discovered him bending over the 
fire, busy in the preparation of our 
dinner. It consisted of a few potatoes ; 
and amusing would it have been, under 
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any other cireumstances, to listen to 
the arguments which he employed to 
recommend the very homely meal. 
‘“* He could have procured a richer 
dish, had he not considered the para- 
mount importance of attending to the 
health. We were now idle—the 
simplest diet gave strength to those 
whose bodies suffered noexpenditure— 
stimulating food induced derangement 
and disease—we could ill afford to pay 
the doctor now. Prevention of malady 
was the point he aimed at; we had 
never regarded this sufficiently before. 
It was time to look about. The Arabs 
lived on rice. In truth, the finest 
creatures in the world were the most 
moderate.” Such were the observa- 
tions that he poured, by way of relish, 
over the scanty and otherwise ill-sea- 
soned fare. I agreed with him most 
cordially, and I was then * a boy of 
rare wisdom for my years, and un~ 
doubtedly on the high road to fortune 
and success.” Ah, poor father! why 
in the height of all thy panegyrics rise 
from the table, and shuffle so quickly to 
the window? Why bum those ineffec- 
tual notes? Why so secretly extract 
that handkerchief, and carry it to thy 
cheek? In spite of thy shrewd rea- 
soning, is it so difficult to bring con- 
viction home? ‘Thy case is not a 
novel one. 

The desperate state of our affairs 
had not as yet plucked my courage 
from me. I saw the necessity of 
labouring for my livelihood, and pre- 
pared myself immediately for employ- 
ment. There were but two of us; 
surely with health and reason I could 
do something for our support. I 
could become a clerk—a teacher in a 
school; there was nothing which I 
would not gladly undertake to render 
the last days of my father smooth and 
peaceful. I communicated my inten- 
tion to him. Whilst he did not object 
to my determination, he evinced no 
pleasure at it. ‘I do not see the 
necessity of your leaving me, Caleb,” 
he said; ** I can hardly spare you, and 
I think we have enough to live upon.” 

s‘ We have four guineas in the 
world, father,” I replied, «* which will 
last us about as many weeks.” 

“Ts it so?” he asked with a confused 
and vacant air. ‘* True, true, I had 
forgotten—they have taken all.” And, 
having cause for tears, he smiled, 
Melancholy omen !— 

I walked into the world with confi- 
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dent steps, sanguiné, fortified with 
youthful freshness. It Was a siniling 
morhing of early spring, And bixom 
and glad as the whole éarth appeared, 
leaping from cold and lethargy, there 
existed hot a more chéefful and ardent 
nature than mine, when it looked 
abroad throbbing with hope and satis- 
faction. I é¢ould hot doubt that there 
were many in the world as ready to 
secure my services, as I was willing to 
Yhake the offer of them. Sure I was 
that I had but to present myself as a 
éandidate for employment in the vast 
tarket-place of human industry, in 
order to be greedily accepted. The 
days of early spring are not remarkable 
for length, and yet many hours before 
the sun had dipped into the west, all 
my brilliant expectations had, by de- 

rees, declined, and waned, and quite 
expired. Brighter than the sun at 
noon were my views at daybreak, 
darker than the sun at midnight were 
my hopes at eve. Nobody would hire 
me. I returned to our poverty-struck 
habitation more depressed than I had 
ever been, with a keener sense of our 
abandoned helpless state than I had 
ever ventured to conceive. Not the 
less deeply did I feel our sorrows 
when my father met my dejected 
countenance with wild expressions of 
delight. A child may gamble by its 
mother’s curpse. Innocence forgives 
the inconsistency, and we are grateful 
that the gloomy thought of death is 
all too ponderous for the infant soul ; 
but when the man shall Jaugh at hu- 
man misery and the wrath of Heaven, 
be sure his direst woe is that which 
moved him to his mirth—insanity is 
there. 

My father was busy with pen and 
paper when I returned from my un- 
successful wanderings. At his side 
was a dish of tea, that had been pre- 
pared, apparently, some hours before ; 
near him an uncut loaf of bread ; close 
to the fire-place was his teapot ; thie 
fire itself was out. A candle, whose 
wick had not been snuffed since it first 
was kindled, burned on the table with 
dull and sullen aspect. Around him, 
and on the ground, were many papers, 

ritten, blotted, and scrawled upon. 

e greeted me; and extreme enjoy- 
ment played in every feature; but he 
ehecked himself and me, held up his 
pen to compel my silence and arrest 
my progress; Jest the. mction of my 
tongue and feet might disturb and 
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baulk thé fit expression of sdttie lumi: 
nous idea with which his tind seemed 
big. He wrote some passages in haste 
and then he stopped. “ Well, Caleb,” 
he began, his aged éyes spatkling with 
unusual animation—* you have failed. 
Lam sure of it. Your looks tell me so. 
You will not desert your father ?” 
**] have indeed failed,”’ I answered. 
“T have been tnost unfortunate.” 
* No, Caleb, not when youknow all. 
You are fortunate, very fortunate. 
You will say so too. Shut the door, 
lad. Ihave such a secret to comimu- 
nicate.” I obeyed him, and he 
beckoned me to thé table, and placed 
his finger slowly and soletnnly upoi 
his papers. ‘ A mine of wealth!” he 
exclaimed, ** We shall be richer thah 
ever.” I was about to take the papers, 
when he detained my hand. * Not 
yet, not yet, Caleb. You must pro- 
mise not to divulge what is writtén, 
until every thing is secure. It is all 
for you. I shall not live to have the 
fruition, but you will. , I have tortured 
my brain to make you rich. I am 
very sorry that you hesitate to pro- 
mise me. It is wrong of you, Caleb; 
but you will be the sufferer—not 1. 
“Your request is a Jaw With me, fa- 
ther,” I replied. “I will do as you 
bid me.” : 
“ OF course you Will,” he ad- 
ded with a cinning laugh. “ 
are not so foolish in this world as to 
fly in the face of our best interests. 
That is very clever of you, Caleb. 
There, feast your eyes upon the 
golden prospect.” He placed tri- 
umphantly a sheet of paper in my 
hand, and bade me read from it aloud. 
The characters were very large, and 
had been Written with an unsteady pen. 
lread the following announcement : 
“ The secret discovered, or transmuta- 
tion ‘no dream, showing the wnethod 0 
converting the inferior inetats into gota.” 
s* Yes, that’s it, that’s it,” hé ejacu- 
lated, rubbing his hands—* that's the 
title. It cathe to the this morning. 
I have got the process in my head, 
but 1 caniot make it clear on paper. 
You are a scholar, Caleb—you shall 
help me. _ It's a sitaple operation, and 
cannot fail. When we havé written 
it out, we'll begin. When I was a 
boy, Caleb, I dréamed that I should 
keep my carriage. I ye 1 had 
Tost it when they tore our bed away— 


who Wouldn’t have thought it the ? 
But the dream’ out now.  Yotr 
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mother Was 4 fate believer in old 
dreams. Ask her what she thinks of 
this.” 

Many slight inconsistencies in my 
father’s conduct had alarined me 4 few 
days previously to this sad outbreak ; 
but I was not prepared for what I wit- 
nessed. Overcome with astottishment 
and grief, I remained silent, imploring 
inwardly the avenging hand of Heaven 
not to spare me, but to hurl me quickly 
into the general ruin to which our 
house was doomed. 

‘*‘ You see, Caléb,” continued my af- 
flicted parent, “that you are not al- 
lowed to leave your father. You were 
obstinate, but a miracle has stayéd 
you. Why- I have been chosen from 
the millions of mankind to penetrate 
this long dormant mystery, J cannot 
tell now, but even this will be revealed 
in its own good time. In thé thean- 
while we will show ourselves thindful 
of our privileges. Who knows but I 
am sent to purify the world—to enrich 
it first, and then to free it from poilu- 
tion?” He ceased not here, but ad- 
vanced from one diseased imagining 
to another, soaring higher and higher 
in absurdity, as his hot and eager fancy 
rioted in liberty, until at length, 
caught and entangled in a maze of 


images, he stopped, failing to extri- 
cate himself, unable to proceed. 


dared not leave him agai. Had I de- 
sired it, he would not have pertnitted 
my departure; but, on my own part, 
I deemed it wrong to abandoh him to 
the perverse guidance of an irrespon- 
sible judgment. His days and nights 
were passed in the working out of his 
great Idea, as he devominated ft, and 
nothing migtit interfere with its steady 
prosecution. I, who Was destined to 
rofit so largely by this discovery, was 
bot permitted to stand idly by. “It 
would be,” he said, ‘‘ contrary to ever 
law of nature, and against all notions 
of justice, to think of passiveness, 
The harvestman must use his sickle 
or he cannot reap.” Accordingly, i 
remained, day after day and hour after 
hour, at my poor father’s side, somé- 
times writing from his dictation, and 
delighting him by attempts to clothe 
in language that might be understood 
ideas which Were not intelligiblé fh 
themselves, and Sothetitiies copying, th 
a clear and legible hand, the many 
pages which he had compoved duritg 
the Tong and silent nights, whilst I was 
stobphaig. It is utmetessary to Bay 
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that his incessant lMbour yielded inot 
even the blossom of a wholesome fruit. 
Idle repetitions, the continual evolvin 
of a few thoughts, through whose da 
covering of mystérioushess might with 
diffeulty be traced the kernel of a 
simple and Well-known truth, were the 
producé of all his brain-work ; and yet; 
for this, rest, air, exercise, and need- 
ful food, were but tod gladly sacrificed. 
He continued his employment until 
thé last guitiea which we could call 
Out own reminded ine of the inevitable 
destitution towards which we were fast 
advancing. I communicated our con= 
dition to my father, in the hope of eli= 
citing oie rational intetition, if hé still 
held one, with respect to our proceeds 
ings. 

* Is it the last indeéd?”’ he asked. 
“ How wonderful arethe ways of Pro- 
vidence! We have the means of sup- 
port up to thé very moment when we 
can part with them. Our last guinea 
will hold out a week fonger, and then 
we shall be ripe for action. This day 
week, Caleb, shall be an éventful da 
for you. You will remember it wit 
reason to the last hour of your life.” 

My fatlyer spoke the truth. It was 
a day never to be forgotten. It stands 
by itself, flowing like a turbulent river 
through the plain of my eiistence, 
connecting and dividing the life that 
has followed since, with, and from 
thé life that Went before. He hai 
taken no rést for many nights preced. 
ing it, and wheh it dawned, its first 
grey gleatning light might easily have 
settled on his feverish brow without 
awakening theré a conscicusiess of its 
Approach. His mind was swallowed 
lp if his one great purpose, and day 
and night, with their vicissitudes and 
fluétuations, disturbed him not. He 
Was above the corimon doings of the 
world. Do we pity the poor lunatie, 
stripped of his wits, dismembered from 
the Sd¢ial body, ékiled and hid in 
Solitary secret corners? Yes, but 
hot half so proudly, a8 the poor 
lunatic, in his borrowed majesty, 
looks down aid pities and despises 
ws.  Thé little method that had 
lingered in my father’s composition 
had entirely vanished, His intellect 
was running riot, and he wrote and 
Wrote on, Without connexion, meaning, 
aim. He was bewildered ; but he sull 
blotted thé paper, and was more per- 
severing than ever. I left him for a 
short time, fh order to purchase Our 
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dinner at a neighbouring shop. Upon 
my return, I discovered him sitting, as 
when I had left him, at the table, pen 
in hand; but his eyes were fixed not 
upon his papers, but upon the ceiling, 
and he appeared absorbed in thought. 
A thick sunbeam, with its countless 
particles, danced from the ceiling to 
the floor, and darting athwart his 
countenance, lit every feature up with 
white and paly fire; but it passed 
powerless across the madman’s eye. 
That did not shrink or move, but, like 
a star, stione against the luminous 
stream. My father heard my footstep, 
but did not stir. 

‘Ts that you, Caleb?” he enquired 
in a gentle voice. 

*¢ Yes, father,” I answered, “and I 
have brought you a dish that you are 
fond of. You must be ready for it.” 

“‘ Bring candles, my dear,” said my 
father in reply, “it is very dark. 
Night has taken us by surprise. 
Lights, Caleb, lights !” 

I complied with his request. 
Throughout his illness I had taken 
pains to gratify and sooth him, by a 
ready compliance with his wishes. 
Why should I not humour the new 
delusion? Alas, alas, it was impos- 
sible to misinterpret the inefficient and 
endeavouring motions of his hand 
when I again approached him. Nor 
candle, nor lamp, nor the blessed light 
of heaven, could serve him more, 
Whether the aged eyes of the afflicted 
man had been bruised or injured in 
their recent bondage, or whetier sud- 
denly the kind hand of Providence, 
with a wise intent, had put a seal upon 
them, Icould not tell. Blind-stricken 
he was, and—with his reason gone— 
more helpless thana child. My poor 
heart fluttered as I led him to his bed. 
Clustering woes had fallen upon me 
—it was hard to stand the brunt. 
My dear father was patient and sub- 
missive in my hands. He knew not 
the extent of his calamity. He 
wondered why the night had come so 
quickly—he wished that it would go, 
and leave him to his work again.” 
Having placed him as comfortably 
as I might upon the bed which was 
made nightly upon the floor, I se- 
cured, without delay, the assistance 
of a doctor. One, to whom I was 
directed, and who lived not far from 
our lane, accompanied me home. He 
examined his patient carefully, and 
departed, promising to send the neces- 
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to the street door, and, with much 
anxiety, asked if there was any 
danger. 

“From the blindness, do you 
mean?” he asked. “I could make 
your mind easy if we had nothing to 
contend with but that. Unfortunately, 
however, this blindness is the effect of 
a more threatening mischief.” 

‘*He is very quiet,” I responded 
quickly. 

«‘ Yes, I wish he were less so. I am 
very much afraid * 

** Ohno, no!” | exclaimed, clasping 
my hands and weeping bitterly, ‘* do 
not say that, sir—there can be no 
danger. It is so very sudden. You 
have had similar cases, have you 
not?” 

“T have.” 

‘* And they recovered 

“TI must not deceive you. They 
have not.” 

«* What shall I do, sir? If I lose 
him, 1 lose all. I kaven’t another 
friend in the wide world. This is 
punishment indeed!” 

‘+ shall send the medicine at once, ” 
said the doctor, without noticing my 
passion, ‘“‘and I will see him again 
during the night. You will sit up with 
him, of course. Don’t leave him. 
Should he become mutch weaker and 
appear to sink, let me know. 

** Give me some little hope,” I cried 
imploringly. 

«* You hear what I have said,” con- 
tinued the practitioner, “ don’t forget. 
Good day.” 

And he left me marvelling at the 
insensibility of mankind. 

I sat at my parent’s side for many 
hours. In spite ef the doctor’s sad as- 
surances, I could not believe in the 
presence of immediate danger. I 
would not believe in it. The streets 
were full of human voices and the hum 
of busy life, when I drew my chair to- 
wards him, and surveyed his pale and 
placid countenance. There was talk- 
ing and bustling, without and within, 
on the pavement under our window, 
upon the stairs in the house, every- 
where but in our own dark chamber 
of misfortune, where silence, chased 
and affrighted from the world, kept 
company with sickness. Now the 
lamps in the street were lighted, and 
the stream of life was more distinctly 
heard, murmuring along. Artisans 
were returning from their daily toil, 
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gay and care-free. 
and knockers hammered with scarce an 


Bells were rung 


interval of repose. What wholesome 
well earned food awaited the healthful 
appetite! What welcome from loving 
eyes of wife and children! Happy 
labourers! And now the hours of 
night came on, and the feverish pulse 
of the great thoroughfare beat with 
diminished furce. By degrees the 
street became deserted—the crowds 
had disappeared—silence had ventured 
forth again. How, at times, she was 
offended and disturbed, you might 
plainly tell, when some belated and 
excited rambler pierced her modest 
ear with the licentious scream of 
wantonness or inebriety ; but the re- 
petition was infrequent, and ceased at 
length. The heavy breathings of the 
poor blind man were soon the loudest 
sounds of life. He neither spoke nor 
slept—his lips were moving ever, and 
he drew and pressed them close as 
though he thirsted. I did not deem 
it necessary to send for the physician, 
but I grew impatient, and often hur- 
ried to the window to watch for his 
arrival. It was four o'clock; the 
moon shone beautifully clear, and 
graced our narrow lane with its full 
share of silver light. I looked into 
the slumbering street, and ruminated 
on the past. What a retrospect! 
And what a future! The history of 
afew short months had been a fearful 
one. The history of the time to come, 
who could decide, encompass that! 
Thoughts of my lost mother—lost to 
me for ever—did not fail to come, 
and in the sweet serenity of night to 
thrill me with emotion. I looked to 
the transparent sky—the homestead of 
the pure—Aer dwelling-place, and in 
the pang and conflict of remorse, em- 
plored the Saint to pardon me. Since 
ten o'clock I had heard, at the close of 
every half hour, the watchman’s voice, 
chronicling the lapse of time. Some 
dozen times his loud and chanting 
tone had returned upon my ear, and 
then the voice had grown familiar as 
a voice that had been known from 
infancy. So long it seemed since I 
had heard the accents first, that I 
could scarcely fix their earliest begin- 
ning. With the announcement of the 
decease of four o’clock, a coach and 
pair rattled up the Jane. It stopped 
before our door, and it discharged the 
doctor. He was in full dress. A 
diamond ring glittered on his finger, 
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and his clothes were redolent of 
strong perfume. 

** You haven’t sent for me?” he 
asked, as he brushed by me, and 
hastened up stairs. ° 

‘1 have not, sir,” I replied. 

** No—I should have heard of it, I 
have been at a ball, and I desired 
your messenger, if he came, to be sent 
after me. How is your father now 2” 

‘* I cannot perceive a change, sir— 
But you will see.” 

We entered the room together. 
My father was sitting up in bed. A 
strange alteration had come over him. 
He was ghastly pale, and his features 
were pinched up and angular. He 
drew his breath with difficulty, 

* How is this ?” enquired the doc- 
tor, running to his side and examining 
his pulse. My father’s lips moved 
quickly and convulsively. Limagined 
that he endeavoured to pronounce my 
name. I traced the half formation 
of the word, but could not catch the 
sound of it. The doctor released the 
hand, and walked from the bed-side. 
My father spoke. It was a last, a 
struggling effort, and he succeeded. 
* Caleb, lights— lights !—dark—dark 
—dark !”—and he grew rigid, and he 
slipped from my embrace until he lay 
motionless and dead before me. 

Of all the calamities incident to our 
present state, and their nameis legion, 
there is none more exquisitely painful 
to the sensitive mind, than that of 
being left in the world a solitary out- 
cast, without a tie, without a hope. 
Wo to the poor orphan, deprived of 
the head that considered, the heart 
that throbbed for him! wo to him 
when the goodly tree—his only prop 
from childhood, against which he has 
reclined as against a rock that never 
could be shaken—is struck at the root, 
falls, and disappears! Let him take 
the wings of the morning, and search 
through the land for a spirit loving 
and watchful as that which is flown, 
upon whose willing bosom were so 
lightly borne Azs solicitudes and sor- 
rows, and all the weight of anxious 
care he cast without a thought there, 
Father and mother! Holy names, 
with claims which are so seldom un- 
derstood and recognised until the de- 
sire and power to meet them can no 
longer serve us. Nurse of our in- 
fancy—instructor of our boyhood— 
adviser of our youth—friend of our 
manhood—staff and support through- 
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out—what is not comprehended in 
your relationship? How much do 
your children owe you! Let them 
answer as they sob at the deathbed, 
and learn their loss in feeling what 
they need. As I held the cold hand 
of my deceased father, how many 
eruel deviations from filial duty rushed 
to my mind, crowding one after 
another upon my memory, which I 
would now have given my right hand 
never to have been guilty of. What 
tribulation I might have spared him! 
Now an unkind word spoken in im- 
patience many yearsago, and forgotten 
as soon as spoken, started to remem- 
brance, stinging me with remorse. 
Why had I not implored forgiveness 
for that word before? What sorrow 
may the utterance of that one syllable 
have caused him, falling on his warm 
heart, and rankling there! What 
profited my burning tears of penitence? 
—the eye was closed, the ear was 
shut; there was no avenue by which 
to reach him now. “ Oh yes!” I 
passionately exclaimed, dropping on 
my knees, ‘¢ there is, there is !—if the 
departed soul, bursting, as I have been 
told, its earthly house, ascends at 
once to heaven, surely he is at this 
moment there, and is accessible by 
prayer. Father,” I continued, weep- 
ing amain, ‘ I supplicate thy pardon 
for the past—I repent my numerous 
crimes committed against thee here. 
Turn not thy spirit from me. Let it 
accept in mercy the contrite offerings 
of a broken heart.” A knock at the 
door interrupted the extravagant de- 
votion. Two women, who came to 
perform the first offices for the dead, 
entered the room, with a slow step, 
and whispering. I shall never forget 
the chill that crept through my frame 
when I heard them refer for the first 
time to * the corpse.” Such isolation 
was expressed in the word —the 
reality of death was so apparent in it— 
it marked so distinctly the abstraction 
of all human relations, and separated 
so emphatically my poor father from 
every living thing! The crawling 
worm was now a nobler animal than 
the motionless and rigid man. I-had 
beheld the previous day’s decline. I 
had seen the earth go gradually to 
rest. Another day was in its birth, 
The early labourer went forth again 
refreshed and cheerful. He whistled 
as he passed my window. What 


thought had he of my bereavement? 
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What single heart, of the numberless 
thousands that were about to congre- 
gate again, would beat with pity for 
my loss? with sorrow for my melan- 
choly lot! Not one! There was no 
sympathy for the beggared orphan. 

For a week I remained in the cham- 
ber of death, the undisturbed com- 
panion of the breathless body. The 
face was leaden-hued, but a smile 
adorned it still, and the blow that had 
extinguished life had restored the an- 
cient and appropriate calm, which, 
many days before, anxiety and disease 
of mind had carried off. At the week’s 
close they buried him. Oh! Earth, 
thou art the enemy at last. Itisthou 
who swallowest the treasure, never to 
give it back again in a form that we 
may recognize; thou who dividest us 
from the beloved, more truly and em- 
phatically than the great adversary of 
life himself. I knew not half my loss, 
nursing and beguiling it from day to 
day at the bed-side. There I might 
yet survey—there [had still possession 
of my father. A new relationship 
had sprung up between us, and morn- 
ing and evening, and at mid-day, 
blessed intimations of heavenly com- 
fort were gathered upon my knees, 
reconciling me to the spirit’s absence, 
whilst the human throbbings of my 
heart were stilled and cozened by the 
palpable presence of the decaying 
frame. Cold, cruel, pitiless earth !— 
deaf witness of my cries, cutting me 
off from him, my last and only friend, 
holding him in clammy and in fixed 
constriction—what cared you for the 
wild agony of the outstretched eye, 
staring upon the narrow spot that 
covered him ?— What for the frantic 
and incoherent exclamations that ex- 
pressed a loss and separation never 
felt but once in all their fulness, and 
never yet made known in human 
speech ? 

It was dark when I walked from 
the churchyard. I departed when 
the night permitted me no longer to 
distinguish the few sacred feet of soil 
from the thousand patches in which I 
had no interest. I returned to our 
abject lodging—never so abject, never 
so miserable, never so desolate as now. 
I had no wish to remain its tenant any 
longer. I passed a woful night there 
—now starting from a hideous dream, 
that clung to me through all the hours 
of sleep—now waking witha piercing 
cry, and now with eyes filled with 
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bitterest tears; and in the morning, 
without delay, I took a willing leave 
of it forever. The few valued memo- 
rials of my dear mother, which my 
father had snatched with such eager- 
ness from the wreck, I had been most 
reluctantly compelled to dispose of 
even before his deathh We were 
pennyless when the physician first 
visited us. The payment of his fee, 
and of the small arrear of rent, re- 
duced the sum obtained for these pre- 
cious relics to something like two 
guineas. The possessor of so much 
treasure, I stood now in the world 
alone, without a wish or hope, with- 
out a purpose or an aim, The dail 

diminution of my fund soon filled me 
with uneasiness and alarm, urging 
me, ineffectually enough, to think of 
some reasonable mode of obtaining 
my subsistence. Again I passed from 
house to house soliciting employment, 
and again I returned to my new and 
cheerless home, disappointed and cha- 
grined. Stranger than any thing 
seemed this difficulty of obtaining hire 
for services that were offered at any 
price the purchaser would afford. How 
had the thousands of well-dressed and 
busy individuals whom I encountered 
at every turn, with happy and indus~ 
trious looks—how had they contrived 
originally to fix themselves in their 
present lucrative positions? What 
secret power of accomplishing their 
wishes did they possess which I had 
yet to learn? Or was it, in truth, that 
every profitable hole and nook in the 
mighty city was filled up—pre-occu- 
pied and secured? I could not explain 
my misfortune, but I still wondered at 
it, and still was doomed to bear it. 
At length, and at no distant period, 
my purse was exhausted, and I was 
compelled to procure my food upon 
credit, and to live on trust in my one 
small ill-furnished room. I had been 
careful, so long as my means per- 
mitted it, to pay my rent punctually 
at the close of every week. The land- 
lord of the house, a labouring man, 
himself living in the parlour, had 
always treated me with great civility 
in consequence, and few words had 
passed between us. Whether it was 
that this good gentleman, during the 
week which I had permitted to pass 
away without the usual settlement, 
had observed a falling-off in my man- 
ner of living—had remarked that two 
scanty meals, and oftener one had 
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served me through the day—and, with 
such data, had arrived at a knowledge 
of my real position ; or, whether the 
landlord in the same exigency adopted 
one line of conduct towards all his 


‘tenants without favour or reserve, I 


am not able to determine. Certain 
it is, three days of a second week had 
not elapsed before he deemed me 
worthy of a visit. I was glad to see 
him, and so I told him ; but he spoke 
his business without returning my 
salute. 

‘* Look’e, Mr Stukely,” said the 
man of rooms, “ I don’t mean no of- 
fence ; and if I am plain-spoken, I am 
none the worse for that. You owe 
me one week's rent—next Monday 
you'll owe me two. If you have no 
likeliwoods of paying me, only say so 
like a man.” 

I blushed and could not speak. 

“If you are regularly done up, you 
had better owe me a fortnight than 
four months I can tell you. Speak 
in time—it’s all Lask, and then I shan’t 
be hard. You are out of work, I 
see?” 

*¢ Yes,” I answered. 

** And are likely enough to keep 
so?” 

«¢ Yes,” said I again. 

«« And you haven’t got a blessed far- 
den?” 

I nodded in the negative. 

«‘ Of course—as nat’ral and as reg’. 
lar as the rule of three. It’s Pill 
Garlick’s Juck again—it’s just like 
me—lI'm in forit again. Now, young 
fellow, we'll make short work of this. 
If you pays on Monday, well and geod 
—and we goes on again, like friends 
and pitchers ; if you can’t, tip me the 
key, give me the room, take yourself 
off, and I'll ery quits, and give you a 
bob to begin life again. If you haven’t 
the stuff, it’s plain you can’t give it— 
but I’m blessed if it’s a good specula- 
tion to keep on at the price. Youar 
done up, you see. Now, I ain’t just 
yet, and don’t want to be.” 

There was a man, a member of 
Trinity College, to whom, during my 
residence in the university, I had, in 
more ways than one, rendered signal 
service. He knew it, at least in pros~ 
perous days he had acknowledged 
it, and had evinced a willingness to 
make a suitable return. Even as my 
landlord spoke, his repeated grateful 
recognitions returned upon my memo- 
ry and I decided in my difficulty to 
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implore from him a temporary loan of 
money. Satisfied that from such a 
man I could not meet with a refusal, 
I replied to my landlord in the follow- 
ing terms :—‘* I am very grateful to 
you, Mr Thompson, for your kind 
offer. I trust I shall not need to take 
advantage of it ; but rest assured, you 
shall suffer no further trouble or loss 
upon my account. It is true I am 
uot in a condition to pay you, nor am 
1 in the way of earning a single half- 
penny. But I do believe sincerely 
that I have a friend who will not see 
me want. I will write to him by this 
night’s post, and request his answer 
by return. He will remit me imme- 
diately morethan sufficient todischarge 
your debt. Should he fail, although 
I have no fear of such a thing, I will 
go, as you require, on Monday next, 
or, if you wish it, on an earlier day.” 
«« No, no,” answered Thompson, 
eagerly, ‘‘ not before. I’m a man of 
my word—I'm devilish sorry for you 
—that’sthetruth; for Iam sure, by the 
way you talk, you have noi been used 
to this here sort of thing. You have 
had an edueation, too, I can see ; but, 
let me tell you, it’s deuced hard upon 
me. Here I have a wife and ten 
children, and my old woman's always 
foing to bed; andhere have I five-and- 
furty pounds a-year to pay for this 
ramshackled dungeon; and here are 
my lodgers invariably paying me five 
shillings in the pound—never more 
than one week out of four; and here’s 
the tax-gatherer a-coming before I 
know where I am; and here’s wages 
at the shop coming down ’cause busi- 
ness is slack ; and here’s clothes to 
buy for the young uns; and the doc- 
tor to pay for Missus ; and the baker 
with bread a-rising, cause there’s a war. 
No, I pity you, Mr Stukely, but we 
must take care of ourselves. I shan’t 
worry you; butif you czn’t get the 
money—God knows it’s very hard to 
get, any how—just give us the key to 
let in them ascan. You had better 
see what you can do—try and get 
work—don’t depend upon your friends 
—friends is a misery to a fellow. I 
never knew ‘em to give—they are the 
chaps as takes. Try what you can 
do for yourself; and as I said before, 
if you can’t do nothink at all, wait till 
Monday week” 





** Until Monday,” said I, interrupt- 
ing him. 
«* Don’t interfere. 


I know very 
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well what I said—wait till Monday 
week, an’ welcome; and then, money or 
no money, hand us over the key, and 
do the best you can—that’s what we 
must all do xt last—and there’s an end 
of it.” And saying these words he 
slapped his hands with some violence 
onthe table, and departedimmediately. 
Not until he had reached his own 
room did I discover that the slapping 
was a species of legerdemain, per- 
formed for the purpose of placing upon 
the table a silver shilling for my be- 
nefit, but without my knowledge. I 
proceeded to my letter, a sceptic in 
respect of the tales which I had so 
often heard touching hard-hearted 
landlords. I did not conceal the state 
of my affairs from my good friend, 
Myddleton. I explained to him that 
my father had died, and had left me 
in the world pennyless. I pictured 
to him my present terrible situation— 
related to him the scene that had taken 
place with Thompson, and conjured 
him, by the friendship which had for- 
merly existed between ts, not to de- 
sert me at a moment when a little 
help might prove my very salvation. 
I was moderate in my demand. I 
asked the loan only of ten pounds. I 
could not fix the time of repayment, 
but I solemnly engaged to return it as 
soon as I obtained employment, and 
became master of the sum. Every 
term that might move a feeling heart 
to pity and to help—every appeal that 
friendship might receive and humanity 
respond to, I unhesitatingly employed. 
With some anxiety and interest I 
waited for the returning post. A 
hundred times before I had heard the 
postman’s distinguishable knock, and 
little thought of the accumulated joy 
and misery of which he was the un- 
concious messenger. Now I honoured 
him for the dignity of his high office. 
I learned the usual hour of his entrance 
into the street, watched his arrival, 
and accosted him as soon as he ap- 
peared. Quickly, and somewhat an- 
grily, he turned his letters over, and 
found not one for Mr Stukely. 
Was I satisfied? Oh no. I was sure 
that he had passed the letter over— 
What was to be expected from the 
impatient motions of a testy man? He 
would come to my letter in its usual 
course, and I must wait, like other 
folks, quietly at home for its recep- 
tion. Ah, I was right—there was the 
delicious double knock. I rushed to 
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the street door. The letter was for 
Mr Watkins on the second floor. 


Two mornings passed. The postman 
was as punctual as the sun. I per- 
formed the same excited part. I met 
with like suecess. Monday came. I 
thought no more of Myddleton, but I 
cursed myself for writing to the man. 
I was preparing for departure—whi- 
ther to go, I neither knew nor cared. 
Reckless with regard to myself, I de- 
termined upon living no longer upon 
the charity of Thompson. Hark! 
the double knock again. 
them attend to it whe are to profit by 
the summons—not I. What's that? 
Surely that’s my name. Hollo—stop 
there Thompson met me halfway 
on the stairs—There it was indeed— 
I knew the hand—ob, sbame upon me! 
ungrateful and impatient ever—I had 
done injustice to the noble Myddleton. 
I broke the seal with vehemence. The 
letter was a long one—but there was 
no enclosure. Let us read. I read 
as follows :— 

“* Dear Stukely—I havelong thought 
it to be my fault that our friendship 
and correspondence closed with our 
residence in Cambridge. I feelobliged 
to you for breaking the ice, and I do 
sincerely hope that we shall now oc- 
casionaliy hear from one another. I 
should say that you were not a little 
surprised some months ago upon see- 
ing in the papers that I had been or- 
dained by the Bishop of —————; 
and rather curious to know how the 
matter had gone off, and where your 
friend was fixed. I'll tell you all about 
it. Our old friend, Cripple of Corpus, 
who, you will recollect, went out at 
the commencement of yoursecond and 
my third year, was directed by Arch- 
deacon Heavysides to look out for a 
curate. Cripple, of course, recom- 
mended me, and kindly prepared an 
application, which I copied out and 
sent. I was immediately accepted, 
and the Arch. hoped I would come 
down directly, look at the parish, and 
be introduced to the Bishop. I went 
—stayed up a week, and when I got 
home again, I had just ten days and 
a half to read my divinity up, and get 
into training before I could come to 
the scratch. However, every thing 
turned out remarkably well; Cripple 
put me up to the viva voce, and told 
me the Bishop's favourite authors. As 
for the Bishop, I don’t exaggerate 
when I say he is one of the most gen- 
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tlemanly men in the world—very kind 
and considerate, as I have reason to 
know, and one of the most simple- 
minded (Cripplecalls it spoony-mind- 
ed—but you know Cripple) men on 
the bench, or off it either—and very 
good-looking as well. I canassure you 
it is a very confortable thing to have 
examinations over, and very glad was 
I when my ordination was finished. 
It is a very affecting service, and the 
sermon is awful, Chancellor Scol- 
lups preached it. Next thing to be 
done is the priest business, and then 
all’s over. lamas yet only a deacon. 
Thank Heaven that’s the last exami- 
nation, and then shan’t I breathe like 
a gold fish ? By the by, perhaps you 
don't know that that word priest is a 
contraction of presbyter, afterwards 
prester, and then priest. Idon't much 
like the word, because there’s a black- 
looking rascal enjoying that title, and 
a bristly head of hair, who walks 
about all day long trying to annoy 
my flock. A cunning dog he is! He 
has built a large school, and directly 
our church is over on Sunday he 
opens the doors, and delivers his lec- 
tures. Never mind. Weare all right. 
The church was never better attended, 
and the opposition keeps up an excite- 
ment. But I’m sorry to say there’s 
much to be done, especially as there 
is only one to do it, and that’s me. 
There is no end to the parish, and 
some of the people won't know the 
only way to be saved, which is by 
coming to church, and so I am upon 
the everlasting run from morning to 
night. But ‘ nz/ nisi labori,’ as the 
ancient Romans have it. I preach 
once every Sunday. Last Sunday I 
preached for the pagans in Austral- 
asia, (you'll find Asia in any of the 
maps.) The collection was very good, 
£2, 1s. O4d., 7s. 63d. of which were 
in coppers, which Archdeacon Heavy- 
sides says, in one of his sermons, he 
prefers seeing to gold, which I can’t 
understand at all, and think must be 
a misprint! Heavysides and the Bishop, 
between ourselves, (don’t mention it 
to any one,) don’t pull very comfort- 
ably together. Heavysides says that 
the R. C. Church is the true apos- 
tolic. The Bishop says it’s no such 
thing, but neither more nor less than 
“ the man of sin,” and there I agree 
with him. Heavysides has got some 
queer notions, as you see above, touch- 
ing the coppers. Oh, didn’t I just 
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give the priest a dig the other day! 
I gave out in the pulpit that I meant 
to preach, wind and weather permit- 
ting, (for we shut up sometimes in the 
winter—it is so piercing cold,) a ser- 
mon on the text, “* Be not deceived,” 
I winked at the same time to the con- 
gregation, and pointed to the schism 
shop, which you can see from the 
church, giving them to understand 
pretty weil what I meant. Well, the 
next day—who should cail in but 
Bristles himself, and he presses my 
hand, and smiles, and says he has paid 
me a visit just to explain the liberal 
terms upon which he means to carry 
on his school—*“* most liberal terms,” 
cries Bristles—* no religion whatever 
—reading, writing, and morals—that’s 
all.”"—Then I fired at him right and 
left, till he looked like a fool.—* I 
hope,” says he, *‘ we shall be friends.” 
«© What!” says I, “ friends with the 
Beast—no ; thank you, sir—nothing to 
do with you—come out of Babylon, 
will you!” * Oh, you are for contro- 
versy, are you!” says he, * very well 
then, my lad,” and then he went at it 
till the fellow foamed at the mouth, 
and the nasty wretch spit in my face, 
when I thought it time for a gentle- 
man to bring the discussion to a close, 
which I did, by ringing the bell, and 
ordering him out. He’s what they 
eall in France a perfect Jesuit.— 
Wishing that our correspondence, now 
recommenced, may long continue,— 
Your faithful friend, 
Tom. MyppLeron.” 


** Coldblows, Hampshire.” 


«« P.S.— The account you gave me 
of your circumstauces is very shock- 
ing, and you have indeed been very 
much afflicted—I needn't tell you to 
be very careful of yourself. I wish 
sincerely that it were in my power to 
assist you even with a trifle. The 
poor in our parish would surprise you, 
and as for charities they are beyond 
belief—so I won't describe them. 
What a delightful thing it is to feel, 
as Archdeacon Heavysides says, that 
we are chastened for our good, and 
that it’s all wise and proper! I hope 
there are many happy years in store 
for you.” 


Thompson shortly made his appear- 
ance, but there was no need to inform 
him of the contents of this choice 
épistle. He read the pith and post- 
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script in my dejected countenance. I 
could not conceal my agitation, and 
the swelling tears that would not be 
kept down. I proceeded in the pack- 
ing of my one small trunk. 

“‘ Stay the other week,” said Thomp- 
son bluntly, but evidently feeling for 
my situation: 

“Why should I? I shall be 
no better off than I am now, 
and you have lost enough already. 
But I will pay you, Thompson, when 
I can—depend upon it.” 

«* But you can’t go into the street, 
man—that’s impossible. You'll get 
into trouble or be doing something— 
bless my soul, it seems strange you 
can’t find employment. “‘ What's your 
profession ?” 

How could I answer! 

“‘ Don’t be ashamed to tell me. 
P’r’aps you are a dancing-master. 
The last lodgeras had your room was, 
and I catched him one morning dan- 
cing off afore breakfast without pay- 
ing his rent—so I boned his fiddle for 
the money. I've got it below, if it’s 
any use to you.” 

I was still silent. 

‘* Haven’t you got no relations?” 

‘* Relations, Thompson!—why yes— 
stay—where’s that packet of my poor 
mother’s? There’s her cousin in Bir- 
mingham, to whom she gave me a 
letter when she parted with me. How 
could I have forgotten it!” 

*s Now, there’s where I find fault 
with you,” exclaimed Thompson, half 
angrily on my own account, and half 
joyfully because of my brightening 
prospects. “ You don’t seem to know 
what you are about. Is it possible 
that a man without a penny in his 
pocket, should have his wits about 
him no better than a child? Why 
don’t you go to them at once? If they 
are your own blood they can’t see you 
starve.” 

“Tl write to-night.” 


«‘ Ah, there you go again. Write! 
What's the use of writing? It’s just 
the way with all of you. Have a 


bit of education, and you are never 
easy but when you are showing off 
your five writing and crack-jaw spel- 
ling. Talk of the misery of not being 
able to read or write! I’m blessed if 
it ain’t a privilege. There’s many a 
fellow will put upon paper what he’d 
be ashamed or afraid to say like a 
trump to your face. ”’ 

“ That's all very good, Thompson, 
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but how am I to reach Birmingham 
pennyless, as you justly describe me? 
I must write to them. At the same 
time, I will forward my mother's 
letter, and beg them to send me 
money suflicient to convey me to 
them.” 

*¢ Then, I can tell you, you'll do no 
good atall. Catch Brummagem send- 
ing money to buy himself an encum- 
brance. He'll make a hundred and 
fifty excuses to keep you away. I 
know the world better. First and 
foremost, you must find your way down 
to your uncle, or whatever he is. 
Tell him you have come, give him the 
letter—say plump ‘ you are starving,” 
set yourself down, and let him kick you 
out if he can. You are willing to 
work, and he must get you employ- 
ment. I think I might manage it 
now. You'd be glad to travel by 
waggon, wouldn’t you?” 

‘*Yes, had I even the means for 
chet.” | 

‘Well, but suppose I could find 
"em. Or suppose I have a brother 
who takes the waggon to Coventry, 
and suppose we could get you first 
there, and afterwards to Brummagem, 
without any money at all. Finish 
your packing, and just let me have a 
word with the missus.” ‘The energetic 
Thompson departed, but quickly re- 
turned with Mrs Thompson this time 
in the rear. They had settled my 
business, said Thompson, with ease. 
His brother would start for Coventry 
that night—he’d take care to secure 
me a place in the wain, and he'd lend 
me acrown to buy provisions. If I 
got into work, he’d expect to be paid 
—but if I had still my old luck, why, 
he shouldn’t be ruined though he gave 
itto me. “ Isn’t that right, old wo- 
man ?”’ he asked in conclusion. 

*¢ Quite right, Thompson,” was his 
good lady’s reply, “ and do, for good- 
ness’ sake,” she exclaimed, appealing 
to me, *‘ give me those shirts to put 
tidy before you set out. There isn’t 
a button on one of them. Oh, Thomp- 
son, what stockings too! Your rela- 
tions will think you have been herd- 
ing with heathens. Do give them 
here.” And Mrs Thompson disor- 
dered my trunk, and took possession 
of every thing. 

I joined these real friends at din- 
ner ; I partook of their tea. At night, 
when his labours were over, Thomp- 
son threw my trunk on his shoulders, 
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and walked at my side to the Bull’s 
Head in Holborn. There we found 
the waggon lighted up and ready for 
moviag. There likewise we found, 
less ready, the waggoner himself, whip 
in hand, smock-frocked, and drinking 
stirrup-cups indiscriminately with 
every member of the establishment. 
No time was to be lost. My introduc- 
tion was short. Thompson whispered 
a word into the ear of his brother, 
packed me into the waggon, forced 
into my hand a bottle of cordial, and 
a lump of cold meat, then desiring me 
to write how I got on, he bade me 
take care of myself, and wished me a 
hearty good-night. 

My heart knocked at my breast 
with grateful emotion as 1 watched 
the noble-spirited labourer running 
through the streets back to his own 
home—his genuine palace—where his 
wife and little ones, conscious of his 
worth, proud of their possession, 
awaited him with joy and sweetest ex- 
pectation. ‘ Happy dispenser of dos 
mestie light and warmth, richer, in 
spite of all your daily cares, than you 
dream of or can understand, may 
Heaven forget me, if I forget this sym- 
pathy for a stranger, this help that 
you can ill afford to take from those, 
whose hope of life, whose bread de- 
pends upon yoursinewy arm!” Heavi- 
Jy the waggon issued from the yard 
into the erowded thoroughfare, and 
tears, which none but the Invisible 
might see, in deepest thankfulness to 
that humble man, passed down my 
cheek — stopping my _ utterance. 
Why, ah why, to embitter and poison 
that most healthful stream, came driv- 
ing upon my conscience, noxious re- 
collections of the irremeable past ? 
Why, returned upon my memory, 
with all the freshness and the vigour 
of a new existence, scenes of a former 
time, that mocked me, whilst they 
forced me to consider and to contrast 
them with that in which I acted 
now? 

What was the claim of this poor 
man—found but yesterday—great as I 
acknowledged it to be, compared with 
that which I had recognized in her— 
the beloved giver of my life—my lost 
and sainted mother? In what pas- 
sionate terms had I expressed my il- 
limitable love when she loosed mie 
into the world unwillingly from her 
arms? What vows of enduring re- 
verence and duty did I not ittvoke the 
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Heavenly One to witness, consecrat- 
ing every syllable with tears more 
plenteous, hotter, and more innocent, 
than I had now to shed! How had I 
realized the abundant promise ? 
Where was the fruit of all this goodly 
sowing? Sad, sad, and overwhelm- 
ing recollection, dragging the crimson 
to my face, marking with derision and 
contempt every burst of fancied sensi- 
bility, every tear of visionary grati- 
tude! Truly, I had learned a lesson 
never to be forgotten, and in my lone- 
liness I conned it over, and closed my 
lips, and ceased my tears—convicted, 
humbled, and disgraced! 

The fourth evening of our most te- 
diousjourney had for some hours closed 
upon us, when the waggoner to whom 
I had been transferred at Coventry, 
crawled with his ponderous machine, 
snailwise, intothe town of Birmingham. 
Fatigued with the excess of physical 
repose, oppressed by constant mental 
agitation, I longed to throw myself 
at once into the arms of my sole re- 
maining relatives. ‘ ‘Their hospitable 
reception,” I thought, ‘ their assua- 
ging accents, their warm and feeling 
manner, all that I may confidently 
expect from those whose veins carry 
a portion of the blood which streamed 
originally in our common ancestor— 
would soothe at once my harassed 
spirits, and restore meto myself again.” 
But the lateness of the hour, and my 
anxiety lest I should disturb a slum- 
bering household, induced meto forego 
this personal indulgence. It was my 
duty to consider their comfort, how- 
ever great would be their eagerness 
to embrace me, how deeply soever 
they might themselves regret a deli- 
cacy which our relationship justified 
me in not observing. I accompanied 
the waggoner to the small inn at 
which he himself put up; and, for 
my last sixpence, obtained a slight 
refreshment and a portion of a bed, 
which, with six others, filled the mean- 
est room of the public-house, and the 
one most distant from all that was 
creditable and proper to be seen in the 
place. The man who shared my 
straw for the night was old and pal- 
sied. He walked into the room short- 
ly after me. The other travellers had 
retired to rest already, and were fast 
asleep. My temporary companion 
scarcely noticed me; but as hedivested 
himself of his clothes—a process very 
long and painful to behold, by reason 


of his calamity, he muttered to him- 
self, and moaned exceedingly. At 
length he tumbled into bed, and my 
flesh crawled and crept as he breathed, 
lying at my side. There is no ex- 
tremity so desperate and gloomy as to 
forbid the glimmering of one small 
ray of hope and consolation, ever 
welling from the human heart. What 
so soon, so easily seduced and lulled 
to quiet as Despair itself ? Would you 
extract the hidden virtue of a great 
affliction ? Compare the sorrow with 
your neighbour's, and behold it shine. 
Tie old man murmured still in bed, 
and ere he closed his eyes, exclaimed 
in agony, ‘* Where next—where next? 
—without a soul that knows me in the 
world, no friends, relations, money—- 
God help me—nothing!” He groaned 
himself to sleep. Dismal were the 
moments with me, but oh, how dif- 
ferent to this pour wretch’s state, my 
fortunate position! One more night 
of misery, and in the morning I should 
be with loving friends, in health, and 
plenty would abound again. Day- 
light was about to drop the curtain on 
my sufferings, but to renew them for 
the paralyzed, deserted, and unpitied 
beggar. The thought brought ease, 
and I slept in spite of the old man. 
Loud was the clink of hammers, 
and louder the noise of anvils, as lL 
sought my way through the close and 
narrow streets of: Birmingham, seek- 
ing the dwelling-place of Mr Chaser. 
Busy were the looks of mortals, and 
business-like their gait. | Men with 
brawny arms, plated with thick coats 
of dirt, met me at every turn, whilst 
higher mortals, full of bustle and as- 
surance, jostled along with a perking 
pride of industry staring on their 
brow, that carried shame and terror 
to every idler on whom it chanced to 
fall. Idlers, in truth, there were very 
few. Indolence and pleasure were ex- 
pelled from the streets, which were 
taxen up entirely by an intense and 
concentrated assiduity, real in many 
instances, but assumed in not a few. 
As I walked through the close streets 
of Birmingham for the first time, I 
could have imagined—and without 
taxing my imagination largely—that 
I was once more trudging along the 
familiar ways of my own beloved City 
—dear in spite of—perhaps, BECAUSE 
of all that I had suffered in it—of all 
that I had lost and left there ; but an 
accurate observer could not fail to be 
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impressed with the conviction that 
the imitation was defective, the assi- 
milation incomplete. London, mighty 
London, gigantic, incomparable, and 
unapproachable, scarce noticeable was 
Birmingham’s thin and thready cur- 
rent contrasted with the overwhelm- 
ing flood that I have seen pressing 
along thy narrow, deeply-fretted chan- 
nels! inferior was the place in ail 
respects. The very handicraftsmen 
were a less clean and neat, a paler, 
and a sadder race, than that I had left 
behind me. Mr Chaser, my mother’s 
cousin, was the owner of a foundery, 
situated in a smoke-dried lane. At- 
tached to the works was a small house, 
in which resided the proprietor and 
his family. I reached the door, sur- 
veyed it for a moment, and sighed 
with apprehension. I touched the 
bell, and my heart palpitated when I 
heard it tinging through the house. 
The bell was not answered. For a 
quarter of an hour I stood expectant, 
lacking the courage to ring again. 
Atlast I ventured. At the close of an- 
other quarter of an hour, and after a 
third appeal, the door was opened. A 
young man, pale and sickly-looking, 
stood befure me. He was in his shirt 
sleeves. His hands and arms were 
smeared with patches of dirt, and his 
face, from which perspiration was fall- 
ing thickly, matched them. His eyes 
were of a light blue colour, and deeply 
sunk in his head. He fixed them on 
the ground, from which fact you might 
possibly infer that he was modest and 
bashful, if the sinister and villanous 
expression of the rest of his features 
did not prove him at once to be as 
whiteliver’'d and vicious, as he was 
blue-eyed and whitefaced. 

“« Did youring before ?” he enquir- 
ed in a surly tone, and without deign- 
ing to look at me. 

«J did,’’ I answered, with some 
hauteur ; ** and I desire to speak with 
your master.” 

‘© What do you mean, stupid, by 
master?” was the elegant reply. 
‘¢ Here, come in,” he continued. 
« Curse the door—this is how half 
the work gets spoilt. He may find 
somebody else to be porter, or else a 
better man to stand at the forge. Well, 
come in, can’t you? Who are you? 
What's your business?” 

‘*Does Mr Chaser live here?” I 
asked. 
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“ Why, of course he does—you know 
that as well as 1 do—didn’t you say 
just now you wanted to see him?— 
why, what the devil do you mean ?” 

With these words I was ushered, or 
rather pushed, into a room that opened 
into the passage, and was within a few 
yards of the street door. The pale- 
faced youth departed. Who was he? 
Surely not a relative of Mr Chaser’s ? 
His son, for instance? Oh, Heaven 
forbid! I had scarcely time to notice 
two red-coloured prints upon the wall 
—representations of Industry and 
Idleness — before a heavy footstep 
warned me to prepare for the bodily 
presence of Mr Chaser himself. My 
pulse Jeaped higher and higher as the 
affecting moment of our interview 


‘drew near. How delighted he would 


be to receive me! He had never seen 
me before. Twenty years had elapsed 
since he last beheld my mother. How 
he would grieve to hear of ber death! 
How bitterly would he regret the 
angry words which had passed between 
him and my father, giving rise to the 
family quarrel which followed so soon 
afterwards — severing them entirely 
from one another. A fat, unshaven 
gentleman walked in, and I retreated 
involuntarily a pace or two. He also 
was without a coat. An air of unmi- 
tigated vulgarity pervaded the whole 
man, and | prayed internally that the 
fleshy bulk constituted Mr Chaser's 
foreman. He spoke—the accent was 
provincial—* Well, young man, and 
what do you woant with me?” 

“‘Mr Chaser, sir?” 1 asked, too 
well assured already. 

“Yes; you've hit it,” he answered 
with agrin. ‘I are Chaser, and I 
are awful busy, too, so I'll thank you 
to make haste.” 

‘¢ You are connected, sir, I think, 
with a family of the name of Stukely,” 
(I looked in vain in Mr Chaser’s eye 
for some glad token of acknowledge- 
ment,) ‘‘jately resident in London?” 
I continued, in dismay. 

‘«* Well, and whoat of that, my man ? 
If you have any claim on that there 
estate, you should see the assignees. 
I can’t help you. I haven’t seen the 
man for twenty years, and I doan’t 
know nothing on his affairs. My only 
wonder is, he warn’t in the Gazette 
a score of yearsago—asleepy-headed, 
obstinate, old stupid ass.” 

I am his son, sir,” I answered 
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quickly—trembling with indignation. 
*‘ He is in his grave—you must not 
speak so of him.” 

* Whoat!"’ he exclaimed, seemingly 
surprised, but laughing very loud, 
“be you the chap as went to college 
to be made a parson on, and to learn 
extravagance, as if they didn’t teach 
it fast enough athome? Nice notions 
them for working people! I say,” he 
added, tipping me what I supposed to 
be the true Brummagem wink, “it was 
hardly fair upon the creditors to be 
filling your pockets up there when he 
knew he was a-going to break. I've 
heard it all, you see. We are not 
asleep, yousee. And so the old man’s 
dead! But he has taken care of you, 
I reckon ?”’ 

« ] do not understand you, sir.” 

* Oh, doan’t you ?”’ said he, looking 
very cunning. ‘‘ Weil, then, perhaps 
you'll tell me whoat you have come 
to ask of me?” 

«* Nothing,” I answered, determined 
at that moment, if I died afterwards 
of want, not to become indebted to 
Mr Chaser for a sixpence. 

** Noathing ?—that’s queer at any 


rate. Well—your mother's dead, I 
hear. A pretty match she made of it 
at last. I toald her how it would be 


—and so did every body else. A good 
woman, too, was Mary. I loiked your 
_mother. Many a frolic I are had with 
her when we were youngsters. She 
was a tender-hearted creature. I 
wonder she never wrote to me; but 
if she had, I dare say I shouldn't have 
answered her, for I hate writing, and 
I couldn’t bear your father.” 
Disgusted as I had become in this 
short space of time with Mr Chaser, 
his affectionate remembrance of my 
mother extracted all viciousness from 
the aversion with which I looked upon 
him. Furthermore, his mention of 
my dear mother’s name recalled her 
last sad interview with me—her latest 
wish—my own solemn promise to her, 
and I felt that I dared not withhold the 
letter which I had engaged to place 
in Mr Chaser’s hands. In many 
things I had crossed the nearest 
wishes of her heart. The only com- 
pensation that I could offer to her 
memory was a compliance with her 
strict injunction. What if a shrinking 
sense of vexation and of shame irri- 
tated me, and sought to hold me back? 
What, if in entreating aid from such 
a man, I suffered pangs far more se- 
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vere than any the wide and open world 
could inflict upon me. It was reason- 
able and just. The retribution had 


commenced. It was proper that I 
should suffer. I placed the letter on 
the table. 


* And whoat do you call that there?” 
enquired Mr Chaser, as I did so. 

‘A letter from my mother, ad-« 
dressed to you, sir, and written many 
months ago.” 

* And whoy, in the name of good- 
ness, didn’t you send it by the post 
before? That's cheap and expeditious 
like.” 

** Read it, sir,” I answered. 

‘Noa, do you read it to me. I 
should loike to hear a college chap. 
That must be foine—cut on.” 

I was sick at heart; but I performed 
my penance faithfully, and read on. 
It was a long epistle; such as I ex- 
pected it to be. First, it reverted, and 
most feelingly, to the distant days 
which they had passed together, nur- 
tured and brought up under one roof 
—but soon it flew to its main object, 
that of securing for me a home when 
my own should have passed away. 
She implored her cousin to receive me, 
and informed him that her deathbed 
would be made easy by the assurance 
she would have in her last moments 
of his ready agreement with her 
wishes.” 

“ Well, I are glad of that, at all 
events,” said Chaser, when I had fi- 
nished. 

« Of what, sir?” I enquired. 

** Of her dying easy and assured ; 
because whatever happens now can 
make no difference to her. I doan’t 
see what I can do for you. My lads 
have done their schooling, and I are 
too old to learn myself. You put up 
for a schoolmaster, I suppose ?” 

s¢ T think, sir, I could teach the ru- 
diments.” 

** Can you make a pair of breeches?” 

** A pair of breeches!” 

** Yes—boots, or any thing that’s 
useful ? You doan’t expect me to keep 
you like a gentleman at college, do 
you? The lads are wanting clothes. 
If you were a tailor now, you might 
have the job.” 

«I am willing to work, sir,” I re- 
plied, * and am ready to learn; and I 
come to you only in obedience to my 
mother’s commands. If you can help 
me, and wish to help me, a little ridi- 
cule, and a few harsh words, shall not 
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revent my accepting a favour at your 
ands.” 
« T doan’t know what you mean by 


that exactly. I suppose its sarce. 
Damn it, beggars shouldn't be sarcy, 
apy how!” 

My acquaintance with Mr Chaser 
would at this moment have been 
brought to an abrupt conclusion, if 
the sudden appearance of a lady had 
not permitted the train of angry words, 
that had already taken fire on my 
tongue, to go out without explosion. 
The lady was finely dressed ; she pre- 
sented a marked, and I thought at 
first, a favourable contrast to the two 
male beasts with whom it had been 
my unlucky fate to engage on this 
eventful morning. She was bedizened 
in a highly-coloured gown, and a pink 
turban adorned a reddish head of hair. 
Her person was short and thin, and 
she had a small face with pinched-up 
features. Her mouth was very small 
indeed by nature, but art was reducing 
its dimensions daily. Could she live 
long enough, the time would arrive at 
Jength for its closing up and disap- 
pearance altogether. It will have 
been observed that in the language 
and deportment of the gentlemen, 
there had appeared a slight uncouth- 
ness, an utter absence, in fact, of the 
polished ways and forms of life— 
those smiling agents, who, on the 
shortest notice, so courteously and so 
ably occupy the place of friendship— 
herself too sacred for undistinguishable 
mixing in the world. This obvious 
fault it was the lady’s anxious effort 
toimprove. Her method was a pretty 
one. As I have said, ‘she screwed 
and drew her mouth into the smallest 
and genteelest shape, and words fit 
only for a lady’s lips struggled through 
it, cut and polished, and qualified for 
ears as royal as a queen’s. What 
could display high breeding better 
than such a mouth and such speech? 
True it is that in the process of refin- 
ing, some words were clipped and 
maimed, shorn of a few proportions. 
But much might be forgiven where 
the intention was so good as Mistress 
Chaser’s. Was it her fault that V 
and W would still play masquerade 
upon her tongue—that Veal was Weal, 
and Washing Vashing? Was she to 
blame if some independent and unna- 
tural H would at momentous periods 
be absent without leave; and could 
she be answerable if he appeared again 
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just when absenteeism was most de- 
voutly to be wished? How willingly 
would she have kept the unruly al. 
phabet in order, had it been permitted 
her! What but an obedient alphabet 
did she need, in order to become a 
perfect model of good manners and 
elegant deportment? Mr Chaser intro- 
duced me in his own offensive manner 
to the fine lady, and took his leave 
immediately, informing me, as he de- 
parted, that it was very plain I could 
be of no use to him—there was nothing 
I could do in the shop, and therefore 
he could be of no possible service to 
me. He thought, as I had travelled 
from London on purpose to see him, 
that I might as well stay that day to 
dinner ; if I did so, he promised to 
introduce me to as fine “ a set of 
cheops as had ever grown out of loins, 
though every one had earned his liv- 
ing since he was ten year old, and 
ne'er a soul of the lot had ever been 
to college.” He grinned and left 
me. 

The plaited lips then opened slight- 
ly, and a few syllables escaped them. 
*¢ You are, I presume, the relative of 
Mr Chaser ?” 

«© My mother was, ma'am,” I re- 
plied, waiving all personal claim to 
that high honour. 

*«* He is a noble character, is he 
not? The true John Bull—the Eng- 
lishman. There is no hart about 
him—none at all.” 

“‘ Very little ma’am, I think,” I an- 
swered most sincerely. 

« You have been introduced to 
Master William.” (Master to rhyme 
with disaster.) 

«* I have not been so fortunate.” 

“« He told me that he had spoken to 
you.” 

‘“ Thave seen no one, ma’am, but Mr 
Chaser, and the man who came to the 
street door.” 

«‘ That man, as you design him, 
was Master William. He is our eld- 
est boy—and he is at the head of the 
“* rough” department. 

**Where then presided Mr Chaser?” 
thought I, at once smiling from the 
very depths of my misery. 

‘* You shall see all the boys at din- 
ner, Mr Stukely. As Mr Chaser said 
in his queent way, they are as fine a 
set of children as ever you beheld.” 

‘* Have you many of them, ma’am?” 

“1 have Aeight.” Every one su- 
perintends one department—so that all 
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our men are constantly under our 
heyes.” 

I began to think of my prospects, 
and to consider my next movements. 
Ispoke mechanically to Mrs Chaser— 
hardly aware of my questions, or con- 
scious of her replies. 

*«* Have you any daughters, ma'am?” 
I asked, for want of a better question, 

* One, Mr Stukely—Miss Eliza. 
She is now at ome for the olydays.— 
Do you hear that—listen !’ 

* What, ma’am ?”’ 

« The dear at her piano. Miss 
Eliza is twelve years old—she will be 
quite accomplished. She has a for- 
tune from my father of her own. She 
will settle very well.” 

‘6 No doubt, ma’am.” 

«* You shall see her, Mr Stukely. 
She is a simple-minded creature— 
all life and nature. I will call her— 
Miss Eliza— Miss Eliza,” bawled the 
good lady from the bottom of the 
stairs. 

There was a loud giggle in reply, 
and nothing more. 

** She is such a timid creature. I 
must fetch her.—Pardon me.” 

The lady curtsied and vanished 
from my presence, with a dignity, 
which, cut up in little, would have 
furnished handsomely adozen families. 
For a few minutes I stood in active 
expectation of the threatened visita- 
tion. It did notcome. By degrees 
I ceased to look for it, and at last I 
let it pass from my remembrance al- 
together. My mind had weightier 
thought to bear, and it came with fear- 
ful pressure. What was I to do? 
—whliither flee next for help? The last, 
the only hope, was dissipated. The 
aachor to which I had fondly held, 
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dreaming of stability and security, had 
slipped from my clutch, and had cast 


me hopelessly adrift. I felt the hot 
blood mounting tomy cheek and brain, 
as I took courage to look with steadi- 
ness upon my isolated, desperate con- 
dition. The room grew too confined ; 
it was with difficulty I breathed, and 
I rushed into the openair. ‘ Never,” 
I vowed, “ should that inhuman door 
be closed again upon me.” But I 
walked afterwards fo’ three hours 
through the long stree.s of the strange 
town, and again and again I found 
myself before the only dwelling that 
contained human creatures who knew 
me, to whom I could speak—and I 
was inclined to ring the bell again—to 
obtain admittance—ask advice—seek 
aid. Twenty times, pride, anger, and 
disgust, interposed to restrain my steps, 
and to protect me against further in- 
sult—if not from further suffering and 
sorrow. Weakness, inclination, the 
fear of starvation, of a horrid death 
from hunger—these were in the oppo- 
site balance, and I was content at 
length to submit to new mortification 
—to deeper self-abasement. The man 
had asked me to his table. Who knew 
what would arise from such a meeting 
—what sparks of generosity and ten- 
der feeling might be elicited from the 
social board? It was due to my poor 
mother to make one more attempt. 
This idea had not occurred to me be- 
fore. I was glad to find it rising thus 
to check the dangerous tendency of 
my evil passions—passions that ever 
repay indulgence by treachery and 
betrayal. Emboldened by the insti- 
gation of a virtuous principle, sustain- 
ed by its presence, once more I visited 
my relatives. 




















Tue memory of Dr Jamieson de- 
serves to be cherished by his country- 
men with reverence and gratitude. 
This amiable and excellent man can 
claim the praise of having, in no or- 
dinary degree, by his innocent and 
patriotic pursuits, cultivated that love 
of country, and that study of native 
character, which contribute so much 
to foster a generous emulation and a. 
salutary self-respect. He devoted the 
learned leisure of a long life to the 
investigation of our vernacular lan 
guage and literature, and has widely 
disseminated a knowledge and an ad- 
miration of both among all who claim 
acquaintance with European philo- 
logy. While the poems of Burns, and 
the romances of Scott, have endeared 
the graces of our modern Doric to 
many a feeling heart and lively fancy, 
the Dictionary of the Scottish lan- 
guage has reached the minds of the 
scientific as well as of the simple, and 
recalls the important truth, that the 
phraseology which astonishes or de- 
lights us in the Antiquary or the 
Heart of Midlothian, in the vision of 
Alloway Kirk or the Address to the 
Mountain Daisy, is not wholly the 
rude dialect of rustic men; but is a 
relic of arich and noble tongue, which, 
in the compositions of Barbour, Dun- 
bar, and Douglas, could rival the con- 
temporary productions of England 
herself. 

We willingly avail ourselves of the 
appearance of a neat reprint of the 
Scottish Dictionary, to offer our humble 
estimate of the merits of the work and 
of its author ; and as this new edition 
does not profess to give any correctory 
annotations, or any deduction of the 
science to a more modern stage of its 
progress, it seems the more necessary 
to submit some observations, which 
may assist our readers in appreciating 
the precise weight and authority to 
which the dictionary is entitled. 

The industry of Dr Jamieson as a 
lexicographer is entitled to the high- 
est praise. He has diligently amass- 
ed a vast store of valuable materials, 
and has collected all the scattered rays 
of elucidation which he found within 
his reach. Numerous _ illustrative 
works of northern history, philology, 
and antiquities, were explored by him, 
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with a labour which love alone could 
have maintained ; and if all our other 
monuments should perish, the result 
of Dr Jamieson’s researches would 
still afford an intelligible and honour- 
able representation of our national 
disposition and peculiarities. His 
pages present many a faithful picture 
of the habits and modes of life, the 
passages of joy and sadness, the scenes 
of mourning and of merry-making, 
which prevailed among a people of 
remarkable character, sedate and seri- 
ous, devout and intellectual, yet filled 
with strong passions and warm fancies, 
and possessing a keen sense both of 
ridicule and of tenderness. His cita- 
tions of vernacular poetry supply a 
bright anthology of genius of a cor- 
responding kind—rusticsimplicity and 
heartfelt kindliness, broad humour 
and riotous merriment, biting sarcasm | 
and sagacious thought. These ele- 
ments were caught and collected at a 
time when they were yet well under- 
stood, and when they still wore those 
marked features which time and re- 
finement have been rapidly effacing. 
As arich repository of native litera~ 
ture, manners, and antiquities, the 
great work of Dr Jamieson may be 
considered as invaluable to his coun- 
trymen. 

Of Dr Jamieson’s merits as a phi- 
lologer we must speak with more cau- 
tion and qualification. It is perhaps 
little discredit to him that his know- 
ledge of kindred languages was more 
derived from the hortus siccus of in- 
dexes and vocabularies, than imbibed 
amidst the living groves and breath- 
ing gardens of literature and speech, 
But it must be further confessed that 
he had imperfectly mastered the pecu- 
culiar types and transitions of the 
Teutonic tongues, as connected or 
contrasted with each other, and that 
generally he was an unskilful etymo- 
logist, and a lax grammarian. 

In adverting to faults which truth 
will not suffer us to conceal, it is ex- 
clusively our object to guard against 
their influence on others, and not on 
account of their existence to detract 
from the personal merits of the man. 
In speaking of Dr Jamieson as we 
have done in this respect, we feel how 
little it tends to his dispraise when 
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we advert to the imperfections and 
inaccuracies of Johnson’s great work 
in the same department, and remem- 
ber how the public were imposedgpon 
by the empty and impudent quackeries 
of Tooke. The last thirty years have 
done more for Teutonic philology 
than had been accomplished in the 
previous century. Dr Jamieson 
studied and wrote in the spirit of a 
period which preceded the recent dis- 
coveries ; and he has now the disad- 
vantage of being read and criticized 
after those discoveries have been ma- 
tured ind made familiar. Those who 
have been even partially initiated in 
the rigiischools of the present day, 
are apt to look with contempt and 
surprise on others with whom Wachter 
and Junius, or even Ihre and Ade- 
lung, are still infallible authorities. 
But our excellent lexicographer was 
too old to profit by this modern refor- 
mation, even if its results had reached 
his ears, and, like the monk with the 
misprinted missal, he would probably 
to the last have preferred his old 
mumpsimus to our new sumpsimus. 

An occurrence in Dr Jamieson’s life, 
which seems to have awakened his 
attention to the studies which after- 
wards distinguished him, gave them 
also unfortunately an erroneous direc- 
tion. The incident to which we refer, 
is alluded to in his original dissertation 
prefixed to the dictionary, and is fully 
detailed in the biographical memoir 
inserted in the present edition: — 


‘* The doctor had not yet projected his 
great work, the dictionary; the first idea 
of which arose accidentally from the con- 
versation of one of the many distinguished 
persons whom he met at Mr Dempster’s 
residence; Dunnichen being long the 
frequent rendezvous of not merely the 
most eminent men of Scotland, but of 
such learned foreigners as from time to 
time visited the country. This was the 
learned Grim Thorkelin, professor of an- 
tiquities in Copenhagen. Up to this pe- 
riod Dr Jamieson had held the common 
Opinion, that the Scottish is not a lan- 
guage, and nothing more than a corrupt 
dialect of the English, or at least of the 
Anglo-Saxon. The learned Danish pro- 
fessor first undeceived him—-though full 
conviction came tardily—and proved, to 
his satisfaction, that there are many words 
-in our national tongue which have never 
passed through the channel of Anglo- 
Saxon, nor been spoken in England. 
Before leaving Dunnichen, Thorkelin re- 
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quested the doctor to note down for him 
all the singular words used in that part of 
the country, no matter how vulgar he 
might himself consider them; and to give 
the received meaning of each. Jamieson 
laughed at the request, saying, ‘ What 
would you do, sir, with our vulgar words ? 
they are merely corruptions of English.’ 
Thorkelin, who spoke English fluently, 
replied with considerable warmth, ‘ If that 
Jontast Johnson had said so, I would 
have forgiven him, because of his ignor- 
ance and prejudice: but I cannot make 
the same excuse for you, when you speak 
in this contemptuous manner of the lan- 
guage of your country, which is, in fact, 
more ancient than the English. I have 
now spent four months in Angus and 
Sutherland, and I have met with between 
three and four hundred words purely 
Gothic, that were never used in An- 
glo-Saxon, You will admit that I am 
pretty well acquainted with Gothic. I 
am a Goth, a native of Iceland, the in- 
habitants of which are an unmixed race, 
who speak the same language which their 
ancestors brought from Norway a thou- 
sand years ago. All or most of these 
words which I have noted down, are fa- 
miliar to me in my native island. If you 
do not find out the sense of some of the 
terms which strike you as singular, send 
them to me; and I am pretty certain I 
shall be able to explain: them to you.’ 
Jamieson, to oblige the learned stranger, 
forthwith purchased a twopenny paper 
book, and began to write down all the re- 
markable or uncouth words of the district, 
From such small beginnings, made more 
than twenty years before any part of the 
work was published, arose the four large 
quarto volumes of his picTionaRy and 
SUPPLEMENT, the revolution in his opinion 
as to the origin of the Scottish language, 
and that theory of its origin which he has 
maintained in the learned dissertations 
which accompany the dictionary.” 


We have much respect for Professor 
Thorkelin as a learned and laborious 
man ; but when we think of himin con- 
nexion with Anglo-Saxon philology, 
andas aneditor ofthe Poem of Beowulf, 
under the title “De Danorum Rebus 
Gestis,” which is probably the most 
blundering book that ever issued from 
the press, we cannot recognise him 
as an eminent judge in such matters, 
and the conversation which is here 
said to have been held confirms our 
distrust. The Icelander boasts of being 
a Goth—an appellation to which he was 
only entitled in the same sense in 
which it is due to a Cockney or a 
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Dutchman. But the bias was given, 
and it affected the whole tenor of Dr 
Jamieson’s future studies. He sought, 
and seemed to find, a Scandinavian cha- 
racter in all the features of our verna- 
cular tongue, and Scandinavian autho- 
rities were almost exclusively consulted 
for its illustration. In his list of re- 
ferences, we find indeed the diction- 
aries of Wachter and of Kilian; the 
one an antiquated work by an able 
and elegant writer, the other a useful, 
but undigested mass of miscellaneous 
and anomalous words, collected from 
all the shores of the German Ocean, and 
needing to be analyzed and authenti- 
cated before they could be beneficially 
resorted to. But Dr Jamieson’s fa- 
vourite authorities, quoted on all occa- 
sions, both in and out of season, are, 
Gudmundus Andree for Icelandic, and 
lhre for Suio-gothic or Swedish—the 
first of them a very respectable old 
wife, the second an accurate and exten- 
sive scholar, whose judgment and mo- 
desty would have shrunk from the un- 
due pre-eminence thus assigned to his 
very complete and valuable elucidation 
of a local idiom. For the native works 
on philology by more recent Germa- 
nic writers, we look in vain in Dr 
Jamieson’s list, and we suspect he 
was little acquainted with their exist- 
ence. Haltaus’s excellent law-glos- 
sary, Adelung’s standard dictionary, 
the worksof Frisch and Fulda, and the 
meritorious dissertation of the Dutch 
Ten Kate, one of the first successful 
attempts at a comparative view of the 
Teutonic languages, might all have 
been consulted with advantage, but 
seem never to have been dreamed of ; 
while there is something still more 
singular and surprising in the prepa- 
ration of an elaborate Scottish diction- 
ary, without the slightest aid even 
from the Idioticon Hamburgense of 
Michael Richey, or from the Bre- 
misch and Niedersachsisch Worter- 
buch, an indispensable companion in 
Jabours of this description. In like 
manner the original Low - Saxon 
writers seem to have been entirely ne- 
glected ; and it may be doubted if the 
Scottish lexieograp! er’s shelves con- 
tained a copy even of Reineke Vos, the 
great mirror of the mind and lan- 
guage of Northern Germany in the 
middle ages. Of Frisian authorities, 
which might also have been referred 
to with much benefit, Dr Jamieson’s 
catalogue is equally bare. We cannot 
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but think that if his attention had 
been turned as much to these objects 
of comparison as to those of a Scandi- 
navian origin, his conclusions would 
have been different and more impartial, 
and they would certainly have been 
entitled to greater weight. 

The one-sided views thus formed by 
Dr Jamieson, and embodied in his dic. 
tionary so far back as the year 1808, 
when it was first published, produced 
an injurious effect on the study of our 
vernacular idiom and national anti- 
quities, by drawing an imaginary line 
of separation on the side both of our 
Anglo-Saxon and of our Germanic 
kinsmen. Much time, we conceive, 
has-been wasted in pursuing a false 
scent, and we are now destitute of a 
great body of important illustration, 
which might have been directed on our 
ancient laws and language, if it had 
been sought for in the right quarter, 
and accumulated with the same dili- 
gence that has been thus misemployed. 
We believe, that among the best 
judges, Dr Jamieson’s theory has for 
many years been generally exploded, 
and from time to time its errors have 
been partially exposed. But we are 
desirous of this favourable opportunity 
of reviewing the subject, and collect- 
ing together as we best may, the scat- 
tered observations which it has already 
excited, or which the more accurate 
and precise ideas of the day are cal- 
culated to suggest. 

We would not be considered as 
here intending to speak in a depreci- - 
ating tone of the merits of Icelandic or 
Scandinavian literature, or of its use- 
fulness as illustrating all the other Teu- 
toniclanguages. Theslightest know- 
ledge of it will teach us to estimate 
highly its intrinsic value and relative 
importance. Though probably less 
ancient than the Anglo-Saxon, its 
monuments are peculiarly instructive, 
both from their number and extent, 
and from the circumstance that they 
retained longer the creed and charac- 
ter of Teutonic Paganism. The 
Elder Edda, as finally edited under 
the auspices of the Arna-Magnean 
Curators, is an unrivalled treasure of 
Teutonic antiquities, and affords the 
best key to the mythological opinions, 
and to many obscurities, customs, and 
idioms, of kindred tribes. But we 
are now speaking of the peculiar rela- 
tion subsisting between the Scottish 
nation and the nations of Scandina- 
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vian origin—a question which is 
wholly independent of the degree of 
estimation in which the Scandina- 
vian language or compositions may 
deserve to be held. 

We are not disposed to deny that 
our vernacular tongue has been affect- 
ed by Scandinavian influences to a 
considerable degree, or that there is a 
large admixture of Norse blood in the 
veins of ourcountrymen. The ioter- 
course of Danes and Norwegians with 
Scotland must have been frequent and 
extensive, though scarcely perhaps so 
much so as in the case of England ; 
and traces of that intercourse would 
appear in our own language as well 
as in that of our neighbours. But 
the material enquiry relates to the 
great and general body of the Scottish 
people and their language, not to 
exceptional or accidental portions of 
either. 

The theory of Dr Jamieson is, that 
the Scottish language is not a dialect 
or diversity of the Anglo-Saxon, but 
is derived from a different and a purer 
source, being lineally descended from 
the language of the Picts, whom he 
considers to have been a Scandinavian 
tribe. In considering this doctrine, 
we have no intention to enter on the 
Pictish controversy, as to which we 
shall merely observe, in passing, that it 
seems now to have been nearly decided, 
by a preponderance of the best opi- 
nions, in favour of the Celtic origin of 
that people. But looking to Dr 
Jamieson’s theory in a broader view, 
it resolves into two propositions—Ist, 
That from an early period the inhabi- 
tants of the Scottish lowlands were 
Teutonic ; and 2d, That these Teu- 
tonic inhabitants were Scandinavian, 
not Saxon. We cannot but think 
that these opinions, taken in their 
combined result, are not supported by 
any sufficient grounds, and that, so far 
as evidence on the subject exists, they 
are contradicted by the facts. 

When we consider the ‘materials 
which we possess for theorizing on 
this question, we must be struck with 
the rashness of those who hazard any 
dogmatic opinion upon it at all, and 
still more of those who construct a 
theory which would draw a line of 
distinction, in point of origin, between 
the Teutonic speech of one part of the 
island and that of the other. Let us 
attend to a few indisputable facts 
which are of the utmost importance in 
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this enquiry, but which we are often 
apt to overlook. 

1. Our historical information astothe 
origin and character of the Picts is, at 
the best, vague and imperfect; and sup- 
posing even it could be held that.they 
were of Teutonic blood, we are desti- 
tute of any records which can defini- 
tively determine to what branch of the 
Teutonic family they belonged. 

2. Weare entirely destitute of any 
remains of the Pictish language which 
can afford us assistance in our search ; 
for the single word transmitted to us 
to which a Pictish character is gene- 
rally ascribed, is, in the most favourable 
view for Dr Jamieson’s friends, a com- 
pound of Celtic and Teutonic, and the 
Teutonic portion of it shows no indi- 
cation of belonging to one dialect more 
than to another. 

3. We are destitute of any histori- 
cal record which accounts with 
certainty for the immigration of the 
general mass of Scottish lowlanders 
from any Teutonic country. Wemay 
be said, indeed, to be destitute of any 
history of Scotland at all, till more 
than a thousand years after the Chris- 
tian era. 

4, We are entirely destitute of any 
remains of theearly Teutonic language 
of Scotland. Not a fragment of it 
can be said to exist in any shape. 
While we can refer to a large and 
various body of Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture, extending, without material 
change or adulteration, over a range 
of several hundred years, between the 
7th and the 11th century, and while 
every other Teutonic nation of im- 
portance has something of the same 
kind to show, the literature of Scot- 
land, for the corresponding period, is 
an utter blank. The most ancient 
vernacular composition which Scot- 
land can boast, must be referred, at 
the very earliest, to the end of the 
13th century, if indeed there are any 
earlier than the middle of the four. 
teenth. And in what state is the lan- 
guage then presented to us? In any 
thing but a pure Teutonic form. We 
know, from analogy, that if it had a 
previous existence, it must have pos~ 
sessed those minute inflections, and 
those distinctions of grammatical gen- 
der which belong to all the other sec- 
tions of the race, and which assimi- 
late them so closely to the languages 
of classical antiquity. But the Scot- 
tish language, in its earliest known 
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form, is found already to be mu- 
tilated of these peculiarities, and 
not only so, but to be largely com- 
bined with a foreign tongue, and as 
highly Normanized as the language 
of England, from which indeed, at 
that period, it can with difficulty be 
distinguished, and from which it is as 
little distinguishable, as one provincial 
dialect of a country is from another. 

5. We know, generally, that at dif- 
ferent periods anterior to the first ap- 
pearance of the Scottish language in 
any authentic shape, the inhabitants 
of the country must by war,commerce, 
and colonisation, have had a large 
intercourse and admixture with other 
Teutonic nations—with Danes, with 
Flemings, and with Saxons—suflicient 
to account for the introduction of 
various peculiarities of speech from all 
and each of these sources. 

6. We know that the Anglo- Saxon 
itself was not a uniform or unmixed 
tongue, but, like all other languages, 
was diversified by local dialects, and 
interspersed with exotic words; and 
consequently that its literary monu- 
ments, while aiming at a refined style 
and classical standard, cannot be relied 
on as fully exhibiting it in all its forms 
or varieties, much less as revealing that 
under-current of homely phraseology, 
which constitutes so large a part of 
common speech, but which is so sel- 
dom embodied in any early literature. 

Keeping these premises before us, 
which we humbly think are beyond 
all question, we revert to the enquiry 
in which Dr Jamieson and others of 
the same school have expended so 
much labour and ingenuity. That 
enquiry is simply this— What was the 
character of the early Teutonic lan- 
guage, andoftheearly Teutonic people 
of Scotland—a language of which we 
have no monuments whatever in a 
primitive shape, and a people of whom 
we have no authentic history, till 1900 
or 1200 years after their alleged intro- 
duction into the country? Given 
merely the writings of Barbour, and 
the romance of Sir Gawaine and the 
Grene Knight, or even, if you will, the 
apocryphal Sir Tristrem himself, all 
of which are in a Normanized tongue, 
and belong to the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century—to tell what was the 

nature of the pure Teutonic Scotch, 
spoken 1000 or even 500 years before, 
when the Normans had not been 


heard of? That is the problem of 
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which Dr Jamieson somewhat boldly 
attempts the solution, and which we 
humbly think would require the nice 
analysis and unerring sagacity of a 
philological Cuvier, capable of breath- 
ing life into dead bones, and of con- 
structing a living creature out of a toe 
or a tooth. 

Let us suppose that the whole body 
of Anglo-Saxon literature and history 
had perished, and that we possessed 
in English nothing earlier than Robert 
de Brunne and Chaucer. In such a 
case it would require no small skill to 
reanimate the Teutonic portion of 
our language, and refer it to the old 
Saxon, which, in that view, would be 
its nearest known relative, and we 
might certainly expect a good many 
schismatics, who would found on the 
large admixture of Danish peculiarities 
which it presents, as clearly indicating 
its Scandinavian origin. The case 
supposed would resemble the actual 
state of the question regarding the 
Scottish language, as to which, in the 
absence of all authentic history, and 
of all original monuments, our con- 
jectures, in so far as they diverge 
from the plain and simple appearances 
of things, must be in the highest de- 
gree hazardous and precipitate. 

In addition to the mere absence of 
earlier monuments or information, we 
have this material circumstance to dis- 
turb our speculations ; that when the 
Scottish language does appear in a 
written form, it resembles the language 
of England so closely, that no two 
forms of speech can be pointed out 
that have so strong asimilarity. It is 
in the face of this clear and near re- 
semblance that Dr Jamieson and his 
followers would seek to persuade us 
that the Scottish tongue, of which we 
have no other or earlier monuments, 
was in its unknown original shape 
essentially different from that of the 
sister kingdom. It may be possible 
to make out this proposition ; but can- 
dour must confess .that it cannot be 
easy to do so, and that nothing but 
the strongest light thrown on the ob- 
scurity of previous ages, ought to per- 
suade us that two things so strikingly 
alike in their visible manifestations 
were at one time distinguished by 
substantial diversities. The common 
arguments employed are wholly in- 
sufficient for the purpose. If it be said 
that Scotch is in some points widely 
different from Anglo-Saxon, why, so 
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is Euglish; yet we know tnat En. lish 
is a product of Angluo-Sixun. The 
vernacular Scotch may have at this 
day, and may have had from an early 
period, peculiarities for which the 
Anglo-Saxon or even the English 
will not account. “But who sbali tell 
us, in the absence of authentic records, 
by what influences and at what periods 
these peculiarities have been intro- 
duced, in the course of events and 
vicissitudes of many centuries? The 
question is not whether the Scottish 
and English dialects are literally 
identical, but whether they are diver- 
sified more than can be explained by 
casual and superficial causes; or 
whether we have clear, unequivocal, 
and solid reasons for inferring that the 
Scotch language, if we could distinct- 
ly see it during the period in which it 
seems to be wrapped in total darkuess, 
was radically different from its sister, 
and therefore radically different from 
itself in the only living shape in which 
ithas been preserved. The change 
that made Scotch so like English, if 
it was not originally so, must have been 
very great, and the necessity of such 
an unexplained supposition, ‘should 
induce us to be cautious in giving way 
to cunjectures which in any view 
must be unsatisfactory. 

If we adopt the general opinion, 
that the verses quoted by Wintown 
as having been composed on the death 
of Alexander ILI. have come to us in 
an authentic form, we must see in 
full force the tendency of the views 
above suggested. With the excep- 
tion of one peculiar word, which is 
either French or Gaelic, these lines 
are pure English, and, if analyzed, 
can be correctly referred to genuine 
elements of an Anglo-Saxon and Nor- 
man character. They are worth in- 
serting, to remind us of their true 
bearing and great importance: 


Quhen Alysander, oure kyng, wes dede, 
That Scotland led in luwe and le, 
Away wes sons of ale and brede, 
Of wyne and wax, of gamyn and gle. 
Oure gold wes changyd into lede, 
Christ, born in-to virgynyte, 
Succour Scotland, and remede, 
That stad is in perplexite. 


Looking at this relic as the earliest, 
or as a very early, specimen of the 
language, and as affording a fair sam- 
ple of the stock, we are.tempted to 
think that prejudice or presumption 
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alone would seek in such a composi- 
tiow any reason or reom for inferring 
a Scandiuavian as opposed to an An- 
glian structure. The tact seems to be, 
that an over-anxiety to assert our 
national dignity has led our coun- 
trymen to maintain the original inde- 
pendence, not only of the two crowns 
in point of sovereignty, but of the two 
countries in point of community of 
blood: a feeling nearly the counter- 
part of that which makes some Ameri- 
caus of the present day indignant that 
their language should still be called 
English. It were enough for our re- 
putation, we humbly think, that con- 
nected as the two nations were by the 
nearest consanguinity, the poorer and 
humbler of the two was able to main- 
tain her ground in arts as well as in 
arms, and to contribute her fair con- 
tingent to the advancement and cele- 
brity of their common language. 

lf there be grounds for holding that, 
independently of any influx of Anglo- 
Saxons, there was a direct coloniza- 
tion of the eastern portion of Scotland 
from continental countries, it would 
still remain to be proved that such 
colonies were of Scandinavian and 
not of Germanic origin. We have 
no doubt that much of our laws and 
some part of our language have been 
derived from lower Germany; and 
we are certain that at least as many 
of our peculiarities may be referred 
to that source as to Scandinavian 
countries; though we must observe, 
at the same time, that the original 
identity of all the Teutonic tribes, 
makes it difficult often to tell from 
what sectioa of them, in particular, any 
custom or expression has been derived. 

We cannot, we think, give a more 
characteristic specimen of Dr Jamie- 
son’s industry and candour, and at the 
same time of his mistaken preposses- 
sions in this respect, than is supplied 
by.the following articles in the Dic- 
tionary and Supplement under the 
word Steelbow :— 


StzELBow Goops.—“ Those goods ona 
farm which may not be carried off by a 
removing tenant, as being the property of 
the landlord, (S. see Supp.) 

“ Till towards the beginning of this 
century, landlords, the better to enable 
their tenants to cultivate and sow their 
farms, frequently delivered to them, at 
their entry, corn, straw, cattle, or instru- 
ments of tillage, which got the name of 
steelbow goods, under condition that the 
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like, in quantity and quality, should be 
re-delivered by the tenant at the expira- 
tion of the lease,’ (Erskine’s Instit. B. ii. 
T. 6, S 12.) 

“¢ The stocking in Sanday, belonging 
to the proprietor. is called steelbow,’ (P. 
Cross., Orkney Statist. Acc. vii. 472.) 

“ This term, which appears to be very 
ancient, may be deduced from Teut. 
stell-en, Su. G. staell-a, to place, and 
Teut. bouw, a field, q. goods placed ona 
farm, or attached to it; or A. S. stael, 
Su. G. staell, locus and bo, supellex; q. 
the stocking of a place or farm. Bo is 
used in a very extensive sense, as denoting 
a farm: furniture of any kind, also cattle ; 
from bo, bo-a, to prepare, to provide. 
This word, as still used in Orkney, is 
most probably of Scandinavian origin. 
It may be merely an inversion of Su. 
bo-staelle, a residence, domicilium. 

Steetsow Goops.—* I find, however, 
that this custom is referred to by Schilter, 
Gloss. vo. Stal, chalybs ; stahline brieven, 
he says, are denominated from the matter 
which they respect, such as stahline vi: he, 
or otherwise eisern vieh, (literally steel 
or iron catile, S. fe or fee.) ‘ Such a 
brief,’ he adds, ‘ is a convention or bar- 
gain, by which he who receives a thing 


from another is bound to restore it, al-~ 


though it has perished by violent means.’ 
He cites a variety of writers on jurispru- 
dence ; but, in his usual manner, is inde- 
finite and obscure, 

* Wachter is more distinct, and throws 
considerable light on the subject, by what 
he advances on the German term eisern, 
ferreus. From him we learn that this 
word, in a forensic sense, means inviol- 
able. An eisern brief, he says, signifies 
* letters of prorogation, which give secu- 
rity to a debtor that he shall not be in- 
carcerated for five years, or be compelled 
to payment by his creditors ; cisern vieh, 
animals substituted in place of those that 
have died, if a tenant changes his place of 
residence. The reason of the phraseology 
is, that the animals belonging to farms 
are viewed as immortal, and die to the 
tenant, not to the proprietor who placed 
them there. All from the nature of iron, 
which, while by its hardness it resists 
the touch and corruption, is a symbol of 
things inviolable and immortal. Hence 
the same figure was used by the Latins. 
Ferrea jura, i.e. perpetual and inviolable 
rights,’ (Virgil, Georg. ii. 501.) Thus, 
the metaphorical phrase would literally 
signify ‘ unperishable goods.’ One mode 
of contract, to be found in the Code Na- 
poleon, seems to resemble the steelbow. 
© What is called the Cheptel de Fer, or 
Cheptel of iron, is that by which the pro- 
prietor of a farm lets it on condition that, 
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at the expiration of the lease, the farmer 
shall leave cattle of an equal value to those 
which he has received.’ (Pinkerton’s Re- 
collections of Paris, ii. 222—3.) 

“ The French term cheptcl is from L. 
B. capitaule, denoting a stock of cattle ; 
for the word cattle is traced to this. ( Vide 
Du Cange.) This seems to be an ancient 
custom, perhaps introduced into France 
by the Normans. The term fer might 
seem a translation of the first syllable in 
steelbow. I mention this fact, as it may 
be a clue to some other writer, more con- 
versant with law, for discovering, by ana- 
logy, the origin of the designation. No 
light can be borrowed from Du Cange. 

From the termination, it is most probable 
that the word has been imported from 
Denmark, through the Shetland or Ork- 
ney islands; for we find a word of similar 
formation, though different in signification, 
still used in Denmark. This is sterboe 
(Wolff,) or rather stervboe, as given by 
Baden; rendered by the former, ‘ the 
estate after a dead man,’ by the latter, 
hereditas, bona relicta. It is evidently 
from sterv-e to die, and boe, the same with 
Su. G. bo, supellex, Isl. bu, res familiaris, 
pecora, &c. Thus stael—bu may be viewed 
as strictly analogous to German stahline 
vieh. The same law had extended to 
Denmark, and even to Iceland. For 
Haldorson renders Isl. kugilldi, pecudes 
ferree, and also by Dan. iernfac, i.e. iron 
cattle.” 


We see here, in the first place, the 
inference drawn, that the word séeel- 
bow * is most probably of Scandina- 
vian origin,” avd ‘“¢ may be merely an 
inversion of the Swedish bo-staelle, a 
residence, domicilium.” This . very 
hasty and unsatisfactory conjecture is 
afterwards abandoned, on its being 
discovered from Schilter that the Ger- 
mans use both stahlin and eisern, (of 
steel and of iron,) as applicable to 
cattle in this very sense of perpetuity. 
But still the doctor, “ from the termi- 
nation,” thinks it ** most probable that 
the word has been imported from Den- 
mark, through the Shetland or Orkney 
islands.” The termination is certainly 
a very inadequate ground for this con- 
clusion, as the word bow, German bau, 
ackerbau, &c., is diffused among all 
the Teutonic nations in the sense of 
occupation, cultivation, tenancy, and 
their accessories. A bowman or bower 
is a common term for a tenant or hus- 
bandman in most Teutonic countries. 
We are told by Mr Cay, in his work 
on Registration law, that there is in 
several counties in Scotland a particu- 
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lar kind of location called a ** Bowing 
of Cows.” The arrangement is, that 
the lessor is owner of the stock of cows, 
and lets them out with the privilege 
of grazing to the bower for a slump 
annual sum. Such transactions are 
fully discussed in Pothier’s Treatise 
« Des Cheptels,” particularly under 
the article “ Du Cheptel de fer.” The 
contract of steelbow was too widely 
spread over the continent, to admit of 
the supposition that we derived it from 
Denmark through the Orkney islands ; 
and if the thing might have been got 
from Germany, with which, in the 
middle ages, we must have had at 
least as much intercourse as with 
Denmark, we may conclude that the 
word also came from the same quar- 
ter, especially as the precise reference 
to steel is literally to be found in the 
German phraseology. The doctor 
would have seen the nature and pre- 
valence of this custom well explained 
in the following passage of Besoldus, 
quoted in Dirleton :—** Pecora dantur 
in socidam cum animalium casus in 
pastorem transfertur ; qua conven- 
tione pecora ferrea effici et appellari 
solent ; quod fit in multis provinciis 
Germania ; ubi cum fundo certus 
numerus ovium et vaccarum in feu- 
dum dari solet, ita ut vasallus, feudo 
finito, eundem numerum supplere et 
restituere teneatur.” The idea and 
expression, however, are not limited 
to the case of tenancy. It was com- 
mon for feudal superiors, municipali- 
ties, and others, all over Germany, to 
engage, for the convenience of the 
neighbourhood, to keep up a certain 
number of breeding or domestic cattle, 
which got the name of eisernes, stah- 
lernes, ewiges, vieh. A stehelin rint 
or steel bull seems to have been a 
common subject of stipulation. We 
believe that the laws and social cus- 
toms of Scotland, if carefully investi- 
gated from the time when they can 
first be authentically traced, would 
show that we have derived much more 
from Northern Germany, including 
Friesland and Flanders, which were 
remarkable for early civilization and 
commercial enterprize, than the pre- 
valence of an erroneous theory has as 
yet allowed us to discover. 

We think that the objections to the 
Scandinavian theory of our origin are 
not exhausted by what we have now 
said: but that a close examination of 
the structure of the Scottish language 
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demonstrates both negatively that it 
is not Scandinavian, and positively 
that it is Saxon or Germanic, being 
substantially in fact what it appears 
to be—a dialect of English, and a 
daughter of that Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage which assumed its most polished 
form in the classical writers of Saxon- 
England, but of which there were in- 
definite varieties in the different por- 
tions ofthe island over which it was 
diffused. 

The Teutonic languages bear un- 
equivocal marks of having at some re- 
mote period possessed an uniform or 
identical character, of which the most 
authentic representation appears to 
have been retained in the Gothic of 
Ulphilas. But long before the date 
of the Gothic Scriptures, and long, 
probably, before the Christian era, 
these languages had mutually diverged 
from their common centre, and as- 
sumed diversities of character which 
widely and palpably separated them 
from each other. The earliest Scan- 
dinavian writings that remain are dis- 
tinguished by peculiarities of language, 
as remote from Gothic and Saxon as 
French is from Italian and Spanish, 
and those peculiarities are the most 
conspicuous in the most ancient forms 
of Scandinavian—the mythological 
poems of the Edda, or the heroic songs 
of the early Northmen. Stories are 
loosely told of the early Saxons and 
Scandinavians being mutually intelli- 
gible when speaking their native 
tongues; but these are deserving of 
only a very qualified belief. Indivi- 
dual words may have been inter- 
changed and understood ; but we must 
impeach altogether the authenticity of 
our best Teutonic monuments before 
we can suppose that Cedmon would 
ever have been understood by an 
audience of Danes, or the Voluspa by 
one of Anglo-Saxons. In process of 
time, indeed, a certain degree of assi- 
milation was produced. Danish pe- 
culiarities were partially engrafted on 
the Saxon stock, or, more frequently 
still, a compromise was made between 
the extreme points, and a sort of 
Lingua Franca may have been intro- 
duced, which might be intelligible to 
both nations. It must be observed, 
however, that the change thus pro- 
duced was not all on one side. The 
Scandinavian languages were them- 
selves materially affected by the mu- 
tual intercourse that took place. Ihre 
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expressly on this subject acknowledges 
the obligations under which his native 
language lay towards her elder sister, 
the Anglo-Saxon, as the great instru- 
ment of her civilization and conversion 
to Christianity ; and Rask, a still 
higher authority, places the question 
beyond a doubt. He observes that 
the Anglo-Saxon, though widely dif- 
ferent from Icelandic, has had great 
influence on the more modern northern 
tongues. 

*¢ It was the frequent expeditions of the 
Scandinavian nations into England which, 
next to the introduction of Christianity, 
gave the first blow to the ancient language 
in the kingdoms of the North. The Danes 
continued their course of wars and vic- 
tories the longest, and most steadfastly ; 
their language has consequently undergone 
the greatest change; and from Canute 
the Great’s conquest of England, we may 
date the decline of the Icelandic in Den- 
mark, The court was now often in Eng- 
land; the army lay there a considerable 
length of time, and all laws, and public 
acts relating to England, were issued in 
Anglo-Saxon; while our own Scandina- 
vian forefathers had, at the time, neither 
grammar nor dictionary, nor did they 
make their language an object of learned 
application. Every barbarism was there- 
fore but too easily propagated. Inter- 
course with those Danes and Norwegians, 
who were previously settled in Northum- 
berland and other provinces, and had 
formed for themselves a mixed dialect, 
opened the way to this corruption. Canute 
made himself master also of Norway ; and, 
although that kingdom was soon lost 
again, there was a great mutual intercourse 
among the northern kingdoms, and with 
England. Thusthe Anglo-Saxon became 
as it were a secondary source to these 
tongues, in their later state.” 

Misled by a mere name, Dr Jamie- 
son seems to have seen in the ancient 
Norse, a form of speech more allied to 
the proper Gothic than any Saxon 
tongue ; and indeed, by astrange mis- 
take, the Suio-Gothic or Swedish, a 
valuable and important dialect, but of 
which we believe there are no authen- 
tic monuments prior tothe 13th or 14th 
century, is frequently referred to in 
his dictionary as the most ancient and 
authentic of all the Teutonic lan- 
guages. These assumptions are found- 
ed on delusion. Though the names 
of Gothic and Gothland are geographi- 
cally connected with Sweden, the 
Swedish and Scandinavian languages 
have no peculiar connexion with the 
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the ancient Gothic, which is a Low 
Germanic dialect, and to which, first 
the old Saxon of Germany, and next, 
the Anglo-Saxon, are the most nearly 
allied of all the ancient Teutonic 
idioms. By connecting us with Scan- 
dinavia, therefore, Dr Jamieson was 
not truly bringing us nearer the foun- 
tain-head, but carrying us further off 
from it. 

Acomparative examination of some 
of the most prominent peculiarities 
of structure in the Scandinavian and 
Saxon dialogue, will help to refute Dr 
Jamieson’s theory. 

1. One of the most striking charac- 
teristics of the Scandinavian languages 
is their sparing use, and sometimes 
their absolute rejection of the gu/tural 
aspirate, so conspicuous in the rest of 
the Teutonic family. In particular, 
where the aspirate should occur in the 
middle of a syllable before the letter 
t, it is uniformly absorbed in Scandi- 
navian words, and assimilated to the 
following consonant. Compare in 
this respect the following cognate 
words in the Scandinavian and other 
dialects :— 

Nahts, Goth. nox, niht, A.S. :— 
Natt, Icel. natt, Sucd.nat Dan. [Com- 
pare the Italian notte, &c. ] 

Dauhtar, Goth. filia, dohtor, A..S.:— 
Dottir, Zcel. dotter, Swed. datter, Dan. 

Ahtau, Goth. octo, eahta, A.S.:— 
Atta, Icel. atta, Swed. otte, Dan. 

Mahta, Goth. potui, mihte, A.S :— 
Matti, Ice/. matte, Swed. matte, Dan. 

Raihts, Goth. rectus, riht, A.S.:— 
Réttr, Icel. rat, Swed. ret, Dan. 

Bairhts, Goth. lucidus, beorht, A. 
S.:—Biartr, Icel. 

Waihts, Goth. res, wiht, A.S.:— 
Vétt, veett, Icel. 

It is impossible not to be struck 
with the peculiarity here pointed out, 
and which is not accidental but sys- 
tematic. But when we ask whether 
the Teutonic Scotch belongs to the 
Scandinavian family which thus ba- 
nished the guttural, or to the Anglo- 
Saxon branch which retained it, we 
shall not pause long for a reply. It 
is notorious that one of the strongest 
peculiarities of our vernacular tongue 
is its free use of the guttural aspirate. 
The words nicht, dochter, aicht, micht, 
richt, bricht, wicht, are framed on the 
very opposite system from the Scan- 
dinavian. In speaking of the Swe- 
dish interjection ach, but which is 
pronounced and sometimes written 
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ack, Ihre himself has said: Quod 
ad orthographiam hujus particule at- 
tinet retinetur in ea Germanicum ch, 
quod alias, si unicum conjunetivum och 
exceperis ab universa lingua Suio- 
Gothica, exula'e jussimus. What 
would Ihre have said to the claim of 
peculiar affiliation between his own 
Swedish, which has expelled the gut- 
tural ch, and a language in which one 
of its most eminent poets is said to be 
the author of a string of gutturals 
put together in the following shape, 
as if for the purpose of caricaturing 
its notorious propensities, and show- 
ing its utter repugnance to Scandi- 
navian euphony. It is from Dunbar’s 
Ballat of Our Lady. 


Haile, bricht, be sicht, in hevyn on hicht ! 
Huile, day sterne orientale ! 
Our licht most richt, in clud of nycht, 
Our darkness for to scale : 
Haile, wicht, in sicht, puttar to flicht 
Of fendis in battale! 
Haile,plicht, butsicht! Hailemekleofmycht! 
Haile, glorious Virgine, haile ! 
Ave maria, gratia plena ! 
Haile gentill nychtinzale, 
Way stricht, clr dicht, to wilsome wicht, 
That irke bene in travale. 


In fact, it is plain that the modern 
English has here adopted the Scan- 
dinavian character, and that the Scot- 
tish is distinguished from its sister 
dialect by having closely adhered to 
the original Saxon. 

2. The Scandinavian languages 
have always possessed a passive or ra- 
ther a middle voice, formed not by the 
use of auxiliaries, but by the incorpo- 
ration apparently of the reflec- 
tive pronoun with the  termina- 
tions of the verb. This peculi- 
arity, which is a souree of great 
neatness of expression, is wholly un- 
known to any of the other Teutonic 
tongues, and no trace of it is to be 
found in the Scottish dialeet. 

8. The Scandinavian languages 
have always been distinguished from 
others of the Teutonic family, by their 
mode of dealing with the definite arti- 
cle, which is not prefixed, but post- 
fixed to their nouns, and amalgamated 
with the termination. Thus in Da- 
nish, en mand, a man, mand-en, the 
man; et barn, a child, barn-et, the 
child. This singular contrivance, 
which is a disguised use of the demon- 
strative pronoun, is wholly unknown 
with us. P 
4, The Scandinavian languages 
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have, from the earliest period, been 
distinguished for the want of certain 
words or particles used in the other Teu- 
tonic languages. The preposition or 
prefix bi, or be, is one of these. No 
trace of it, we believe, is to be found 
in any genuine Scandinavian words, 
though it has been partially introduced 
from Germany intothe modern Danish 
and Swedish. But and ben, which, 
it is thought, have a tolerable claim to 
authenticity as Scotch words, could 
have no existence in any Scandina- 
vian tongue. They correspond to the 
Saxon butan and binnan, and are com- 
pounds of the prefix be or bi with the 
words for out and in ; in the same way 
as is done in below, before, behind, 
&e. Through, which appears so often 
in Seotch as ¢hurch, its genuine An- 
glo-Saxon form, is also unknown to 
Scandinavian. The prefix ga, ge, is in 
like manner Germanic merely, and 
the particle a prefixed to verbs is 
pure Anglo-Saxon, and unknown in 
Icelandic. These have both been 
much obliterated in Scotch as well as 
in English ; but they are to be found 
in enough of Scotch words to show 
their original existence. The con- 
junction when is also unknown to the 
Scandinavian languages—so that the 
first word we meet with in the oldest 
reputed specimen of Scotch, ** Quhen 
Alysander, our king, was dede,”’ gives 
its testimony in favour of the Saxon 
as opposed to the Scandinavian cha- 
racter of our language. The verb to 
make, the substantive verb to be, the 
adjective great, the adjective auld, 
and many others, all constantly found 
in pure Scotch, are in like manner un- 
known ina pure Scandinavian form, 
but are universal in the Germanic lan- 
guages. The copulative conjunc- 
tions, the negatives and the relative 
pronouns, which are generally so im- 
portant, as indicating the original 
character of a language, are all wide- 
ly different in the Scandinavian lan- 
guages from what they are in the 
Scotch, which in these respects is 
identical with English. 

5. In Scotch, as in a dialect that 
contains an admixture of heterogene- 
ous elements, we sometimes find both 
the Saxon and the Scandinavian form 
of a word, where they are mutually dis- 
tinct. For example, the Gothic com- 
bination of consonants zd, becomes 
in Saxon rd, and in Norse dd; thus, 
bruzds, spica, punctum, becomes in A. 
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Saxon brord, and in Icelandic broddr. 
Both of these forms are found in 
Scotch : draird is the point or summit 
of the young grain; brodd means a 
pointed instrument or wound. In 
general, however, the Scotch follows 
exclusively the Saxon form in such 
words. The Gothic huzds, thesaurus, 
is in Icelandic hodd, but in Scotch 
hurd, like the English hoard. The old 
Scotch reird, a voice, or sound, from 
the Gothic razda, assumes the Saxon 
form, and is thus opposed to the Ice- 
landic rodd. The Scotch airt, mean- 
ing a point or quarter of the heavens, 
though with symptoms of a Celtic ori- 
gin, is most probably the Saxon or 
Germanic form of the Icelandic oddr, 
cuspis, punctum, and thus corresponds 
to the German ort, in the phrase die 
vier Grter des himmels. The word 
odd, however, as opposed to even, is a 
Scandinavian form of the same root, 
but it is as much English as Scotch. 
It involves the idea of a pointed sur- 
face as opposed to a plain one. Ort 
oder eben spilen is given in Schmeller’s 
excellent Bavarian dictionary as an 
expression now going into disuse, and 
ortig, as a thing that is odd or has no 
fellow, such as in Scotland is called 
orra. Horne Tooke’s etymology of 
odd made it the past participle of the 
verb to owe ! 

5. In another remarkable instance 
the Scotch has almost exclusively fol- 
lowed the Anglo-Saxon form. The 
Gothic combination nth, is dealt with 
differently in the Saxon and Scandi- 
navian languages. In the Saxon the 
n is elided, in the Scandinavian almost 
always the ¢h. Thus anthar, Goth., 
alter, becomes in Saxon other, in Ice- 
Jandic annar. Tunthus, Goth., dens, 
apparently for tanthus, becomes in 
Saxon (6th, tooth, in Icelandic ténn. 
Sinths, Goth., via, vicis, is in Saxon 
sth, in Icelandic sinn. Swinths is 
swith and swinnr. Munths is mith 
and murnr. Kuntha, novi, potui, is 
in A.-S. cathe, could, E., in Icelandic 
hunna. Kunths, notus, becomes cith, 
A.-S., kunnr Icel. Kunthian, notum 
facere, is cythan A.-S., kynna Icel. 
All of these words are found in Scot- 
tish compositions, as well as in com- 
mon speech, exclusively inan Anglo- 
Saxon shape, with the elision of the 
n: ither, tooth, sithe, swyth, mouth, 
couth, kythe. Begouth, which is suf- 


ficently Scotch, is an example of th 
It must have 


same Saxon tendency. 
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been formed from an anomalous pre- 
terite biyuntha, like huntha, which in 
lower German is found in the form 


begunde. We may infer, however, 
that the Scotch derived from the Con- 
tinent the term ¢teind, which they use 
for the English ¢ithe, and which forms 
the only deviation we at present re- 
member from the rule we have 
stated. 

In general, we think it may be 
safely asserted, that the consonantal 
structure of the Scottish is substan- 
tially that of the Saxon. There are 
some exceptions, such as starz, stella, 
which is nearer the Gothic stairno 
than the A.-S. steorra, in which the 
n has been assimilated to ther. But 
such differences are not sufficient to 
disturb the general rule, or to lead to 
any inference at variance with what 
we have above said. 

The vowelism of the Scotch is not 
altogether pure. In some instances 
it differs, alike from the classic A.- 
Saxon and from the Icelandic. Thus, 
the diphthong, which in Icelandic isan 
ei, and in A.- Saxon a broad 4, is uni- 
formly in Scotch an ai or ae. Thus 
ham A.-S., home E., heimr Icel., is 
in Scotch hame; hal A.-S., whole E., 
heill Icel., is in Scotch Aail; ban A.- 
S., bone E., bein Icel., is in Scotch 
bane; and so of stone, stane; moan, 
mane; oak, atk; &c. In this respect 
the Scotch agrees with the northern 
dialect of England, as held up to ri- 
dicule in the Reeve's Tale in Chaucer. 
The same peculiarity is to be found 
in the old Saxon, and it is common to 
the modern Scandinavian dialects, and 
to those of Lower Germany. 

Indealing with the Gothic diphthong 
au, the Scotch is irregular, following 
sometimes the original sound, asin/oup, 
stoup, nout, in which it agrees with the 
Icelandic and partially with the Ger- 
man, but for the most part adopting the 
deviation into which the A.-Saxon has 
fallen, by converting the sound into 
ea. This is a very important point of 
resemblance, because fortunately it 
can be traced very far back. The 
lines on the death of Alexander en- 
able us to say, from the rhymes which 
they present, that the Scotch at that 
early time followed the vowelism of 

the A.-Saxon, and not of the Icelan- 
dic. The structure of the verse shows 
that dead, bread, lead, by rhyming 
with remede must have been pro- 
nounced nearly as at present, that is, al- 
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most as deed, breed, leed. This was, as 
far as we can learn, the A.-Saxon pro- 
nunciation of these words, but widely 
different from the Icelandic. Thus 
dead was in A.-S. dead, in Icelandic 
daudr ; bread in A.-S. bread, in Ice- 
landic braud ; lead in A.-S. lead, in 
Icelandic /aud, if such a word at all 
existed. In the very earliest state of 
our language, then, its pronunciation 
strikingly assimilates it to the A.- 
Saxon, and distinguishes it both from 
the Gothic and from the ancient 
Norse. 

In some of its most characteristic 
features of a vocalic sort, the Scotch 
is faithful to the Anglo-Saxon, where 
the English has deviated from its ori- 
ginal. Thus the A.-Saxon mis, his, 
tin, fil, are correctly preserved in 
Scotch; while the English mouse, 
house, town, foul, have been changed 
by what in Sanserit grammar is called 
the guna, of which the introduction 
and influence in the Teutonic dialects 
has as yet been imperfectly traced. 

The preceding observations, extend- 
ing probably to a tedious length of 
detail, have, we trust, demonstrated 
the difficult, and we think the des- 
perate, nature of any attempt to sepa- 
rate our Scotch dialect from its neigh- 
bour across the border, and to refer 
it in preference to a Scandinavian 
origin. The more the subject is 
studied, we think the more complete- 
ly the delusion of Dr Jamieson’s 
views will appear. His own book, by 
its very plan and title, has innocently 
tended to create an erroneous impres- 
sion on this subject. He calls it a 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language. 
But it is in truth not a dictionary of 
any language. Itis a dictionary only 
of the peculiarities of the Scottish 
language. Itis a mere ¢dioticon, in 
which half the Scottish language is 
entirely omitted, that half, namely, 
which is literally identical with Eng- 
lish. It is further, acollection not of 
classical words, or of the dialect of any 
limited period, but of ail the ar- 
chaisms, provincialisms, and vulgar- 
isms of Scottish literature or speech, 
for 400 years. Such a work is apt to 
exaggerate, in our estimation, the 
differences between the two languages, 
and undoubtedly to withdraw atten- 
tion from their resemblances. But 
where is the evidence or ground for 
surmising,-that at any period an Ang- 
lian translation of the Scriptures 
would not have been as intelligible in 
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Scotland, as it must all along have 
been since the date of authentic his- 
tory ; and of what countries can that 
be said except where the languages 
are identical ? 

With‘regard to the Norman Scotch, 
of which alone indeed we have any 
direct knowledge, we hold it to be 
utterly absurd to suppose, as Mr Ellis 
was led to do, that it could be framed 
in Scotland by influences separate 
and distinct from those which pro- 
duced English. Nothing but a 
miracle could have produced, on such 
a hypothesis, two languages so nearly 
alike. The same obliteration of in- 
flections and of genders is found in 
both, with just those differences which 
we expect to prevail in a country di- 
vided into provinces and distriets. 
Take one common feature merely as 
a sample. Contrary to the analogy 
of all the ancient Teutonic languages, 
and of other modern ones, the mascu- 
line termination of the plural in s, has 
been adopted, both in English and in 
Scotch, as the sign of the plural in all 
genders, and in all words, with only a 
few exceptions, to be found alike in each 
of the two countries. Such a corres- 
pondence produced by accident, would 
be truly marvellous. When we fur- 
ther remember that the corresponding 
sign of the Scandinavian plural is not 
s but 7, we have an additional argu- 
ment against the theory we have been 
combating. 

The Norman Scotch undoubtedly 
possesses some peculiarities distin- 
guishing it from old English. But 
the germs of these are to be found in 
provincial differences of the Anglo- 
Saxon itself, of which numerous ex- 
amples are collected in Hickes’s 
chapter on what he rashly calls the 
Dano-Saxon dialect. These differ- 
ences may partially be traceable to 
Scandinavian influences, but it is diffi- 
cult to say to what extent ; and the im- 
portant observations of Raske on the 
subject, will guard us against too im- 
plicit an adoption of that theory. 
‘Some of these peculiarities,” he 
says, “* being common to the Frisic 
and old Saxon, may safely be ascribed 
to that tribe of Angles which seated 
itself in Northumberland, and not to 
the Scandinavians, in whose language 
they are not to be found, and thus 
contribute to prove that the Angles 
were of genuine Teutonic, (Germanic, ) 
and not of Scandinavian origin.” 

It is possible that in here trying to 
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make the rule straight, we may have 
bent it a little too much in the oppo- 
site direction, and may seem to have 
allowed the Scandinavian language 
and customs too little influence in 
Scotland. If so, let the error be cor. 
rected, and the truth placed on a fair 
and stable position, by means, not of 
conjecture and assertion, but of tan- 
gible proof or scientific analysis. Let 
the words or forms that are Scandi- 
navian be pointed out ; let it be shown 
when they are first found in our re- 
cords ; and let it be proved that they 
are peculiar to Scandinavia, and un- 
known to other countries. Nothing 
would be more useful or interesting, 
and nothing is more wanted, than a 
historical deduction both of the Scotch 
and English languages ; such as would 
show, on sound data, the various 
sources from which they have at differ- 
ent times derived the treasures of 
beauty and strength which they pos- 


sess. The task would be difficult, 
and is not likely to be soon under- 
taken ; while, without its aid, there is 
always the risk of hasty inferences 
and vague impressions. 

The erroneous system on which Dr 
Jamieson’s book to a great extent 
proceeds, is certainly adverse to any 
claims which may be advanced for its 
high authority as a work of scientific 
philology. But this deduction from 
its merits leaves it still what we wish- 
ed at first to represent it, and what it 
will always be considered—a faithful 
reflection of national manners and 
customs, and a vast and valuable store- 
house of information, for illustrating 
an important subdivision of that com- 
mon language of our countrymen, 
which may justly be called, in refer- 
ence to its structure and its produc- 
tions, the richest and the noblest form 
of speech that the world has yet 
witnessed. 





LINES UPON LETTERS. 
BY B. SIMMONS. 


* In his last hours, as he opened a note which his servant brought to him, he said, ‘ 4n odd 
thougsht trikes me ; we shall receive no letters in the grave.’ ’’—Buswer11’s Life of Johnson. 
Yres—'mid the unutterable dread 
With which both Flesh and Spirit shrink, 
When the stern Angel of the Dead 
Impels us to the Future’s brink— 
While all is hurry, doubt, dismay, 
Life’s footing crumbling fast away, 
And sins, long silent, dark and fell, 
Across the memory flitting yell, 
Even then that Sage’s transient thought 
Some pangs at least the soul can save, 
For be what may our awful lot, 
No letters reach us in the grave. 


Letters from Home—we’'re spared at last 

A longing, lingering watch to keep, 
And when th’ expected post is past 

And brings them not, to shrink and weep, 
And count how many hours remain 
Before that post comes round again : 
Or bitterer still to break the seals, 
Sick for the love no line reveals, 
Striving to wrest cold Duty’s words 

To heart-born tenderness and truth, 
As if existence’ shatter’d chords 

Could yield the music of our youth! 


A Patron’s letters ;—never more 


To feel them mock our honest pride, 
With all the bard denounced of yore— 
The curse “ in suing long to bide.’’* 





* «Full little knowest thou that hast not tryed 


What hell it is in sueing long to byde,” &c.—Srencer. 
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Lines upon Letters. 
Never again to know th’ intense 
And feverish anguish of suspense, 
When the cool, final, brief reply, 
As yet unopen’d, meets the eye— 
One moment more—and all we dread 
May whelm us like a drowning wave; 
Our doom—hope, health, and fortune fled— 
To drift in darkness to the grave. 


No letters there !—not even the small 
Rose-scented one that dared not come 
By day, but stole at evening’s fall, 
When every tell-tale breeze was dumb, 
Asking the soul’s dark gates of sin 
To let the Writer’s image in. 
How, when that tiny billet came, 
Our breath heaved thick, our blood grew flame, 
As swift we started to assume 
The muffling cloak and secret knife, 
And glided down the gien’s long gloom, 
Though Danger dogg’d our life ! 


No letters in the grave. We're free 
From Friendship’s smooth effusions there, 
From Him in whose fidelity 
As in a jewel-casket rare, 
The heart was wont in every shock 
Its secret thoughts, like gems, to lock— 
The supple knave, who, when dismay 
And outcry howl'’d around our way, 
And most our errors ask'd a guide 
Was then himself the first to fly, 
And leave us, plunder’d, to the wide 
Remorseless tempest thund’ring by. 


The grave !—_when once that goal is won, 
Ye lesser agonies adieu ! 

The daily letter from the dun— 
The monthly admonition too, 

From Hood or North, regretting much 

Our pen grows palsied in its touch, 

Or begging henceforth to decline 

Our famous things in Dickens’ line: 

Their reign is o'er, those Kings of men, 
True sons of Tonson and of Cave— 

No brief epistles need we pen, 
Subscribed ‘* Impransus " *—in the grave. 


And Thou—immortal Moralist ! 
To whom my idlesse owes this rhyme 
Though unto thee no more exist 
The clouds, tear-fraught, of earthly time, 
Oh, ’midst the prate of modern fools, 
Whose envious spite, by pigmy rules, 
Would dare thy mighty miud to span, 
And underrate its giant plan, 
Could'st thou but mark what strength to bear, 
What tameless power, what purpose brave, 
Some Few still learn from thy career, 
*T would soothe thee, even beyond the grave. 


fJuly, 





edited by the Right Hon. Joun Witson Croker, vol. i. p. 107. 


* “Tam, Sir, yours, Impransus, Sam’. Jounson,” the expressive signature to 
one of Johnson’s letters (during his early struggles) to Cave.—See Boswell’s Life, 
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PASSAGES IN THE CAREER-OF EL EMPECINADO. 


Part III. 


Tue Berrayat. 


Tue obstinate on of the 
Empecinado by the French, afforded 
that chief numerous opportunities to 
display his natural talent for guerilla 
warfare—a talent he possessed in 
common with many of his country- 
men, but in a supereminent degree. 
With a handful of men, aided by the 
nature of the country, and a perfect 
knowledge of localities, he not only 
managed to elude the pursuit of forces 
more than fifty times as numerous as 
his own, but also found means to ha- 
rass and annoy the enemy, much in 
the same way that, on a sultry July 
day, one may sometimes see a horse 
tortured and driven nearly frantic by 
the active and persevering attacks of 
a solitary fly. 

Encouraged by the too sanguine 
reports of some of his spies, to believe 
that the French were beginning to 
relax their vigilance, the Empecinado, 
after remaining some time in the 
mountains, ventured back to the plains 
of the Duero; but soon found it would 
be impossible to continue there, so 
numerous were the detachments of 
hostile cavalry that patrolled the coun- 
try. In retiring towards the Sierras 
of Burgos, the guerillas were com- 
pelled to cross the Duero at the ford 
of the Puente Caido, or Fallen Bridge, 
which is within sight of Aranda. The 
garrison of that town having caught a 
view of the Empecinado and his dand, 
a regiment of dragoons were sent out, 
which chased them as far as the town 
of Coruna del Conde,* but there 
dropped the pursuit, while the Spa- 
niards took refuge in the Sierra of 
Arlanza, and fixed their headquarters 
at a Benedictine monastery, situated in 
the very wildest and most savage part 
of those mountains. Hence emissaries 
were dispatched in every direction, 
who soon returned with news that the 
French were determined to surround 
the Sierra on all sides, and not to 
raise the bluckade till the Empecinado 
had fallen into their hands. Upon 
receiving this intelligence, and after 
some consultation between the Empe- 


cinado and Fuentes, the partida was 
divided into four detachments of twen- 
ty-five men each. The same night, 
Fuentes, at the head of one of these 
parties, left the mountain, and, passing 
through the French lines, made a 
forced march in a southerly direction, 
following the course of the Duero; 
Sardina and El Manco, subordinate 
officers of the Empecinado, with other 
two detachments, took the direction of 
Arragon, but by different roads; while 
Diez himself remained in the Sierra 
with the last twenty-five men. 

A week passed away, during which 
time the French, having posted troops 
round the mountain in which they 
conceived the guerillas to be lurking, 
waited patiently till hunger or an 
attempt to break through the lines 
should place their troublesome enemy 
in their power. On the seventh day, 
however, news came to the general 
commanding, that on the road to 
Arragon a party of troops escorting a 
quantity of clothing, and some sick 
and wounded, had been attacked by 
the band of the Empecinado. A few 
hours later, and while the French were 
yet chafing with fury at the escape of 
the Guerilla whom they bad made so 
sure of capturing, another messenger 
arrived, and reported that a courier 
had been surprised and taken, and his 
escort of twenty dragoons cut to 
pieces, at the village of Magaz, on the 
Valladolid road, also by the Empeci- 
nado. Heartly cursing their ubiqui- 
tous enemy, the French commanders 
marched with all their forces to the 
provinces of Valladolid and Sigueuza, 
leaving forty troopers with the depot 
at the headquarters in the town of 
Covarrubias, which is situated at-the 
foot of the Sierra of Arlanza, and 
little more than half a league from the 
Benedictine monastery where the Em- 
pecinado had all the while remained. 

It was on the second morning after 
the French troops had marched from 
Covarrubias, that eight or ten of the 
dragoons remaining there in garrison, 
were lounging about in front of the 





* The Clunia of the ancient Romans, and birthplace of the Emperor Galba. 
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large stable where they were quar- 
tered, grumbling at the routine of duty 
that had consigned them to the dul- 
ness of the depot, while their comrades 
were riding over the country, and per- 
haps engaged with the enemy. After 
having sufficiently lamented their hard 
fate in being left to ennuyer themselves 
in an insignificant Castilian town, and 
after having discussed, without coming 
to any satisfactory conclusion, the 
means by which the Empecinado had 
slipped through their fingers, some of 
the idlers were making a move in the 
direction of a neighbouring tavern, and 
others, stretching themselves on the 
straw inside the open door of the 
stable, seemed disposed to indulge in 
a forenoon nap, when a shrill voice 
from the further end of the street called 
the attention of both the sleepy and 
the thirsty. 

« Barquillos! Barquillos! Quien 
quiere barquillos!” 

The person who uttered this cry, 
common enough in the Spanish towns, 
was a woman who carried, suspended 
from her arm by a broad leathern 
strap, a tin-box nearly three feet in 
height, serving as a receptacle for a 
quantity of the thin wafer-like cakes 
called barguillos, and having a sort of 
dialplate painted on its circular top. 

s¢ Vamos, senores; a provar la 
suerte. Try your luck, sirs,” said the 
wandering cake-merchant, setting 
down her moveable warehouse, and 
giving a vigorous spin to the brass 
needle poised in the centre of the dial. 

The Barguillera was a strapping 
wench of some five-and-twenty years 
of age apparently, whose lower person 
acquired additional amplitude from a 
multiplicity of coloured woollen petti- 
coats, while a tight boddice of coarse 
black stuff encased her broad shoulders 
and well-defined bust. Her hair, in- 
stead of hanging in a plait down the 
back, was tucked up, probably to pro- 
tect it from the dust of the roads, 
under a straw hat, whose wide leaf had, 
however, been insufficient to keep the 
sun from her face, which was tanned 
almost a mahogany colour. Her fea- 
tures were regular, although somewhat 
large and coarse, and when she pushed 
her sombrero a little back upon her 
head, and cast her great black eyes 
around with an assured and smiling 
glance, she exhibited quite sufficient 
charms to secure the attention and 
admiration of the soldiers: Taking 
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up her station at the stable-door, she 
repeated her cry of “‘ Barquillos,” and 
the light-hearted Frenchmen, crowding 
around in high glee at having found 
the means of killing a few minutes, 
began twirling the needle, at a rate 
that bid fair to empty the tin box and 
fill the barguillera’s pocket with cop- 
per coins. 

** Mille sabres! quelle gaillarde!” 
exclaimed an old dragoon, bestowing 
an admiring glance on the wide 
shoulders and well set-up figure of 
the burquillera, “ hang me, if I don’t 
think an army of such stout-built 
lasses would have a better chance of 
successfully opposing our troops, than 
any Spanish division I ever yet set 
eyes on.” 

«* They would have as good a one 
at any rate,” said another soldier 
sneeringly. ‘I see no reason that 
a hard-fisted peasant girl should not 
pull a trigger from behind a tree, or 
a bank, as well as any he-guerilla 
that ever carried a rifle.” 

“‘ Every one has hi3 own way of 
fighting,” replied the first speaker, 
** and I am not sure that the Spanish 
way is the worst. They know they 
cannot stand against us in a fair charge 
on the plain, and so they take to bush 
fighting. But they are not altogether 
to be despised, when a fellow like this 
Empecinado manages to keep a whole 
division running after him for weeks 
and months, without being able to 
catch a sight of his horse’s tail. I 
trust they soon will, though, and have 
a pull at it too. At any rate, we have 
got him out of these mountains, which 
is one point gained.” 

The cakes having all disappeared, 
some wine was sent for, of which the 
barquillera partook, joining in the 
conversation of the soldiers, and re- 
plying with much readiness, and ina 
mixture of Spanish and bad French 
to their rude jokes and witticisms., 
After half an hour spent in this way, 
she took up her box and prepared to 
depart. 

** Adios, senors, y muchas gracias,” 
said she, turning round when a few 
paces from the dragoons, and laughing 
so as to display a row of brilliant 
white teeth. 

The soldiers were alrgady moving 
off in various directions, some to their 
quarters and others to the wine-shop; 
but one of them, either inclined for a 
stroll, or seduced by the good looks of 
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the barquillera,- lounged down the 
street in her company. They soon 
reached the extremity of the town on 
the side looking towards the moun- 
tains; but the dragoon, amused by the 
lively chatter of his companion, paid 
little attention to the direction she 
was taking, and was nearly half a-mile 
from the last houses, when he remem- 
bered that it might be unsafe to pro- 
ceed much further, at a time and in a 
country where the ploughman and 
vine-dresser pursued their labours with 
a gun lying in the furrow beside them, 
ready for a shot at any straggling 
Frenchman. Before turning back, 
however, he threw an arm round the 
barquillera’s waist, and made an at- 
tempt to kiss her. She held him off 
for an instant, and looked behind her 
as though to see if any one were fol- 
lowing them along the road. Nota 
creature was in sight, and she no long- 
er opposed the young Frenchman’s 
embrace. But as his lips touched her 
cheek, a piercing cry burst from them, 
and the dragoon fell backwards, a dead 
man. The barquillera remained stand- 
ing in the middle of the path, curi- 
ously inspecting a long glittering 
knife she held in her hand. There 
was a small stain of blood within an 
inch of the haft, which she carefully 
wiped off, and then buckling the sabre 
of the dead soldier round her own 
waist, she plunged into a thicket that 
bordered the road. 

On the same morning on which this 
incident occurred, the Empecinado 
was walking up and down in front of 
the Benedictine monastery, in com- 
pany with one of the monks. His 
charger and those of his troop were 
there, saddled and bridled in readi- 
ness for a march, and the guerillas 
stood about in groups, fully equipped, 
and apparently only waiting the order 
to mount and away. Presently a 
horse was pushed full speed up the 
steep rocky path leading to the mo- 
nastery, and a lad of eightcen in his 
shirt sleeves, and with a woman’s 
straw hat upon his head, but armed 
with a sabre, flung himself off. 

«¢ What news, Pedrillo?” asked 
Diez. ‘ Have you been into the 
town?” 

** I have so, Senor,” replied the 
youth, ‘and might have stopped there 
all day, before those muddle-headed 
gavachos would have found out my 
disguise. Besides, they believe you 
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to be far enough off—ion Arragon at 
the nearest. I have spoken with se- 
veral of them, and they are entirely 
off their guard. One fellow, indeed, 
was kind enough to accompany me 
out of the town, but I doubt if he will 
find his way into it again.” 

«© And why not ?”’ enquired Diez. 
The peasant made no reply b 
words, but slightly touched the haft of 

a knife sticking in his girdle. 

“ Mount!” shouted the Empecina- 
do, and his men sprang into their 
saddles. 

The unsuspicious Frenchmen were 
dispersed about the streets, and had 
leit only half a dozen men on guard 
in their stable, when the Empecinado 
and his band charged at headlong 
speed into Covarrubias. Proceeding 
straight to the barracks, the guard 
was overpowered and disarmed with- 
out a shot being fired, and the gueril- 
las began hunting down the remain- 
ing dragoons, who fled in every direc- 
tion, some secreting themselves in the 
houses, and others even leaving the 
town and seeking concealment in the 
vineyards. But none of them escaped, 
for many of the town’s people and pea- 
sants joined in the chase, and showed 
themselves even more merciless than 
the guerillas, knowing, that if they 
left one man alive to relate the share 
they had taken in the affair, their 
necks would not be worth an hour's 
purchase on the return of the French 
division. About fifty horses, and a 
large number. of mules belonging to 
the commissariat, fell into the hands 
of the Empecinado, who immediately 
sent them off to the monastery in 
charge of the greater part of his men, 
in order that they might be placed for 
security in the vast caverns existing 
in the mountains of Arlanza—caverns 
that date from the time of the Moors, 
and which the famous Count of Cas- 
tile, Don Fernan Gonzalez, used as 
magazines for his warlike stores and 
munitions. 

The horses and mules had been 
gone some time, when the Empecina- 
do heard from the alcalde, what he 
had not been previously aware of, 
that every day ten dragoons belong- 
ing to the garrison of Lerma were 
sent to patrol the road between that 
town and Covarrubias, which latter 
place they reached at three in the 
afternoon, and after a short delay, re- 
turned to the garrison, The Em- 
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immediately formed the pro- 
ject of waylaying and attacking this 
patrol, although he had only six men 
with him, and there was no time to 
send up to the mountain for more. 
He set off in the direction of Lerma, 
and halting at the village of Torduel- 
les, enquired if the French had yet 
been seen. Being answered that they 
had not, but were momentarily ex- 
pected, he placed his men in ambush 
behind a dead wall in a field, which 
was level with the road, and merely 
separated from it by a small ditch. 
After waiting a few minutes, the jing- 
ling, clattering noise of cavalry on the 
march was heard, and as the leading 
files passed the end of the wall where 
the. Empecinado was stationed, he 
gave the word to charge, and with his 
favonrite war-cry of ** Viva la Inde- 
pendencia,” cleared the ditch, and fell 
like a thunderbolt on the French pat- 
rol. The surprise and suddenness of 
the attack compensated for the dif- 
ference of numbers, and only two of 
the dragoons escaped. These two 
men, on reaching Lerma, made asome- 
what exaggerated report of the force 
by which they had been attacked ; and 
the officer commanding there, exas- 
perated beyond measure at being thus 
harassed by a guerilla, turned out the 
greater part of the garrison, and at 
daybreak the next morning arrived at 
Covarrubias, where he received the 
further intelligence of the surprise of 
that place on the previous day. 

The rapid movements of the Em- 
pecinado, and the division he had 
made of his band into four parties, 
completely puzzled the French, who 
one moment heard of his being thirty 
or forty leagues off, and the next found 
him falling upon their own outposts ; 
so that by this time they began to 
think there must be three or four Em- 
pecinados instead of one, and with 
far larger forces than they had hitherto 
suspected, or than he actually had. It 
was determined to make an effort to 
get rid at least of the band which was 
in the sierra of Arlanza. Couriers 
were sent to order down fresh troops 
from Soria, La Rioja, Vitoria, and 
other places; and the pursuit recom- 
menced with so much vigour and such 
overwhelming numbers, that the Em. 
pecinado found it would be impossible 
to keep concealed even with the small 
force that accompanied him. He sent 
off twenty men, therefore, by parties 





of three and four, with orders to make 
the best of their way to the province 
of Palencia, where Mariano Fuentes 
then was. He himself, with five men, 
remaived at the village of Ontorio del 
Pinar to observe the movements of the 
enemy. 

But it seemed to be ordained, that 
that sex which an eastern monarch 
asserted to be the direct or indirect 
cause of all the mischief and bloodshed 
occurring in the world, should be the 
means of getting Diez into scrapes and 
difficulties, the least of which would 
have been fatal to a less daring and 
fortunate man. Had he been contented 
to remain quiet in Ontorio del Pinar, 
he might have eluded all the researches 
of his enemies; for he had always time- 
ly information through the peasantry 
of the approach of any party of French 
troops. It chanced, however, that in 
the Burgo de Osma there lived a canon 
who was a native of the same place as 
the Empecinado, and this canon had a 
handsome niece with whom Diez had 
formerly been intimate. As ill luck 
would have it, one fine afternoon the 
Empecinado took a fancy to visit this 
damsel and her uncle. The Burgo de 
Osma at that time had no regular gar- 
rison, but the country was so covered 
with French troops, that scarcely a day 
went by without some detachment or 
piquet paasing through the town. Be- 
sides this, the Corregidor and other 
Spanish authorities at the above-named 
place, who had been appointed by the 
invaders and were what was called 
Afrancesados, or favourable to the 
French, had received repeated orders 
to be on the look-out for the Empeci- 
nado, and to take him dead or alive, 
should he come within their reach. 
The risk, therefore, was great ; but 
nevertheless the Empecinado, nothing 
daunted, almost as soon as the idea 
entered his head, got upon his horse, 
and, leaving the five men at Ontorio, 
set off on this hazardous expedition. 

It was about an hour after sunset 
that a horseman, well mounted and 
armed, but dressed in peasant’s clothes, 
and having much the appearance of a 
contrabandista, entered the ancient 
town of the Burgo de Osma. As he 
passed under a heavy old-fashioned 
archway which formed the entrance to 
one of the streets, a dark figure that 
was crouched down in an angle of the 
wall accosted him, asking alms. 

* Una limosna, Senor, por el amor 
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de Dios.” The horseman threw some 
small coins to the beggar, and in so 
doing turned his face towards him. 

“© Santa Virgen! El Empecinado!” 
exclaimed the mendicant, rising from 
his half recumbent posture and step- 
ping up to the guerilla, who at once 
recognised a deformed object that for 
many years had haunted the church 
door of Castrillo, where he went by 
the name of Nicolas el Cuco, or the 
lame Nicolas. Having become sus- 
pected of some petty thefts, he left 
Castrillo, and had since wandered over 
the country, living as best he might at 
the expense of the charitably disposed. 
Not over pleased at this meeting, but 
at the same time unsuspicious of be- 
trayal, the Empecinado placed a piece 
of gold in the hand of the beggarman. 

“ Not a word of my being here, 
Nicolas,” said he, “ and when alms 
are scanty or hunger pinches, you 
shall not lack a bite and a sup at the 
bivouac fire of the Empecinado.” 

The mendicant gazed after Diez as 
he rode away. 

“The same ag ever,” “muttered he 
to himself. ‘“ An open hand and a 
kind word Martin Diez always had for 
the poor man, and many’s the realito 
he has given me when he was only 
known as the best vinedresser and 
keenest woodsman in the province of 
Valladolid. Times have changed with 
him now, and gold seems as plenty in 
his pouch as guartos were formerly. 
And well may it be so after all he has 
taken from the French, Carts full of 
treasure, they say, rich clothes, and 
fine horses, and well-tempered arms. 
Ay de mi! Nicolas, twill be long ere 
thy crippled carcass may share in the 
capture of such princely plunder. A 
few rags, a dry crust, and a well- 
scraped bone, are thy portion of this 
world’s goods. And yet there is a 
way,” continued he, in an altered tone 
and as though a sudden thought had 
flashed across him. ‘ But ’twere foul 
treason, with his gold yet warm in my 
hand. Yet the sum * And mut- 
tering broken sentences to himself, he 
hobbled slowly down the street. 

Various persons, who had occasion 
in the course of that evening to visit 
the corregidor of the Burgo de Osma, 
observed what at first appeared to be 
a misshapen mass of rags propped up 
against the wall near the magistrate’s 
door. On looking closer they recog- 





nized Nicolas el Coco, and more than 
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one threw him alms, and advised 
him to seek some better place to pass 
the night. But the advice was un- 
heeded, and the money left upon the 
pavement. At length, and as the town 
clocks were striking eleven, the beg- 
garman started up, erawled as fast as 
his distorted limbs would allow him to 
the curregidor’s door, and» knocked 
hastily and loudly. The whole move- 
ment was that of a man who had work- 
ed himself up to the commission of an, 
act of which he felt ashamed, and was 
fearful of leaving undone if it were 
delayed a moment longer. The ser- 
vant, who, through a small grated 
wicket in the centre of the door, re- 
connoitred the applicant for admit- 
tance at that late hour, started back 
on finding his face within an inch or 
two of the hideous countenance and 
small red eyes of the deformed wretch, 
Recovering from his alarm, however, 
a few words were exchanged between 
him and Nicolas, which ended in the 
admission of the latter. 

Meanwhile the Empecinado had 
been joyfully weleomed by the worthy 
canon and his fair niece, although the 
did not fail to reproach him with fool- 
hardiness in having thus placed his 
head in the lion’s jaws. Diez made light 
of their apprehensions, and having by 
his gayety and confidence at last suc- 
ceeded in dissipating them, declared 
his intention of passing the next day 
in their society, and leaving the town 
as he had entered it, in the dusk of the 
evening. 

Owing perhaps to the unwonted 
softness of the bed which the hos- 
pitable canon had prepared for his 
guest, and which was somewhat dif- 
ferent from the rough and hard couches 
he had of late been accustomed to, the 
Empecinado’s sleep was that night 
deeper and sounder than usual. Thus 
it was that he who at the bivouac, or 
stretched on a paillasse in a peasant’s 
cottage, was used to start from his 
slumbers at the jingle of a spur or 
click of a musket-lock, heard not the 
blows. that, an hour after midnight, 
were struck on the door of the canon’s 
house. The canon himself, more 
vigilant than his guest, looked out of 
an upper window, and seeing a group 
of persons assembled in front of his 
dwelling, although, from the darkness 
of the night, he could not distinguish 
who they were, suspected some dan- 
ger to the Empecinado, and hastily 
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slipping on part of his dress, hurried 
to arouse him. Unluckily, however, 
a servant, who had not yet retired to 
rest, had also heard the knocking, 
and going to the door, inquired who 
was there. 

** Gente de paz,”’ was the answer, 
and the man recognizing the voice of 
the corregidor of the town immediately 
withdrew bars and bolts, and gave 
entrance to that functionary, followed 
by two other magistrates of inferior 
grade, and a score of well-armed 
alguazils. Leaving sentries at the 
door, the party mounted the stairs; 
and as the master of the house, whose 
alertness a life of ease and sloth had 
somewhat impaired, was entering a 
gallery leading to the Empecinado’s 
apartment, he found himself face to 
face with the corregidor. 

« You are doubtless proceeding to 
the same quarters as ourselves, Senor 
Canonigo, although on a different 
errand probably,” said the magistrate 
with a sarcastic smile, running his eye 
over the unfortunate churchman’s per- 
plexed countenance and scanty attire. 
s‘ This is a serious matter, senor,” 
added he, resuming his gravity. 
“© You are said to be sheltering a 
notorious robber and traitor, on whose 
head a price has been set. Be good 
enough to accompany me in the search 
I am about to institute for the outlaw 
Juan Martin Diez.” 

And pushing the unlucky canon 
before them, the party proceeded along 
the gallery, and stopped at the door of 
the Empecinado’sroom. Making asign 
to his followers to move silently, the 
corregidor entered a large apartment, 
at the further end of which was an 
alcove where Diez lay sleeping with 
his pistols and sabre on a chair beside 
his bed. These were removed by an 
alguazil; but even then, so great was 
the terror inspired by the well known 
strength and desperate courage of the 
partizan, that, backed as he was by 
twenty armed men, the corregidor’s 
hand trembled as he laid it on the 
shoulder of the sleeper. A touch was 
sufficient to arouse the guerilla; he 
sprang into a sitting posture and con- 
fronted the magistrate. 

*¢ In the King’s name, Martin Diez, 
you are my prisoner,” said the latter. 

“In the name of what King?” 
asked the Empecinado, who saw at 
once that resistance was useless, and 
that a day of triumph for his enemies 
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had arrived; “I know of none in 
Spain at present.” 

«© In the name of King Ferdinand 
the Seventh,” replied the corregi- 
dor. 

“© Vil Afrancesado!” exclaimed 
Diez, his eyes flashing, and his fea- 
tures assuming so terrible an expres- 
sion that his captor stepped a pace 
backward, and logked to his armed 
retinue as though for protection. 
** Add not hypocrisy to your treason, 
but say at once it is by order of 
the French you commit this base act, 
unworthy of a true Spaniard.” 

While this was passing above stairs, 
and notwithstanding the lateness of 
the hour, a number of persons had 
assembled at the door of the Canon’s 
house, attracted by a report which had 
spread that an important arrest was 
taking place. The assemblage con- 
sisted chiefly of artizans and labourers, 
a class that almost, without exception, 
entertained a violent hatred for the 
French, differing in that respect from 
some of the higher ranks, of which 
many individuals had deemed it 
necessary to their security, or ad- 
vantageous to their interests, to side 
with the invaders. Nicolas el Coco 
wasalsothere. Scarcely had he given 
information to the corregidor of the 
Empecinado's arrival in the town, 
when he began to be agitated by vio- 
lent fears lest the large reward that 
had been his stimulus to the treachery 
should yet escape him, and be grasped 
by some more powerful hand than his 
own. Nor were his apprehensions 
unreasonable, considering the then 
confused and disorganized state of 
things in Spain, and the corruption of 
the new authorities appointed by the 
French. The corregidor asked him 
where Diez had alighted, but to this 
he was unable to reply. The magis- 
trate’s suspicions, however, were imme- 
diately directed to the canon, whom he 
knew to be a townsman and friend of 
the Empecinado, and to his house he 
forthwith proceeded, as has already 
been seen. The beggarman, trem- 
bling for the price of his villany, 
stuck close to his skirts, but on arriving 
at the canon’s door, even his avarice 
was not sufficiently strong to induce 
him to confront the man whom he had 
betrayed, and he waited in the street 
while the capture was effected. 

«* What’s to do neighbours ?”’ said a 
burly, beetled-browed man, in the garb 
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of a butcher, pushing his way into the 
midst of the crowd. ‘ What isit that 
has brought you all out of your beds, 
and set corregidor and alcade and the 
rest of them running about the town at 
this time o’ night?” 

* You know as much about it as we 
do, friend Esteban,” replied one of the 
persons addressed. “It seems they 
are arresting somebody, but whom I 
cannot tell you.” 

“ Somebody !” reiterated another by- 
stander, *‘some dozenyoumean. Why 
man, there were near upon thirty al- 
guazils entered the house, armed all 
of them to the very teeth. It must be 
something out of the common way to 
render such a force as that necessary.” 

“They are there, perhaps, not so 
much to seize the prey as to hold it 
when taken,” said Esteban. ‘* May- 
hap the corregidor has a notion that it 
cannot be very agreeable to true-heart- 
ed Spaniards to see their countrymen 
and friends thrown into prison, and 
hung and shot at the command of the 
French. By the Holy Trinity! we are 
a craven and degenerate people, or 
such things would not be.” 

«* Hush ! man,” said another speak- 
erin alowertone, “such words are dan- 
gerous. But yonder is Nunez the al- 
guazil, I willask him whatis going on.” 

And making his way to the door, he 
exchanged a few woras with one of the 
men that had been left to guard it, 
and returned to Esteban’s side. 

«“ He knows not whom they are ar- 
resting, but Nicolas the beggar gave 
the information.” 

* Nicolas!” exclaimed the butcher, 
“has that crippled cur turned infor- 
mer? Nay, then, let him keep clear 
of me. This very morning I gave him 
an alms and a bone, but, by the tail of 
St Anthony's pig, a cudgel shall be his 
welcome when he next crosses my 
threshold.” 

«* Where is the hound?” cried an- 
other ; “*’tis but a moment since | saw 
his ill-omened visage in the crowd.” 

Befure any search could be institu- 
ted fur the mendicant, the house door 
was thrown wide open, and the magis~ 
trates issued furth, preceding the Em- 
pecinado, handcuffed, but preserving 
his usual commanding gait and stern 
unguailing countenance, amidst the 
tixed bayonets of his guards. 

‘©The Empecinado!” exclaimed 
Esteban the butcher, to whom Diez 
was personally known. 
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A sorrowful groan ran through the 
crowd on learning the name of the pri- 
soner, and the corregidor, apprehensive 
of a rescue, quickened his step, and 
ordered the escort to close weil up. 
The force he could command, how- 
ever, would probably have been totally 
inadequate to enable him to preserve 
his prize, had not the large number of 
French troops, quartered within a few 
hours’ march of the Burgo de Osma, 
operated as a more effectual check on 
the populace. 

**The Empecinado!” repeated Es- 
teban, in the tone of a man stunned 
and stupefied. ‘‘ Ha!" roared he, and 
giving a bound that carried him across 
the street, and upset one or two of the 
bystanders, he grasped by the throat a 
figure that was endeavouring to steal 
away and follow the corregidor and 
his myrmidons. 

“Help! murder!” shrieked the 
man, as well as his compressed wind- 
pipe would allow. ** Help! Senor Cor- 
regidor !” 

‘Silence, traitor!’ vociferated the 
butcher, and dashed his captive to the 
ground, 

Two or three lanterns were brought 
to the spot, and their light fell on the 
hideous face of the mendicant, now 
pallid and quivering with deadly ter- 
ror. 

«You betrayed the Empecinado,” 
said Esteban, placing his heavy fcot 
upon the breast of the prostrate 
wretch. 

‘*No! Senor, no!” cried the beggar, 
“tis false; I told no one of his come 
ing.” 

. You betrayed the Empecinado,” 
repeated the butcher in an unaltered 
tone, but pressing hard upon the chest 
of his victim. 

** Mercy ! Senor,” shrieked the un- 
happy Nicolas, “1 betrayed him not, 
I knew not he was here.” 

*‘The butcher’s brow contracted, 
and he threw the whole weight of bis 
body upon the foot which held down 
the beggar. 

‘* Liar!” heexclaimed; and athird 
time he repeated, “* Yuu betrayed the 
Empecinudo.” 

The blood gushed from the mouth 
of the traitor. 

‘¢ Perdon! perdon!” he gurgled in a 
quenched and broken voice. “ Es 
verdad | "tis true!” 

‘*‘ Who has a rope?” cried Esteban. 
Two or three were produced. 
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The first sight that on the following 
morning greeted the eyes of the cor- 
regidor of the Burgo de Osma, was 
the dead body of Nicolas hanging by 
the neck from a tree opposite his 
windows. A paper pinned upon his 
breast was stained by the blood that 
had flowed from his mouth, but not 
sufficiently so to prevent the magis- 
trate from reading the following words, 
*‘ Los Vendedores del Empecinado, 
Numero Una, 
Venganza |” * 
The corregidor could not repress a 
shudder as he turned from the win- 
dow, and thought who might chance 
to be Numero Dos. 

This daring and significant demon- 
stration, whose authors it was impos- 
sible to discover, owing to the fidelity 
with which the secret was kept, alarm- 
ed the authorities, and their first care 
was to send off to the village of San 
Esteban de Gormaz, where the nearest 
French detachment, consisting of three 
hundred infantry, was quartered, in 
order to obtain a sufficient guard for 
the important prisoner that had been 
made. These troops immediately 
marched to the Burgo de Osma; and 
as the intelligence of the Empecinado’s 
capture spread, other parties, both of 
infantry and cavalry, kept pouring in, 
until in a very short time nearly three 
thousand men, commanded by a bri- 
gadier-general, were assembled in the 
town. The Empecinado having been 
arrested by the Spanish authorities, it 
was thought proper to go through the 
formalities of trying him by a civil 
tribunal, instead of subjecting him to 
the more summary operation of a ten 
minutes’ shrift and a dozen musket 
balls, which would have been his lot 
had the French themselves been his 
captors. Accordingly the corregidor 
was charged to get all ready for the 
trial, and to collect the necessary wit- 
nesses to prove the murders and rob- 
beries of which the Empecinado was 
accused; for the French had through- 
out affected to consider him as a mere 
bandit and highwayman, and as such 
not entitled to the treatment or privi- 
leges of a prisoner of war. 

The room in the town prison in 
which Diez had been placed, was a 
small stone-floored cell, damp and 
cold, which the jailer, anxious to curry 
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favour with the French, had selected 
as one of the most comfortless duh- 
geons at his disposal. It had no win- 
dow or opening looking out of the 
prison, but received air and a glim- 
mering sort of twilight through a 
grating let into the wall that separated 
it from a corridor. Furniture there 
was none; a scanty provision of straw 
in one corner served the prisoner to 
sit andlie upon. His hands were free, 
but he was debarred from exercise, 
even such as he might have taken 
within the narrow limits of the cell, 
by weighty iron manacles, worthy of 
the most palmy days of the Inquisi- 
tion, which were fastened upon his 
legs in such a manner as to prevent 
his walking, or even crossing his pri- 
son, otherwise than by a succession of 
short leaps, in taking which his ankles 
could not fail to be bruised and 
wounded by the severity of his fet- 
ters. 

One morning shortly after his in- 
carceration, the Empecinado was lying 
on his straw bed, and reflecting on the 
circumstances of his position, which 
might well have been deemed despe- 
rate. But Martin Diez possessed, in 
addition to that headlong courage 
which prompted him to despise all 
dangers, however great the odds against 
him, other qualities not less precious. 
These were, an unparalleled degree 
of fortitude, and a strength of mind 
that enabled him to bear up against 
sufferings and misfortune that would 
have reduced most men to despon- 
dency. However abandoned by friends 
and shackled in his own resources, he 
never allowed himself to despair ; and 
it was this heroic spirit, added to great 
confidence in his physical energies, 
that, fifteen years later, when he was 
led out to execution, prompted the 
most daring attempt ever made by a 
prisoner to escape, naked and wea- 
ponless, from a numerous and well- 
armed guard. 

To break out of the prison where 
he. now was, certainly appeared no 
easy matter, and a sum in gold that 
he had on his person when he entered 
the town, having been taken from 
him, he could have no hopes of cor- 
rupting the jailer. While ruminating 
on the means of communicating with 
his friends without, he heard his name 
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pronounced in a distinct but cautious 
whisper, and, turning his eyes to the 
only quarter whence such a sound 
could come, he beheld the grated win- 
dow nearly blocked up by the head of 
a man, who was gazing at him through 
the bars. 

** Martin Diez,” said the stranger, 
perceiving that he had attracted his 
attention ; dost thou not know me?” 

The Empecinado arose, and, ap- 
proaching the window, recognised the 
features of a certain shoemaker named 
Cambea, a native of Aranda, and who 
had served with him in the war of '92. 
He had been thrown into jail for some 
offence which was, however, of so 
trifling a nature, that he was not con- 
fined to a cell in the daytime, but had 
the run of the prison, and even worked 
at his trade by the connivance of the 
jailer. Having learned that the Em- 
pecinado was a prisoner, he watched 
an opportunity to visit him, and now 
offered to do all in his power to aid in 
his escape. 

The risk of discovery was too great 
for Cambea to remain long in confe- 
rence with the guerilla. A few sen- 
tences, however, were exchanged, and 
he then went away, but returned the 
same afternoon, and with a lump of 
wax contrived to take an impression 
of the lock on the Empecinado’s dun- 
geon-door, in order to get a key made 
by a friend he had in the town, who 
by trade was a locksmith. 

Two days elapsed without his re- 
appearance, and Diez began to fear 
that their communication had been 
discovered, and Cambea subjected to 
stricter confinement, when the door of 
the cell gently opened, and the shoe- 
maker entered, a key in his hand, and 
his face radiant with satisfaction. 
This difficulty being overcome, their 
plans were soon arranged, and it was 
agreed that on the following Sunday, 
while mass was celebrating, the grand 
attempt should be made. 

The day arrived, and at ten in the 
morning the wife and daughter of the 
jailer, their servant and the turnkey, 
having gone to church, the prison 
remained silent and deserted, except 
by the prisoners and the jailer himself, 
who was shut up in his apartment. 
Without losing a moment, and with 
the greatest silence and caution, Cam- 
bea repaired to the Empecinado’s dun- 
geon, and arming him with one of the 
knives he used for cutting leather, took 
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him upon his shoulders, and in that 
manner carried him to the door of the 
jailer’s room. 

The alcayde, or jailer, was lolling in 
a large well-stuffed arm-chair, and 
opposite to him was seated the lawyer 
appointed to conduct Diez’s prosecu- 
tion. On a small table between them 
were placed glasses and a dusty cob- 
web-covered bottle, with the contents 
of which the two worthies were sola- 
cing themselves, while they discussed 
the all-absorbing topic of the day, the 
trial of the Empecinado, and its pro- 
bable, or rather certain result. As 
glass after glass was emptied of the 
oily old Xeres wine, the lawyer re- 
hearsed his speech, the jailer found 
guilty, and passed sentence, until, step 
by step, and before the bottle was out, 
the Empecinado had, in imagination, 
and somewhat prematurely, been con- 
demned, placed in capilla, confessed, 
and led out to execution. Just as the 
lawyer was conjecturing how he would 
look with the rope round his neck, 
some one tapped at the door. 

** Adelante !”’ cried the jailer, and 
Cambea made his appearance. 

** Senor Alcayde,” said he, “ the 
corregidor is at the prison-gate, and 
desires to speak with you.” 

Putting on one side the bottle and 
glasses, the jailer hurried to receive 
the chief magistrate of the town, but 
as he passed through the door behind 
which the Empecinado was concealed, 
the latter made a sort of buck lezp, 
with his fetters upon his feet, and 
grappled him like a tiger, seizing him 
by the hair with his left hand, and 
with his right clutching his throat so 
as nearly to strangle him. At the 
same time Cambea threw himself upon 
the lawyer, whose head he muffled in 
his own cloak, and then, taking him 
up in his arms, carried him bodily to 
the Empecinado’s cell, and there lock- 
ed him in. Then returning to the 
assistance of Diez, they tied the jailer’s 
hands, and, putting a gag in his mouth, 
placed him also in the dungeon, The 
next thing to be done was to rid the 
Empecinado of his manacles, which 
was soon accomplished by means of 
riveting tools found in the jailer’s 
room. 

But they had as yet only surmounted 
a part of their difficulties, and much 
remained to be done before they could 
consider themselves in safety. It is 
true, they had the keys, and could un- 
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lock the door and walk out of the pri- 
son, but the streets were swarming 
with French soldiers, through whom 
they would have to run the gauntlet 
befure getting out of the town. To 
do this with less chance of detection, 
they returned to the dungeon, and, 
taking the clothes off its present in- 
mates, put them on themselves. Cam- 
bea took possession of the lawyer’s 
three-cornered hat, and Diez of that 
of the alcayde, and then arranging 
their cloaks in such a manner as to 
conceal the greater part of their faces, 
they walked out of the principal gate 
of the prison, carefully shutting it 
after them, and passing unsuspected 
through the French soldiers on guard. 
Fortunately, as it was the hour of high 
mass, all the town’s- people were in the 
church, and the French took no notice 
of the two fugitives as they walked 
through the streets with grave and 
deliberate pace, studiously avoiding 
any appearance of haste, lest it might 
lead to detection. 

In this manner they had nearly got 
out of the town, when they perceived 
an orderly dragoon holding two horses, 
saddled and bridled, at the door of a 
house, apparently waiting for some 
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officer of rank who was about to take 
aride. The Empecinado had found 
in a pocket of his borrowed garments 
a box, full of that excessively fine and 
pungent snuff, called in Spain the 
encarnado de los frayles. Emptying 
the contents into his hand, he walked 
up to the soldier, aud asked to be 
directed to the quarters of the general 
commanding. While the man was 
answering him, Diez threw the snuff 
in his face and eyes, and, opening his 
cloak, gave him a buffet that stretched 
him, stunned and blinded, upon the 
ground. Then, seizing his drawn 
sword, he sprang upon the officer’s 
horse, and Cambea mounting that of 
the dragoon, they succeeded in passing 
the town-gate unchallenged. 

They had not been clear of the 
town five minutes, when they heard 
trumpets sounding and drums beating 
to arms, and soon the road in their 
rear was covered with light cavalry in 
hot pursuit. But their horses were 
good, the start they had was sufficient, 
and they speedily reached the moun- 
tains. Three days afterwards the 
Empecinado had rejoined Mariano 
Fuentes, and was again at the head of 
his band. 
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WALKING THE HospIiTALs. 


WE apprehend that few idle people, 
from choice, care to turn aside from 
the contemplation of busy life engaged 
in healthy industry, and from the ex- 
citement of the living streets, to ex- 
plore the abiding-places of disease, 
pain, and death: yet we would not 
care fur the man who would not some- 
times visit the homes of the miserable, 
take a lesson of life in the wards of an 
hospital, and anticipate the debt he 
will sooner or later have to pay, by 
seeing it paid by others. While you 
are killing the enemy—who is certain, 
notwithstanding, to get the better of 
you one day or another—with bil- 
liards, or dice, or gossip, or the bottle 
at the west end, it might do you good 
were you suddenly to be transferred 
to a medical or surgical ward of St 
Thomas’s, St Bartholumew’s, or Guy’s; 
and, by the dismal light of a lamp, to 
contemplate the varied expression of 
human agony you will meet with on 
every side; the crimsoned flush of 
raging fever, the wandering eye and 
frothy lip of wild delirium, the half- 
crown patch of hectic blush upon the 
shrunken cheek of the consumptive ; 
death dving his work by sap and 
storm, by night and day, within the 
walls, within musket-shot of the scenes 
of your midnight revelry and mid-day 
languor, where your only business is 
idleness, your only pleasure dissipation. 

«* Curse the fellow, he is not going 
to be funny this month,” saith the 
reader: very likely not; therefore lay 
us down, or take us up, just as you 
are situated. Life has serious aspects, 
nay, even painful ones, and our busi- 
ness is to make you acquainted with 
both sides: therefore turn with us into 
this gateway, or go back again to your 
club, whichever of the two will afford 
greatest entertainment. 

You have hardly entered the pre- 
cincts of ene of our great hospitals, 
when you experience uneasy sensa- 
tions. The unnatural quietude of 
those great quadrangles in the imme- 
diate vicinity of crowded thorough- 
fares, whose discordant noises reach 
the ear commingled in one general 





hum, amaze you. There is a conven. - 
tual hush over the place; your foot- 
step awakens the echoes of the piazzas 
and passages, as you make your way 
from one quadrangle to another. In 
the distance you may observe an irre- 
gular clump of lowly buildings, sur- 
mounted by domes and skylights; 
these are the dissecting and lecture 
rooms of the hospital, where the 
bodies of the dead are made subser- 
vient to the welfare of the living. 

You enter the house; what a strange 
acidulated smell! The smell of a 
barrack is peculiar—a frowzy, dampy 
smell: the smell of a workhouse is the 
frowziness without the damp: but the 
smell of an hospital is different from 
both; it is an odour, as it were, of 
spilt vinegar, very peculiar, especially 
in the dog-days, and not very pleasant. 
Then the surgical wards, the fever 
wards, the small-pox wards, have their 
own peculiar odours, which we might 
sniff through several pages with great 
satisfaction ; but in pity to the olfac- 
tories of the unprofessional reader, we 
shall not dweil further on hospital 
odours, 

Who are those frowzy women in 
the bed- gowns and frilled caps cross- 
ing the square to and fro? These 
are nurses; sisters, as they are called 
—a name derived from those remote 
times when sisterhoods of religious 
women performed the kindly offices 
of tending the sick poor, as they do to 
this day in continental countries. You 
see in the expression of their faces 
how little care or anxiety they feel, 
hardened as they are by usage, in the 
performance of the most exquisitely 
painful duties; they look not like 
those whose daily and nightly task it 
is to moisten the lips of the dying, to 
close the eyes and decently dispose 
the limbs of the frequent dead. On 
the contrary, the great majority have 
the expression of comfortable jolly 
cooks in small respectable families 
where scullery-maids are kept. 

In the passages, or in the lobbies, 
as you progress towards the wards, 
if you keep your ears open, you may 
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hear not a few extraordinary dialogues. 
A group, consisting of one or two of 
the dressers, a knot of sisters, a sur- 
gery man, and some of the pupils, is 
collected at the stair-head, and at 
intervals you catch unconnected por- 
tions of their mingled professional 
conversation. 

“‘ So Sally Dawes is dead this morn- 
ing.” “ Cuss the old cat ; God be good 
to her, Betsy ; what a world of trouble 
that wretch gived me in Mary’s ward 
—never knowed when to have done 
calling for drink, night nor day.” 
‘‘ Simon, have you got my blisters and 
poultices on your tray?” “ Here’s 
Goody Simpson's darter says as how 
she knows her mother’s dead, an’ a 
hollerin’ like mad in the hairy: may 
she go up, sir?” ‘*’Gainst the rules. 
Guvn'rs won't hear of it; tell her to 
call again to-morrow.” * Hilloa, you 
there, come up, and carry down the 
stiff uns.” ‘‘ How many, sir?” “ Let 
me see: Irish hodman, in Job’s ward”’ 
*¢ Beg your pardon, sir, but he’s 
not quite dead yet.” “ Not dead! you 
rascal, do you suppose I’d have given 
you an order to take him down if he 
wasn’t dead.” ‘* Beg your pardon, 
sir, but he swears he won't die till 
God pleases.” ‘* Won't he? we shall 
see whether or not. There's Sally 
Dawes, she’s dead as a red herring, 
I'll warrant her.” “ Mr Mugg, if the 
house surgeon hears you neglected to 
leech the erysipelas leg in No. 9, 
you'll hear of it.” ‘‘ Dear me, sir, 
what shall I do?” ‘Clap on the 
suckers, and when they bite, take 
them off again: say they’re yester- 
day’s bites.” ‘ That will be a dite; 
he! he! he!” “Staggers, I'll bet 
you two to five in grog, Slashem’s 
lithotomy case capsizes the pail.” «Say 
on the table, and I'll take you. Do 
you see any thing verdant?” “Oho!” 
“« Two to one against the woman in 
the puerperal ward —what’s her 
name? Come, I'll back death 
against the doctor, for any sum you 
like to name.’ “ Kitty Foley, if 
you please, sir, has made up her mind 
not to submit to the operation.” 
«* What! after I have had the trouble 
of arranging the instruments; there's 
gratitude for you! Tell her she must 
be operated on; the bill has been up 
this week: tell her she'll die if she 
doesn’t.” ‘* She says, if you please, 





sir, she only wants to be let die in 
peace.” ** What! and the whole class 
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to be disappointed ; impossible! Tell 
her she can’t be allowed to die in 
peace, it’s against the rules of the 
hospital.” ‘ Well, Clotty, have you 
bled all the cases?” ‘* Surgeryman, 
have you given all the—ahem”—* All 
right, sir.” ‘I say, Simkins, you 
don’t look well this morning.” *‘ No! 
—bless me, I never felt better in all 
my life.” ‘“ Why, what's the matter? 
Let’s feel your pulse. Don’t you, now, 
really feel very ill?” ‘ Come, none 
of your nonsense: you know I cut 
my finger in the dissecting-room, and 
you want to frighten me.” “I say, 
now, is there any body game to throw 
a pebble at that gas-lamp?” ‘‘ Please, 
sir, the sailor just come in won't have 
his head shaved, nor take his gruel: 
will he get his gruel, sir?” ‘* Nota 
doubt of it, Molly, if he stays here 
long enough.” ‘* Hark! there’s Pro- 
fessor Puke coming up stairs; so off, 
boys, and look solemn.” And the 
conference is for the present broken 
up. . 

Now, take a turn through the wards 
with the doctor. Observe how vari- 
ous the expression of the patients’ 
countenances: the clouded brow, op- 
pressed eye, distended nostril, and 
parched lip, of impending fever; the 
drunken aspect and stertorous breath- 
ing of apoplexy ; the fearful shivering 
of the sufferer from ague ; then, in the 
chronic wards, note the family likeness 
among all the patients—the subdued 
expression of pain, so long continued 
that habit has rendered its endurance 
tolerable. Now, if you have nerve, 
enter the condemned cell—the place 
allotted to incurables. Here are, you 
see, some five-and-twenty fellow 
creatures waiting for the friendly hand 
of death to lay them in the peaceful 
grave; and, strange to say, such of 
them as are not tortured with acute 
pain, are not merely resigned, but 
positively cheerful! 

Stand for a moment at the foot of 
this bed; let us look at the card. Oh! 
cancer of the breast, operated on for 
the third time yesterday. You observe 
the poor creature is dying: already 
unconsciousness has blunted the arrow 
of the destroyer; and although she 
yet breathes, the bitterness of death 
is past. These oranges and lemons, 
cups of wine, teapots, are the offer- 
ings of the inhabitants of the ward to 
their expiring fellow-sufferer. The 
little girl you see limping about with 
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disease of the hip-joint, smiling as 
good-naturedly as if she was at play, 
was the nurse of the poor creature 
before you, and tended her with the 
same devotion as if she had been her 
own daughter. Even now, she moist- 
ens the unconscious lips, and whispers 
pity into the unheeding ear. 

There is something very extraordi- 
nary, and to us inexplicable, in the 
variety of shapes in which death makes 
his approaches, and the way in which 
he is met by minds differently consti- 
tuted. In early life we had abundant 
opportunities of contemplating death 
on a great scale; and we took a me- 
lancholy pleasure in watching the 
struggles of the parting spirit, as if we 
could catch its shadow flung on earth, 
as it flew to its abiding-place beyond 
the grave. 

But, with all our watching, we never 
could advance a step in our investiga- 
tion. We have seen a virtuous mother 
of a family, from whose hands the 
sacred volume was never absent du- 
ring her long illness, expire delirious, 
with a torrent of blasphemy and ob- 
scenity horrible to hear. Over and 
over again we have witnessed the 
cheerful, and, to all human compre- 
hension, happy deaths of those desti- 
tute of the slightest sense of religious 
obligation ; while those imbued with 
the strongest and most scriptural feel- 
ings, have met death with tears, trem- 
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blings, and lamentations. Some we 
have observed to make the fact of their 
approaching death an excuse for im- 
ploring some delicacy which they have 
never tasted—as, for example, a peach 
or a bunch of grapes ; others will cry 
out incessantly for wine, and die mis 
serable if they do not get as much as 
they wish. One would die happy, he 
says, if he could see the sun ; another 
gives the moon his preference. The 
fantasies of dying people are truly 
extraordinary, and the mode in which 
they meet death, reconcilable, as we 
imagine, chiefly to constitution of 
body and habits of life. Soldiers, 
though by no means a religious class 
generally, we have observed to die 
fearless of death itself, whether or not 
indifferent to the preparation for the 
life after death. The happiest deaths, 
we think, other things being equal, are 
those of poor ignorant creatures, whose 
faith in their religion is unshaken. 
The pride of human knowledge sug- 
gests doubts and fears, which, howso- 
ever little they may disturb lusty life, 
are worse than racks and wheels in 
the hour of approaching death. 

To be weak or undecided, in death 
as in life, is to be miserable. The 
firm in faith do not die—they set out 
upon their journey to the promised 
land—and only change one state of 
existenee for another. 


FoneERALs. 


People have an ominous dread of 
encountering funerals ; now, for our 
own part, we like to meet a funeral; 
and, what is more, we find a melan- 
choly pleasure in turning round and 
following it. Touches of genuine 
nature are to be met with at a funeral. 
The artificial is thrown aside, the mask 
we all wear in the business or pleasure 
of life falls off, and we are able some- 
times to catch occasional glimpses of 
men as they really are, or ought to be. 
We say sometimes, for there is abun- 
dance of hypocrisy at a funeral as any 
where else, but even this is worth con- 
templating. There is much matter 
for conjecture in funerals ; we like to 
imagine that we see reflected in the 
faces of the mourners what manner of 
man was the deceased. We try to 
puzzle out the expression of the disap- 
pointed legatee, and the more subdued 





grief of him, who, having been be- 
queathed much, regrets that he has 
not got more ; or of him who, having 
the lion’s share, is yet sorrowful that 
he had not the good fortune to have 
had all. Then there are the mourners, 
not of hoods, scarfs, and weepers, but 
of the heart—mourning a loss be- 
yond that of the world’s losses—losses 
no world’s wealth can repair. The 
tender, dutiful wife, the prudent, affec- 
tionate husband, the son or daughter 
of our youth or of our age. The 
parent, dropping ripe into the lap of 
earth, or, deeper grief, cut off in the 
midst of his hopes, expectations, and 
pursuits, leaving perhaps a young 
family slenderly provided for, or not 
at all ; the attached and long-esteemed 
friend, the woman we loved, or could 
have loved. These are the griefs, 
various in their expression, that, sur- 
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rounding the yawning grave, pay the 
last sad offices to the unconscious 
dead ; then slowly, and with downcast 
weeping eyes, wend slowly homewards 
their melancholy way. 

The funerals of the great, or little 
people who greatly unite themselves 
to dust, we have no sympathies with; 
we cannot get near enough to see of 
what kind of stuff their hearts are 
made; mourning coachess plumed 
hearses, dusky-ccated mutes, and the 
sable pomposity of the grave, do not 
attract us. But we are arare hand 
at ferreting out a workhouse funeral : 
the poor corner of a metropolitan 
churchyard affords us many an after- 
noon’s melancholy entertainment. The 
poor talk of one another, of the dead, 
of their affairs, the condition of their 
families. There is much apparent 
sympathy among them; and they have 
no care lest their conversation should 
be overheard. 

It was a fine summer Sabbath even- 
ing in June, and we were knocking 
about among the tombstones as usual, 
making our observations upon life aud 
character, when our attention was 
arrested by a piain coffin, borne upon 
the shoulders of four men in black, 
and followed by eight chief mourners, 
all in decent but humble suits of 
sables. The chief mourners were 
eight children—four boys and four 
girls: or, to speak more correctly, 
three boys and three girls, with two 
little ‘toddles,’ mere infants, straggling 
in the rear. The eldest boy and girl 
might have been about fifteen and 
fourteen years respectively ; the next, 
twelve and eleven; the third pair be- 
tween seven and eight; the youngest, 
as we have said, between infaucy and 
childhood. The eyes of all spectators 
were upon the bereaved ones as they 
stood around the grave, yawning to 
receive their only parent and provider; 
and few were the dry eyes of those 
that beheld the melancholy group— 
the eldest boy looking fierce and man- 
like, the rest weeping bitterly, save 
the youngest pair, looking wonder- 
ingly around, as if marvelling what 
ail the ceremony might mean. 

*‘ Cutting funeral, that, sir ;” ob- 
served a little pursy man in black 
who stood near us; “werry cutting 
funeral, indeed,” repeated the little 
man, blowing his nose violently. 

«* Who are they ?” we enquired, not 
without anticipating something like 
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the little domestic history we were 
favoured with by the nose-blowing 
little man in black. 

«¢ Horphans, sir—every one on ’em 
horphans ; that’s their mother as is a 
bein’ buried, sir.” 

** Indeed.” 

‘Yes, sir; she was a ‘spectable 
woman—highly ’spectable, indeed— 
werry wirtuous, poor woman, sir—paid 
rates and taxes in the parish for 
twenty year. I ought to know it; 
for I'm one of the overseers—I am.” 

**T should like to hear something 
of the family.” 

“‘ Should you, sir? Well, you shall 
hear; but it's a melancholy story— 
wery melancholy, indeed. You must 
know, sir, there wasn’t a more decenter 
couple in this parish than Thomas 
Mason and his wife, Jane 3 they 
were well to do, and doing well; 
every body respected them, for they 
paid their way. and was civil to their 
customers. Well, Thomas fell in a 
decline, sir, and died; but he didn’t 
die soon enough—for his sickness 
wasted all their substance, and the 
business was neglected, so the family 
fell into poverty: but the poor widow 
struggled on, and the exertions she 
made to maintain them little ones was 
really the wonder of the neighbour- 
hood. ‘ Mr Smith,’ says she to me, 
when I offered some relief, «I won't 
trouble this world long, and parish 
mouey shall never cross my palm ; 
but when I'm gone, you won’t see my 
desolate orphans want a morsel of 
bread.’ So, poor woman, she was 
right; for she soon sickened, and was 
bed-ridden for thirteen months; and 
them children, as you see a standin’ 
*round their mother’s grave, worked 
themselves to an oil to keep her from 
the hospital—much more the workus, 
The girls worked all day; and boys 
and girls sat up all night, turn and 
turn about, with their poor mother— 
she was sorely afflicted, poor woman. 
Well, sir; when she died at last, our 
vicar went and offered his assistance, 
and told the children, of course, the 
parish would bury their mother ; but 
that there hobstinate boy, him that’s 
a givin’ his orders, wouldn’t hear of 
it, and blowed up the vicar for men- 
tioning such a thing. So the vicar 
comes to me, and says he, Mr Smith, 
these here young Mason's is the 
oddest babies as ever I see, for they’ve 
sold their bed and all their things to 
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bury their mother; let’s make up a purse 
for them, and there's my sovereign to 
begin with. Says I, sir, never mind, 
L'il bring them right; and the parish 
shall bury the poor woman, so that'll 
be so much saved; and with that I 
goes off to Poppin’s court, and into 
the fust fluor ; there was the poor wo- 
man dead, and the room stripped of all 
the furniture and things. Says that 
there youth, ‘ Mr Smith,’ says he, ‘I'd 
be wery glad to see you another time, 
but we’re in great grief for our mother 
bein’ dead; and we hope you’il excuse 
us not askin’ you to sit down.’ Lord 
love you, sir, there wasn’t the sign of 
a chair or a table in the room, nothing 
but the corpse, and a bit of a plank. 
Says I,‘my boy, I'm sorry for your 
grief, but | hope you wont have any 
objection to let the parish manage 
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your poor mother’s funeral.’ With 
that, sir, the boy flares up like any 
think, whips up a poker, and swears if 
he catches the parish a-comin’ to touch 
his mother, be’ll brain the lot of ‘em: 
* Mother lived without the parish,’ 
says he, ‘died without the parish, and 
she’ll be buried without the parish !’ 
With that he opens the door, and 
shews me down stairs as if he was a 
suckin’ markis: that’s the story on 
’em, sir; and they’re a riggler hinde« 
pendent lot as ever I see. God help 
them, poor things !'” 

And with this the little man blew 
his nose once more, as the group of 
motherless children, reformed in their 
sad order of procession, and with 
streaming eyes, and many repeated 
last looks at their mother’s grave, de- 
parted to their naked home. 


THE Stomacus oF Lonpon. 


About a month or two ago we gave 
the patient reader the slip—it was at 
Smithfield Bars, on a busy market 
morning. There is much to see, and 
something it may be to smell in Smith- 
field on a market morning. Its penned 
thousands of Liecesters, South Downs, 
and Merinos—its countless thousands 
of fatted swine—its multitudes of 
bleating lambs, pretty dears, so soon 
to be swallowed with mint sauce, 
salad, and the usual et celerqs—its 
streets of living oxen, whose broad 
backs form a level leathery floor, over 
which you often see adventurous dro- 
vers, stick in hand, take their despe- 
rate way. Corpulent graziers, with 
leathern pocket-book crammed with 
bank of England notes: enterprizing 
knackers, wholesale dealers in that 
favourite article of food—horse flesh, 
subsequently retailed to the lieges in 
@ la mode beef, mutton pies, sausages, 
and a variety of other fancy costumes ; 
lynx-eyed salesmen, who have but to 
glance at a beast to know how many 
stone he weighs, offal inclusive: jour- 
neymen butchers looking for a job: 
policemen on the scent after a roving 
pickpocket: chawbacons in smock- 
frocks, munching bread and cheese, 
or gazing listlessly around from the 
secure eminence of a waggon-load of 
hay: shepherds and drovers from all 
quarters of the agricultural world, 
and you have a morning at Smith- 
field. 

Truly, ravenous reader, it is a good- 


ly stomach that same Smithfield ; like 
our own, empty as a gallipot the 
greater part of the week, but filled 
even to repletion upon market days. 
In our case, you will understand mar- 
ket day to be that when some hospi- 
table Christian, pitying our forlorn 
condition, delights our ears, warming 
the cockles of our heart with a pro- 
voke; when, be assured, we eat and 
drink indictively, like an author at 
his publisher’s ! 

The shepherds and their dogs, we 
delight to contemplate. Strictly speak- 
ing, there is nothing Arcadian about 
either master or colley—both are the 
roughest-looking creatures you ever 
beheld ; but there is something about 
the physiognomy of shepherds that 
interests and pleases us—a dreamy 
look, such as poets may wear, the re- 
sult most likely of a lone life upon the 
hills, and much more companionship 
with nature than with man. Take 
that tall, erect fellow, for example, 
leaning against the rails where are 
penned some ten score of black cattle; 
even if you overlook his plaided scarf, 
there is enough of nationality in his 
ample forelead, skirted by thin sandy 
hair, his clear azure eye, and high 
cheekbones, to assure you he is a 
descendant of the Picts. He has no 
pipe, like your British shepherd, but 
applies the “ sneeshin- mull” ever and 
anon to his proboscis. His dog, queer 
frizzly beast, but no more a bumpkin 
than his master, sits, taking unwonted 
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rest, upon his tailless hunkers, but 
ever and anon turns his head, quick 
and sharp, in the direction of the 
“ blackfaces,’? over-whom, for many 
a weary league, he was posted as 
whipper-in or adjutant. Now the 
shepherd, tired of leaning against the 
rail, goes over to an old woman’s 
book-stall, turning over and cheapen- 
ing the volumes. See, the colley fol- 
lows, looking up into his master’s 
visage with erudite nose. No doubt 
on't, that cur is familiar with books; 
and we should be no whit astonished 
to find him, upon examination, as well 
read as many a cockney. Now, if you 
please, reader, we will be off, for al- 
though our clothes cannot suffer, yet 
the concussion of greasy butchers, 
drovers, raggamuffins, and the like, 
may contaminate, by spot or stain, 
your unexceptionable “rig out.” Be- 
fore we leave the market, however, 
let us step up stairs to the first floor 
room of the “ Cock and Gooseberry,” 
and take a coup-d eil of the busy scene 
from the window. What a paradise 
of beef! What snow-clad vales of 
mutton! What an undulatory sea of 
swine, tossing and tumbling like Nep- 
tune in his sleep, though rather less 
melodious! ‘There, sir, you behold 
neither more nor less than dinner for 
three—days of the capacious maw of 
universal London. What do wesay? 
Where is Newgate market, mighty in 
butcher meat?— where Leadenhall, 
tremendous in turkeys?—where Bil- 
lingsgate, alive with finny prey? Scaly 
reader, we have eaten nothing, posi- 
tively nothing ; let us be off to Bil- 
lingsgate for a fin of fish—take our 
poultry on our way back at Leaden- 
hall—spoil a baron of beef at Newgate, 
and consume at Covent Garden our 
hors d'cuvres and dessert. 

When you reach the Monument on 
Fish Street Hill, you have only to fol- 
low your nose; find Billingsgate by 
the scent, regaled with every variety 
of * ancient and fish-like smell :”” Loch- 
fine herrings; Dutch ditto, swimming 
in seas of crimsoned brine; Finnan 
haddies, lying on the flat of their 
backs, inviting purchasers; Yarmouth 
bloaters; split salmon, of which you 
may command even a solitary rasher, 
if you have the twopenny-worth of cir- 
culating “‘ browns” wherewith to re- 
munerate the vender for the same; 
in brief, you proceed through a lead- 
ing thoroughfare of dried fish, until 
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you arrive at a small incommodious 
and pitiful little hole, like the dirty 
dock wharf of a provincial seaport. 
Have a care of looking round, or you 
will probably break your shins over a 
retail lot of shrimps, lobsters, or flat- 
fish, refuse of the morning’s market. 
But this is Billingsgate. If you hap- 
pen to be a Liverpool man, you will 
turn up your nose with contempt, and 
invite us to express our approbation 
of your fish-market. And so, with a 
safe conscience, we may; for never 
did we see any piscatory mart that 
was not, to use an expression bor- 
rowed from Billingsgate, a scaly 
concern in comparison. But, my 
dear sir, recollect that Billingsgate is 
not a fish-market, but a fish-ware- 
house—a place of import—a great 
fish exchange. The market is in the 
three thousand fishmongers’ shops, (we 
have counted here five hundred carts 
on one morning at one time,) of every 
neighbourhood in and about the me- 
tropolis; yea, as far as railways can 
carry the article in a saleable condi- 
tion. Business is carried on here, as 
every where else throughout London, 
where a large amount of business has 
to be done in a short space of time— 
that is to say, by factors, who expose 
lots suited to the wants or means of 
intending purchasers by auction, which 
are purchased either by the retail 
dealer in person, or by his commission 
agent. By this expeditious process 
the market is opened, cleared, and 
closed within a few hours: in sume 
mer, before the regular working day 
begins. 

At one o’clock p.m. every day, under 
the auspices of the landlord of the Three 
Tuns, within the market is served up 
a truly substantial and excellent fish 
dinner, but different, indeed, both as to 
cooking and charges, from the more 
costly and recherche feeds at Greenwich 
or Blackwall. The banquet consists of 
a variety of whatever fish may be in 
season and abundance. If turbot 
happens to have been a drug in the 
market the morning of the day you 
dine, then you may expect turbot; 
if cod, you will be sure to have a 
slice from a magnificent head and 
shoulders, cooked in the plain old 
English fashion. After this, you will 
be served with a substantial joint of 
roast or boiled, with customary trim- 
miogs. Your dinner costs you eighteen- 
pence; andif you take a nip of brandy, 
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as you ought, this additional extrava» 
gance will swell your “ tottle” to one 
and ninepence: the waiter invariably 
forgetting to return with the odd three- 
pence, it will be advisable for you to 
make a merit of necessity, waving 
your hand while giving the attendant 
functionary the needless permission 
to keep the change for himself. 

From Billingsgate we ascend through 
a labyrinth of intricate lanes to Lead- 
enhall. Here we have the great em- 
porium of poultry—tons of turkeys; 
cubic yards of geese, capons, and 
barn-door chucks; with, in the season, 
absolutely clouds of game and wild- 
fowl. Here you have a capital idea 
of the numbers of the poultry-eating, 
or wealthy classes. A fowl in Lon- 
don, humble reader, if it be good for 
any thing to eat, is good for three 
and sixpence or four shillings to pay; 
so that, we need hardly tell you, the 
gizzard, wing, or a bit of the breast, 
is meat for our masters. Yet here 
you see waggon-loads of pheasants 
and partridges, caravans of hares, 
bushels of larks, cart-loads of feather- 
ed bipeds of all sorts and sizes. You 
would positively imagine, from the 
quantities scattered about, that the 
very union workhouses banqueted 
every day upon poultry. 

We glance at Newgate market on 
our way to Covent Garden, but there 
is nothing in it to detain us for a mo- 
ment. We would call at Spitalfields 
market, if it were in our way, because, 
—as our object is to exhibit to you 
both sides of life, we should be obliged, 
even at the hazard of turning your 
stomachs, to show you the horrid 
viands poverty is compelled to taste, 
at this most miserable end of the 
town—this antipodes to the region of 
opulence, rank, and fashion, of the 
other hemisphere of our metropolitan 
world, 

Nogarden like Covent Garden. Oh, 
you dilettanti diggers and delvers, 
amateur hoers and weeders, gentle- 
men who delight in gardening, and 
exult in the gratified ambition of 
growing your own vegetables, look 
here, and say whether any of you can 
grow any thing you require for less 
than double the money, and quadruple 
the trouble, we town’s-people have, 
when requiring similar articles, What 
care we for blights, or frosts, or bro- 
ken glass, or stoves out of repair, or 
drunken gardeners, or any other of the 
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casualties to which home-manufactur- 
ed greens or fruits are liable? No- 
thing short of a general suspension of 
the laws of vegetative nature can de- 
prive us of our summer or our spring 
cabbages, our early cauliflowers, or our 
sprouts. The agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and floriculture of Covent Gar- 
den, are comprised in a tolerably well- 
filled purse. You are here sure of 
your crop by the liberal application 
of that universal fertilizer — ready 
money. Now, here again you have 
other examples of the artificial wants 
and difficult luxuries of London. 
Fancy a cabbage shop with polished 
brass sashes, squares of plate glass 
costing fifteen or twenty pounds 
a-piece; within, a French polished 
mahogany counter, and a shopwoman 
in black silk dress and braided hair, 
entering sales with a gold-headed pen. 
Observe in the windows how the very 
seasons are anticipated, and Dame 
Nature compelled to be productive 
before her time. Look at those tu- 
bers the bulk of marbles: they are 
young potatoes—half a guinea a 
pound. Regard that saucerful of peas 
—pale, sickly, and good for nothing. 
Just step in, will you, and ask the 
lady how she sells them.—A guinea 
an ounce! 

Only a guinea an ounce! Powers 
of peas! where does the money come 
from ? 

«© What are these black, rough- 
looking things, something like Jeru- 
salem artichokes ?”—* Those, sir, are 
truffles—capital stuffing for pheasant 
or turkey.” Cheaper certainly to stuff 
them with half-crowns, but then the 
flavour would not be so exquisite. 
This, you see, is the shop of an herb- 
alist; here the proprietor prepares 
vegetable remedies, infusions, decoc- 
tions, and the like ; so that you may be 
physicked or fed, according as you are 
prompted by appetite or indigestion. 
And the next shop, what a goodly 
array of pines, with their rich tropical 
orange bulbs and peculiar green- 
tufted tops; we have doubtless heard 
great things of the flavour of a pine- 
apple, but, in our present circum- 
stances, feel much more disposed to 
imagine that it tastes very like a 
turnip. 

«¢ What are those in the bottle with 
moss ?""—** Snakes.”—** Live snakes 
for sale ?”—* Yes, sir.”’—** What use 
is made of them ?”’—* Pets, sir.” 





92 
Very delightful objects, truly: and so 
people in London are to be found who 
can fling away affection upon ser- 


pents! After this, we can excuse 
the Countess-Dowager who adver- 
tised for “a dog-boy of Evangelical 
principles, and accustomed to the care 
of pugs.” 

Halt! This is a bouquet shop ; the 
window, as you see, filled with little 
ground glass vases, each with its 
sprig of geranium, leaf of lily of the 
valley, or mossy rosebud; here are 
violets— 


** Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytharea’s breath.” 


Here are gem like flowers, whose 
names are to us inknown, tastefully 
made up with silver wire into the 
most exquisite little nosegays, in the 
evening to be transferred to the fili- 
gree holder of high-born damsel going 
to rout or ball, or more favoured— 
nestling in her bosom. 

Now is your time, amorous youth, 
to pop in and cull a charming—we 
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will not say nosegay—nose me no 
nosegays—but bouquet, for your mis- 
tress. Perhaps you have studied the 
language of flowers, and may dis- 
pose your selection so as to convey a 
sentiment, or hint an assignation ; or, 
more probably, you see something 
peculiarly appropriate in such a pre- 
sent. Fiowers to the fair; hang it, we 
ourselves will venture sixpence on a 
lily of the valley for Wilhelmina 
Popkins. ‘ Eighteen-pence, sir.” For 
a sprig of water-lily: Pooh! Why 
should we lay out any thing for the 
Popkinses? at our time of life we 
should be only laughed at by Willy, 
and jumped at by Mamma Popkins. 
This bald patch. on the crown of our 
head reminds us of our folly; and, 
leaving you young menselectiug flowers 
for your mistresses, we quietiy take 
our way home with a bunch of *‘spar- 
row-grass” under our arm, meditating 
as we go along, not upon the Pup- 
kinses, but whether we shall eat our 
delicacy with sauce, or with a toast 
and butter. 
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* All persons found trespassing will be prosecuted according to law.” 


Awful words—stopping in his on- 
ward course suburban hedgebreaker, 
apple or poultry stealer, or Cockney 
sportsman on sanguinary deeds intent ! 
Formidable announcement—‘“ with 
the utmost rigour of the /aw.” Mark 
you, the owner of the sacred territory 
over whose pitched paling with crook- 
ed nails at top, peeps this terrible de- 
nunciation in black letters on a white 
ground, does not menace you with his 
utmost rigour. You are not to be 
punished by fim. No such thing. 
Good kind Christian that he is, he 
hates the words utmost rigour. He is no 
Shylock thirsting for a pound of your 
flesh avoirdupois, with the gravy in it. 
He would willingly let you off with 
a remonstrance or an admonition not 
fo encroach upon his territory again, 
if he had his way of it: but then, my 
dear sir, he has nothing to do with it: 
you offend not against him, but against 
the /aw: you are prosecuted, not ac- 
cording to him, but according to law: 
you are punished, contrary to your 
prosecutor's inclination, and greatly 
to the easement of his conscience, not 
with Ais utmost rigour, but with the 
utmost rigour of the Jaw! 





Law! when we think of thee—in 
thyself impalpable, invisible, incom- 
prehensible, yet in thy results tangi- 
ble, substantial, legible—how candid 
and Protean are the aspects you pre- 
sent to our imaginative peeper ? 
Sometimes we behold thee a hoofed 
and horned Satan, thy parchment skin 
curiously tattooed with captivating hie- 
roglyphics, upon which, when the eyes 
of thy victims rest for a moment, 
straight are they spirited awey, to be 
seen no more. Again, thou seemest 
like a wrinkled miser, brooding over 
his money bags, thy den fenced round 
with intricate and complicated engines 
to catch by the arm or leg such as 
may venture to approach thee. Pres- 
to, thou ehangest to a bloated spider, 
fattening in thy den upon the carcasses 
of blue-bottles, which, having sucked 
dry, thou flingest out again, in thy 
capacious web ever entangiing more! 
Sometimes thou seemest a fisherman, 
closing fast upon the small fry of 
society thy drag-net, and opening wide 
every mesh to letthe well fed fish es- 
cape. Now thou wearest the effigy of 
a crown; thy fangs grasp fetters, the 
gibbet, and the wheel, and out of thy 
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mouth cometh the words ukase or or- 
donnance, while cowering slaves lie 


trembling at thy feet. Again, wesee 
thee multiplied twelvefuld, with as- 
pect honest, manly, and erect, the 
terror of unjust judges, the dread of 
tyrannizing kings—sitting in fearless 
judgment upon thy peers, tempering 
justice with mercy—seeing thee thus, 
we are familiar with thy face, and thou 
art terrible no more! 

We are not to be talked into an im- 
plicit deference to the excellences of 
our constitution, nor to blink whatever 
comes under our eyes of injustice in 
the practical administration of our 
laws. But while we expose those de- 
fects that have crept into our adminis- 
tration of justice; while we lament 
that our practice recognizes, or at least 
tolerates, differences unthought of in 
our theory—we gratefully aud gladly 
admit that the supremacy of the laws 
in this country is complete ; and that 
in its completeness it is the greatest 
blessing a free people can enjoy ; for 
it is the parent of all national prospe- 
rity, and the guardian of progressive 
improvement. 

In London, the supremacy of the law 
is strikingly remarkable ;—the sur- 
render of individual power is com- 
plete. Whether we contemplate the 
majesty of law as exhibited in preser- 
vation of the public peace, or in the 
protection of life and property in this 
vast metropolis, its operation is equal- 
ly wonderful and useful. When we 
consider the heterogeneous character 
of a London population—made up, in 
the mass, of such incompatible mate- 
rials ; when we reflect that it is the 
asylum of the criminal, the prey of 
the swindler, the dupe of the quack, 
the hiding-place of the unfortunate, 
the knavish, and the vicious, as well 
as the home of honest industry and 
continuous toil; when we reflect how 
much property is accumulated in 
every district within the Bills of Mor- 
tality, we are amazed at the compa- 
rative infrequency of outrage and 
plunder, and the comparative certain- 
ty with which attempts at either are 
detected and suppressed. 

Stand near a goldsmith’s or money- 
changer’s window—one of those win- 
dows where gold in ingots, silver in 
bars, crumbs and dust of the precious 
metals, thousand pound notes, and 
every variety of the representatives of 
eredit are displayed with, as it would 
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seem, careless profusion, and cast an 
eye upon the wretches who gloat, 
with hungry eyes, over the mine 
which a strip of glass only divides 
from their grasp—and wonder, as we 
often have wondered, that that glass 
is seldom or never broken. How often 
have we seen starving creatures find 
themselves, as it were, with the unsa- 
tisfactory spectacle of viands exhibited 
in open windows, or upon benches 
outside the tradesman’s doors, yet how 
few, how very few, comparatively 
speaking, put forth the furtive hand, 
and pilfer that which might be life to 
them, but which is not theirs to take, 
though they have not wherewithal to 
uy. 

Perhaps you will say, the certainty 
of detection is sufficient to withhold 
the pilfering hand: but detection, 
though probable, is not certain, and 
the love of liberty must, we should 
think, give place to the love of life; 
yet, do we not know, through the me- 
dium of the public press, that hun- 
dreds, we might say thousands, in this 
metropolis have retired to holes and 
corners to die—literally, to die, sooner 
than purchase prolonged existence at 
a disgraceful price; to perish sooner 
than to steal ? 

Therefore, for God’s sake, let us 
not take too low an estimate of poor 
humau nature: let us not be as brass 
or iron to our own flesh and blood: 
let us assure ourselves that the devil, 
in all his diversity of shapes, can as- 
sume no form more seductive to crime 
than poverty : and while we fill our 
prisons with poor rogues, and sit in 
our courts of justice making general 
jail deliveries, let us have a care that 
we forget not, in our haste to punish 
crimes, our own criminal negligence 
in their privations. 

Let us turn now to the supremacy 
of the law, as exhibited in the preser- 
vation of the public peace; and con- 
fess how completely the law has eman- 
cipated itself from being in every 
man’s hand, to make what abuse he 
please of it. Take a street now, for 
instance, — how swimmingly every 
thing goes on until a policeman turns 
the corner: what though he be the 
most ungainly lout (as indeed most of 
these functionaries are) ever captured 
upon the moors of Yorkshire or the 
fens of Allen, yet is he armed with 
authority, and no man dreams of op- 
position : not a /ettre de cachet under 
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the old régime had more absolute 
power : the mob, for whose capacious 
maw said policeman would not be a 
mouthful, slinks away at his approach ; 
the combatants are effectually cowed, 
and neither is the better man: there 
stands the great officer of the law, 
clothed in authority and a stand-up 
collar, listening to the origin of the 
scuffle, or, as the women who expound 
matters choose to say, “ the rights of 
it :” there he stands, menacing the re- 
fractory, admonishing the quarrel- 
some, and dispersing the dilatory : 
nor does he seize the principal cul- 
prits, so long as he perceives the most 
remote probability of being invited to 
take any thing to drink. To poor 
tramps, as also to wretches who geta 
living in the open air by selling nuts 
and oranges, he entertains a mortal 
aversion ; as indeed he does to all who 
have no money, and who by no human 
possibility can “ stand any thing,” as 
the official phrase is: but to the mid- 
night pranks of noblemen and gentle- 
men he is laudably indifferent. Ifa 
charge be preferred against one of 
this privileged class, your policeman 
** cannot take the case, ’cos he didn’t 
see the gen'|’man do it,”"—a nice dis- 
tinction, which procures our judicious 
guardian of the night many a half- 
crown, over and above his weekly 
wages. 

Honest or not, however, your me- 
tropolitan policeman is a conjurer of 
no ordinary powers, He will spirit 
you away like a fairy, and, like the 
head of Medusa, he will turn you into 
a stone (station-house:) men and wo- 
men, in his custody, are no longer 
men and women, they are merely 
cases: and itis odds that, before they 
get out of the business, the eases will 
be pretty well cleaned out, 

The inefficiency of our metropoli- 
tan police force, as at present consti- 
tuted, for detective purposes, has been 
of late much dilated upon; and, per- 
haps, there may be some truth in that 
assertion ; but, whatever changes cir- 
cumstances may render necessary, we 
trust that it will never be forgotten 
that the old Bow Street myrmidons 
owed much of their success in captur- 
ing notorious offenders to an atrocious 
system of tolerating, and by that to- 
leration fostering crime until it beeame 
ripe for the gallows ;—a system dis- 
graceful to any country, but most of 
all to a free country like our own. 
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« A Morning at Bow Street,” will 
give the best idea of the ordinary pro- 
cedure of our metropolitan police 
courts, albeit we cannot pretend to 
the graphic portraiture of the comica- 
lities of the place, peculiar to a well 
known and justly popular publication 
bearing that title; but, in truth, we 
do not visit courts of justice, high or 
low, for the purpose of administering 
to the amusement of our readers: a 
court of justice is a sorrowful place, 
and the emotions it excites are of a 
painful character : we enter it as we do 
an hospital, in expectation of breathing 
an impure air—an atmosphere of mo- 
There are, it is true, 
both in madhouses and courts of jus- 
tice, passages that humour may tor- 
ture into the means of exciting mirth ; 
but they are few and far between. At 
a police office we are compelled to be- 
hold the most loathsome of diseases— 
moral plagues: there is much suffer- 
ing—many tears: and Heaven forbid 
that we should make the misfortunes 
of our fellow-creatures incidents for 
laughter. Our purpose is to present 
the public with rough pen-and-ink 
sketches—studies from nature—not 
caricatures, of the familiar scenes of 
London life ; perhaps unnoticed only 
because they are familiar. Fond 
enough of fun, we like to be funny in 
proper places. 

Dulce est desipere in loco, and the 
impatient reader will have the good- 
ness to bear with us, until we come to 
the House of Commons, or some other 
place where we can play the fool with 
propriety, and be empty, loquacious, 
and good-for-nothing to his heart’s 
content. 

Bow Street, why so called we know 
not, unless it be that it is straight as 
an arrow, is situate, lying and being 
somewhere about the middle of the 
metropolis, bounded by brick and mor- 
tar houses on all sides of the invisi- 
ble horizon, with (in the summer) 
about as much blue sky overhead as 
would trim a lady’s bonnet with eco- 
nomy; geologically, the carriage way 
is Aberdeen granite, the footways 
sandstone rag, with upper-lying strata 
of mud or dust, according to the sea- 
son; the manufactures gin, in every 
variety, with the various adulterations 
of beer now in vogue in the metro- 
polis ; the natural history is comprised 
in two larks hanging out of a garret 
window at the station-house ; the po- 
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pulation consists of actors ont of work, 
theatrical agents, policemen, pick- 
pockets, and ladies of easy virtue. 

The public buildings are the Thea- 
tre-Royal, of which enough has been 
said in a former chapter of our series, 
and the Police Court, to which we are 
now about to direct the attention of 
the curious observer of men and man- 
ners. 

We may mention, as a supplement 
to the above exquisite morceau of to- 
pography, that Bow Street in com- 
mon parlance, is absorbed and swal- 
lowed up in its principal signification — 
that of a police office ; a Bow Street 
officer is a term significant and com- 
prehensible as a Bow Street lounger. 
If you hear that a friend of yours has 
been taken to “ Bow Street,” you 
may expect nothing less than to have 
a full, true, and particular account of 
him in the newspapers ; and if a quar- 
relsome fellow declares that he’ll have 
you up at Bow Street, you must be a 
devilish slow coach indeed, if you do 
not try your best to decline the invita- 
tion. 

A number of sickly-looking women, 
and pallid gin-faced men, lurking about 
the doors of an unpretending stucco- 
fronted edifice, indicate the police- 
office; a closed door, inscribed ** Ma- 
gistrates’ entrance,” and an open door, 
sufficiently pointing out the public 
thoroughfares, complete the identity of 
«* Bow Street.” 

On making his debut, the stranger— 
happy he whose face is a strange face 
here—is immediately assailed by a 
number of blue-bottles in ordinary, 
who act the part of touters, imagining 
that nothing but business could have 
induced the wayfarer to trust him- 
self in such a frowzy atmosphere :— 
‘«¢ declaration, sir,” — ‘* application, 
sir,"—** speak with the magistrate, 
sir,”—assail him at every turn ; and it 
is not without some difficulty that, at 
length, the student of human character 
is ushered into the awful presence of 
the presiding judge himself. 

The apartment in which this emi- 
nent functionary retails the small wares 
of justice, is somewhat narrow and in- 
commodious—the least possible space 
is set apart for the public—barely 
enough to conform to the theory of our 
constitution, that the courts shall be 
open to the meanest subjects ; but 
within the inclosure of imitation oak, 

there is ample space for the ordinary 
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business of the tribunal, and a little to 
spare for those distinguished amateurs 
who are in the habit of crowding the 
bench when any criminal of more than 
ordinary atrocity is brought up for ex« 
amination. 

When we entered, a little, swarthy, 
but healthy-looking man, gray-haired, 
of a pleasing expression of face, with 
twinkling black eyes, occupied the 
judicial seat. Instead of a wig, as at 
Westminster, he wore his hat, but was 
otherwise undistinguished as to cos 
tume. 

We could not avoid remarking that 
his worship was a devoted believer in 
the doctrines of Lavater. Nothing 
could exceed the scrutiny of his dark 
eye as it fell upon the evidence in the 
witness box, or the prisoner at the 
bar. He glanced from plaintiff to de- 
fendant, from prisoner to prosecutor, 
as he would discover the chance there 
might be of getting a word of truth 
out of any of the parties, and around 
his lips played a peculiar smile—not 
by any means a sneer, but a smile of 
easy incredulity, observable only in 
men who have been accustomed through 
life to behold in its full development 
the worser side of human nature—in 
lawyers especially, and judges. 

His worship was attended by the 
usual subordinate officers—a clerk of 
court, a dapper, pert, whipper-snapper 
personage, as magistrates’ clerks inva- 
riably are; a bottle-nosed clerk of the 
arraigns, who read the charges against 
prisoners and the summonses between 
party and party. Jn a side box sat 
three gentlemen, reporters of the pub- 
lic press. Facing the magisterial chair 
was the felons’ dock, guarded by a 
functionary whose office was sufficient- 
ly indicated by a number of keys chain- 
ed together, and carelessly thrust be- 
neath the lining of his jacket. 

A promiscuous lot of ne’er-do- well 
men and dilapidated women filled the 
hutch or pen at the lower end of the 

apartment. When you have taken no- 
tice of a bronzed plaster cast of the 
original magistrate of Bow Street, on 
the top of a book-case where repose 
the statutes fer the guidance of police 
magistrates, and have sufficiently ad- 
mired the gilded royal escutcheon over 
all, you will have leisure to concentrate 
your attention upon that lamentable- 
looking gent, now in the act of disbur- 
sing the customary penalty for getting 
drunk—where the law can take hold 
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of him. How much ashamed he looks 
—how he averts his eyes from the im- 
pudent stare of the vulgar throng, and 
with what evident reluctance he drib- 
bles out shilling after shilling, then, 
lifting his hat as much as possible to 
conceal his chagrin, slinks shamefaced- 
ly away. 

When the disciple of Bacchus eva- 
porated, the jailer came into court, 
conducting a little precocious urchin, 
who seemed about twelve, or at most 
thirteen years of age, with a pale 
hungry face, a sharp roving eye, and 
the most unmitigated impudent expres- 
sion we ever yet beheld in man or 
boy. He was dressed in a ragged blue 
jacket and fustian trousers, in the 
pockets whereof were thrust his tiny 
hands. He now and then hitched up 
his inexpressibles, sailor fashion; and, 
turning round to the mob, winked with 
either eye several times, at the same 
time putting his tongue in his cheek 
—expressions, as we understood them, 
at ouce of his respect for the bench, 
and of an easy indifference to his pre- 
sent peculiar situation. When the 
turokey'seye fell upon him, he assumed 
an air of ludicrous gravity ; altogether, 
he appeared a thoroughly depraved 
little rascal ; nor did his dialogue with 
the worthy magistrate at all tend to 
weaken our first impression. 

When the charge was read, and the 
evidence gone into, his worship ad- 
dressed the culprit. 

Mazgistrate.—I1 am afraid you are a 
very bad boy. You have been here 
before—what was that for? 

5 Urchin.—Oney for breakin’ a vin- 
er. 

Magistrate.—I presume, with the 
intention of stealing something. 

Orchin.—No—for ven I'd a broke 
it, there war'n't nuffin to steal. 

Mugistrate.—I must send you to 
prison forthree months. — 

Ui chin.—Werry well. 

Magistrate.—And when you come 
out, I hope youll be a reformed cha- 
racter. 

Urchin, (with energy.) —Ven I does 
come out, | ’opes as how I1l make a 
man of myself by doin’ a summut. 

Turnkey now seizes the urchin by 
the collar, lifiing him as you would a 
cod-fish, and bundling him off to a cell, 
immediately returning with a couple 
of juvenile delinquents, a size larger, 
but without the remarkable shrewdness 
and vivacity of the departed culprit. 
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These Spartan youths having failed in 
an attempt to extract a pocket hand- 
kerchief, must pay the penalty conse- 
quent on being found out, and are pun- 
ished for this culpable want of pro- 
fessional dexterity. 

The magistrate, in consequence of 
the younger of the two being what is 
technically called an old offender, sen- 
tenced him to imprisonment for one 
calendar month; the elder, upon re- 
ceiving the mitigated sentence of a 
fortnight’s durance, burst into tears, 
crying out, ** Please you, my lord, give 
me the same as Bil; Bill didn’t do no 
more nor me, nor I didn’t do no more 
nor he—give me a calendar the same 
as Bill!” 

The laughter of the spectators, in 
which the bench participated, could 
not be restrained, while this modern 
Pythias continued blubbering and pray- 
ing for his ** calendar.” His worship, 
however, was deaf to the urchin’s 
entreaties, and the friends were pitch- 
forked unceremoniously out of court. 

Another group enter upon the change- 
ful scene—an ironfaced master and 
idle runaway apprentice. Indentures 
are handed by the former to his lord- 
ship, and complaint prepared. It ap- 
pears that, notwithstanding the appren. 
tice ge's fifteen shillings a-week for 
the work he does while learning his 
trade, he chooses to absent himself 
from his master’s premises, for the 
purpose of participating in the diver- 
sions of Epsom races. The youth, on 
being asked to account for his conduct, 
raises a point of law—namely, that 
where a premium has not been paid 
with the boy, masters have no legal 
controul over their apprentices. This 
the bench overrules, not without an 
admonition to the youth for assuming 
such a line of defence. Turning to 
the master, his worship asked whether 
he wishes the boy to be sent to prison, 
at the same time benevolently depre- 
cating such a conclusion, if it can be 
possibly averted, observing that a pri- 
son is a bad school for any one, much 
more for an apprentice, and so forth, 
The master, however, is a hard, inex- 
orable man, and he inclines not to 
mercy; he leaves matters entirely in 
the hands of the magistrate. Now, 
his worship, evidently with pain, sen- 
tences the boy (a respectable looking 
lad) to a month's imprisonment. The 
female relatives of the culprit open the 


floodgates of their eyes, and look im- 
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ploringly now at the magistrate and 


now at the prisoner. The latter is 
about to be removed, when a poor, 
hard-working lad slips forward, intro- 
ducing himself as brother-in-law of the 
prisoner. He makes an appeal to the 
bench on the score of the youth of the 
prisoner, and condemns his conduct ; 
he turns to the master, imploring him 
not to send the lad to a jail, and dis- 
grace his family: finally, he hopes the 
magistrate will at least mitigate the 
sentence; and concludes a prudent, 
manly, and judicious speech, by offer- 
ing himself as security for the pri- 
soner’s future conduct. 

The auditory seemed pleased with 
the propriety of the young man’s speech 
and demeanour. The worthy justice 
compliments him highly, and reduces 
the term of imprisonment to seven 
days. The culprit testifies his grati- 
tude by pulling his forelock, but the 
affectionate brother-in-law is not yet 
satisfied ; he makes another and more 
earnest appeal to his lordship to over- 
look the matter this time, and he will 
never hear more of it; he points out 
the boy's mother weeping in the crowd, 
and insists upon the injury the boy 
will sustain in his character by having 
been, even for seven days, the inmate 
of a house of correction. Although 
the matter is so trivial, yet the earnest- 
ness of the amicus curi@ is so sincere, 
his affection so apparent, and his tact 
so considerable, that he has awakened 
an interest in the Bench; the specta- 
tors lookas much as tosay, we hope your 
worship will not refuse the petition of 
this good-hearted fellow. His worship 
does not refuse; he admonishes the 
boy in a feeling and impressive, but 
considerate and friendly, address. He 
gives the master a hint about injudi« 
cious severity; and, having recom- 
mended all parties to the performance 
of the duties in their several relations, 
not without again taking favourable 
notice of the conduct of the brother- 
in-law, dismisses the parties, every 
body looking pleased and satisfied. It 
is very pleasing to see justice thus dis- 
armed of its severity, and judges, with- 
out compromising their dignity, con- 
descending to mild reproof and whole- 
some admonition. Sure we are, that 
the heart must be hard, andthe nature 
incorrigible, of him who would not 
profit more by a seene like this than 
by months at the tread mill. Punish- 
ment, when severe, defeats the inten- 
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tion of its infliction ; the good it makes 
bad, the bad it makes worse. Vindic- 
tive in its own nature, it generates 
vindictiveness; humiliating and dis- 
graceful, it sinks men to the level of 
humiliating and disgraceful things. We 
were, therefore, pleased and grateful 
to the worthy magistrate for the salu. 
tary dread he evidently showed of 
introducing a foolish youth into the 
contaminating atmosphere of a prison, 
and of affording him the opportunity of 
maturing his folly into crime. 

Next enter upon the scene sundry 
publicans, charged with having “ con- 
jured spirits from the vasty deep”’ of 
their cellars, after the hour prescribed 
by law and superstition, beyond which 
those etherial essences are not per- 
mitted to communicate with mortal 
lips—that is to say, twelve o’clock at 
night—a prowling policeman, whose 
hang-dog countenance, is quite enough 
to carry an instinctive conviction to 
your mind of his readiness to swear 
any thing, fiippantly kisses the book, 
and proceeds, in a drawling official 
nasal tone, to recount—* how, at fif- 
teen minutes past twelve on Saturday 
night, (here he interpolates the date 
with much exactness,) as he was 
a-going of his rounds, he hears the 
sound of a noise in the house of the 
defendant, and peeping through the 
shutters he. sees a light; then he 
knocked at the door, and had to wait 
till he got in. When he got in, he 
seed men a-going to bed, and heerd 
them a-hollering for candles.” Upon 
cross-examination, the fellow’s preva- 
rication tallies with his expression of 
face so exactly, that the worthy magis- 
trate is compelled to dismiss the case, 
it being quite clear that the inmates 
were domiciled in the tavern, and that 
there was no ground for any charge in 
the present instance. 

Exit Boniface rejoicing, and enter 
a knot of omnibus cads and drivers, 
charged with violently racing in the 
public streets: the look of conscious 
innocence these fellows—the most out- 
rageous ruffians of the town—have the 
art of screwing upontheircarbunculated 
physiognomies when before a magis- 
trate, is the most amusing thing in the 
world; it says more eloquent than 
words, as much as ‘* what a hinjured 
mortal I is, to be pulled up this here 
fashion afore the beak, jist for doing 
nuffin to nobody.” 

A gentleman of evident respectabi- 
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lity comes forward, and swears that the 
worthies, now in custody, formed their 
ponderous vehicles, three abreast, in 
the Strand, at eight o’clock on the 
Sabbath evening ; that they galloped 
literally at the top of their speed along 
half the Strand, was sworn to by seve- 
ral witnesses ; and that nothing could 
have saved the lives of those whose 
vehicles met theirs, save the course 
that was adopted of driving out of the 
way of these reckless vagabonds, upon 
the footway, to the great terror and 
danger of her majesty’s liege subjects. 
The case was so gross, that some of the 
defendants pleaded guilty, and were 
immediately fined forty shillings each. 
Some of the most cunning made blun- 
dering defences, with a palpability of 
falsehood perfectly ludicrous. We 
observed, with regret, that those supe- 
rior scoundrels were not mulcted in a 
greater sum than the others. 

Place aux Dames.—A case of as- 
sault comes next, and the bottle-nosed 
crier introduces Jane Maddox and Mary 
Davies. Jane deponeth, that by com- 
mand of her spouse she waited on 
Mary Davis for the sum of sixpence 
sterling, due and owing by the said 
Mary Davis; who, upon demand of 
the same, called Jane * every nasty 
name she could lay her tongue to ;” 
and finally, throwing her from the top 
of the stairs to the bottom, followed 
her down to bestow upon her a vale- 
dictory kick, and so dismissed her with 
many hard words and bruises, but 
without the casus belli—the sixpence 
in dispute. Ladies, on both sides, 
swore point blank that the assault had 
and had not been committed, inter- 
larding their evidence with the domes- 
tic histories of themselves and families, 
with a cataract of words no power of 
bench or officers could oppose, until 
exhausted nature compelled a_ brief 
cessation, Each successive witness 
agreed in declaring that there was not 
a syllable of truth in the statement of 
her predecessor ; nothing could be got 
at but that the re was sixpence in dis- 
pute somewhere, but all seemed unani- 
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mous in thinking that the sixpence was 
due to them ; and as it was impossible 
to believe one party more than another, 
the respective spouses of the bellige- 
rents were called upon to enter into 
recognizances severally and individually 
to keep the peace. 

« It’s a rummy thing, sir,” remarked 
a humorous-looking policeman, whose 
civility in pointing out to us what was 
worthy of notice we had occasion to 
reward afterwards with a drain of beer ; 
“it's a rummy thing that these here 
women as comes to our hoffice, never 
by no chance Jets out a word agin their 
own side of the question—no, not 
when the hevidence goes agin ’em as 
clear as mud ; they keeps talkin’ right 
on end, a perwaricatin’ and aggrewatin’, 
till his worship’s like to bust a stoppin’ 
of ’em ; but it isn’t no use whatsom- 
dever, and the end of it is, we often 
has to bundle the whole bilive out o’ 
court ; and arter that you'll hear em 
accusin’ and aggrewatin’ till they gets 
to Long Acre. I never was over the 
water myself, sir,” continued the servi- 
tor of justice, ** but 1 shouldn’t be sur- 
prized if faymale cases wasn’t the werry 
same at Union Hall.” 

Who the little magistrate who pre- 
sided is, we know not; we never saw 
him before, and most sincerely hope 
we may never see him again. But if 
exemplary patience, which not even 
the tongues of women can disturb, if 
great zood-nature and benevolence, if 
a clear head and a feeling heart, be not 
his portion, then we have studied hu- 
man nature to very little purpose. At 
all events, if it were our fate to be 
** had up at Bow Street” upon an 
unfounded accusation, we hope we 
may be confronted with his worship ; 
but if guilty, we beg he will at once 
commit us to the house of correction, 
for there is a mild severity in his re- 
proofs, and a degree of pain in the 
discharge of his painful duties, which 
would cut deeper into our heart, and 
sink us lower in our own estimation, 
than the wholesome severities of the 
tread-mill. 


WestTMINSTER HALtt. 


Westminster Hall is a pleasant place 
enough to those who, like ourselves, 
have no business there, or, which is the 
same thing, who cannot get any busi- 
ness, There was a time, indeed, when 





we paced its adamantine floor from end 
to end with high hopes and sanguine 
expectations; with well fitting wig, 
flowing stuff gown, clean shave and 
shirt, white cravat, starched bands, 
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and law-bock under our arm, we 
fondly imagined ourselves of some im- 
portance ; but a few brief, not as we 
then thought they would turn out, 
briefless years, and we should have 
progressed from stuff gown to silk, and 
have migrated from the outer to the 
inner bar; there how sweet the echoes 
of our sonorous voice resounding 
through the precincts of the crowded 
court; how delicious the breathless 
hush of expectation when we should 
have risen, and the busy hum of satis- 
fied admiration when we should have 
sat down again, the fixed attention of 
the bench, the congratulations of learn- 
ed friends, the verdicts of juries, the 
confidence of solicitors, the grateful 
acknowledgement of clients, the won- 
dering glances of listening crowds were 
to have been ours, not to mention 
glittering rowleaus of fees, to which we 
should, perhaps, have given prece- 
dence; then what remains to us but 
a seat in Parliament, thick-and- thin 
voting with the minister, and behold us 
at length upon the bench, clothed in 
sacred ermine, the awful representa- 
tive of majesty—oracle of law—despi- 
ser of the God-like attribute of earthly 
justice ! 

Thus exalted, what were we to have 
been ! in eloquence an Erskine, in law 
a Mansfield, in lucid precision a Lynd- 
hurst, in dignity a Denman, yea, even 
upon that bench, ambition, we thought, 
should hunt us still—_we should have 
been the chief among chiefs, and the 
judge among judges. 

Such are the day-dreams, unambi- 
tious, and therefore happy peruser, 
that bubble under frizzled hair; such 
the aerial phantoms that will cross the 
inward eye of man that wears a wig; 
yet how seldom are they realized—how 
few of these atmospheric chateaux de- 
scending, fix themselves to earth and 
give you unquestionable possession ; 
ay, and when they are realized, my 
friends, where is the pleasure that gave 
anticipation the delight—possession 
does not show you? Where the fresh- 
ness of heart, the buoyancy of spirit, 
the elastic step, the lightsome counte- 
nance, of the days gone by, days of 
your obscurity and your youth, of your 
struggles and your hope? Alas, if 
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these accompanied the honour and re- 
spect that attend him who is invested 
with the ermine, gratified ambition 
would be heaven on earth! Old or 
young, high or low, there is nothing 
more gratifying to the mind of man 
than success honourably acquired, and 
the successes of the bar are truly splen- 
did. The proininent position of the 
successful advocate, the everyday 
publicity given by the press to his ex- 
ertions, the importance of the interests 
committed to his skill and care, the 
pertinence of his legal and forensic 
ability to the purposes of political life, 
the number and value of the prizes in 
his professional lottery ; these are the 
spangles upon the robe of life that at- 
tract the eyes of those whose hopes 
outrun their judgment, and whose ex- 
pectations are jumped at rather than 
calculated. Crowds admire the figures 
upon tapestry—the splendour of the 
colours, the rich intermixture of its 
purple and gold; but who turns the ar- 
ray to contemplate the jagged ends of 
thread, tags of worsted, and unsightly 
patchwork, of the reversed side of the 
picture ? and yet it is upon this side 
the artificer sits and works—this is the 
picture as he sees it—the showy out- 
side is for the spectator. Thus it is 
that we look upon life ; ermine, lace, 
gold, jewels, rank, fortune, station, 
ambition, glitter in our eyes, and we 
envy the good fortune of the possess- 
ors, and think they must be happy, 
seeing but the show side of their lives; 
yet not a life among them that has not, 
or has not had, its rags and tags and 
knotted ends, its wrong side, in short, 
in which the artisan has not been 
fingering all his days, until the splen- 
dour that he has made becomes dis- 
tasteful, and only serves to enrich the 
eyes of ignorant spectators. 

Pause, reader, and take off your hat: 
we are now about to be introduced to 
the awful presence of the justices of 
our lady the Queen at Westminster. 
Stay, there is a full Number’s work 
here: meet us upon this spot a month 
hence, Good-by for the present. 
Put on your hat again, virtuous reader, 
and take care of yourself. Good peo- 
ple are not by any means drugs in the 
market of society ! 






















Tue events of the last six months 
have at length reduced the question of 
our Affghan policy into something 
like a definite form. From the day 
when our columns first crossed the 
Indus in hostile array, we never ceased 
to proclaim that any permanent occu- 
pation of the country, as a conquest 
made on our behalf, could never be 
for an instant contemplated; and that 
the sole object of the expedition was 
the restoration of the friendly dynasty 
of the Suddozyes, to whom we were 
bound by the ties of ancient alliance, 
to the throne from which they were 
excluded by an usurping chief, the 
continuance of whose rule was incom- 
patible equally with our interests and 
with the welfare of his own country. 
On this avowed principle, Affghanis- 
tan was laid waste with fire and sword, 
the castles of its independent nobles 
besieged and stormed, and the chiefs 
themselves slaughtered while fighting 
in defence of their thresholds; and all 
this was carried on (“with a view,” 
as stated by a writer in the Asiatic 
Journal, “to the reconstruction of 
the social edifice !"’) in the name of a 
monarch who, as was notorious to 
every one, was in effect as much a 
state prisoner of the English at Cabul 
as his unfortunate competitor, Dost 
Mohammed,* was in Hindostan, and 
who exercised less real power, beyond 
the precincts of his own palace, than 
the youngest subaltern of the invading 
army. Herat in the meanwhile, the 
securing which against attack was 
the original pretext of the war, was 
almost the only corner of Affghanistan 
into which our intrusive arms did not 
penetrate; and its vizier, Yar- Moham. 
med, was suffered with perfect impu- 
nity to insult and expel our envoy, 
to levy war against his own nominal 
sovereign Shah- Kamran, and to open 
correspondence with all the enemies 
of England, avowed or secret. Never, 
in fact, was the notable Whig process 
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of a non-intervention war more com- 
pletely carried out than in this in- 
stance. All this time, every rupee of 
revenue extracted from the country 
in the name of Shah-Shoojah cost at 
least ten in the collecting ; and as the 
restored monarch was bound by treaty 
to keep up a subsidiary force, the 
expense of supporting which would 
have considerably exceeded the in- 
come he had ever been able, even in 
his former days of prosperity, to levy 
in his dominions,+ the slender re- 
sources of Affghanistan must, in the 
natural course of things, have been 
utterly exhausted in a few years— 
while the current outlay could only 
be met by incessant draughts on the 
Calcutta treasury, which was forced 
to make constant advances, and to 
contract heavy loans for the sake of 
maintaining its grasp of a territory 
already mortgaged far beyond the 
fee-simple of its value. It appears 
difficult to conjecture how this blissful 
state of things would have terminated 
—whether by the bankruptcy of the 
Indian exchequer, or by the conver- 
sion of Affghanistan into a desert— 
if we had been less unmolested in our 
philanthropic efforts to ** make a soli- 
tude and call it peace,” and Shah- 
Shoojah had been still suffered by his 
affectionate subjects to slumber, undis- 
turbed by cares of state, within the 
screens of his well-stocked zenana. 
But the recent catastrophe has given 
us a chanee of extrication from the 
dilemma. Of the country we are now 
no longer in possession; and if the intel- 
ligence brought by the last mail is to 
be relied on, both our protegé Shah- 
Shoojah,and his nephew andrival Kam- 
ran, have closed their career in death; 
thus virtually terminating the Suddozye 
dynasty, as the sons of the late Shah 
are utterly powerless and insignificant 
among the crowd of chiefs, and one 
at least of them (Seifdar-Jung) is ac- 
tually in arms against us. It now re- 





* For the honour of our national character, we hope that the accounts which have 
appeared from the Delhi Gazette, of the degrading restrictions to which this illustrious 


captive is said to be now subjected, may be either unfounded or exaggerated. 


He has 


already experienced sufficient of unmerited evil at our hands; and it is next to impos~ 
sible that he can be in any way cognizant of the proceedings of his son, 


+ See our August No., last year, page 173. 
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mains to be seen whether we shall 
consider it incumbent upon us, for the 
vindication (as the phrase is) of our 
military honour, to perpetrate a second 
act of violence and national injustice 
by reconquering Affghanistan, and 
holding it without disguise as a pro- 
vince of our empire: or whether, mak- 
ing the best of a bad bargain, we shall 
content ourselves with occupying a 
few posts on its frontier, and leaving 
its unhappy natives to recover, with- 
out foreign interference, from the 
dreadful state of anarchy into which 
our irruption has thrown them. 

In the hurried and confused ac- 
counts which have been received of 
the opening of the bloody drama, but 
little mention is made of the indica- 
tions which immediately preceded the 
outbreak ; but even if we put the most 
favourable construction on the conduct 
of the officials both at Cabul and in 
the Bengal Presidency, their blind in- 
fatuation and want of foresight seem 
almost to have surpassed the bounds 
of belief. We have been informed, 
on authority which we cannot ques- 
tion, that as long ago as August last, 
information had been received by tke 
Cabinet of Calcutta, of the existence 
of a widely- ramified conspiracy 
throughout Affghanistan; but so far 
were Lord Auckland and his advisers 
from deeming it necessary to reinforce 
the inadequate and overworked army 
of occupation, that orders were actual- 
ly given for the return of Sale’s bri- 
gade to Hindostan; and they were 
accordingly on their march from Ca- 
bul to Peshawer, when they were at- 
tacked by the insurgents, and with 
difficulty fought their way to Jellala- 
bad, where they have ever since been 
blockaded. Even the warning re- 
ceived in October, by Sir Alexander 
Burnes, from Captain Gray of the 
44th, (to whom the plot had been re- 
vealed by an Affghau chief,*) failed to 
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awaken so much as a sense of per- 
sonal insecurity in the mind of the 
destined victim ; and he continued to 
live as before in the midst of the na- 
tive town, instead of placing himself 
in comparative safety within the Eng- 
lish lines. The military commanders 
emulated the supineness of the diplo- 
matists ; the stores and commissariat, 
far from being placed in the fortified 
camp, or even in the Bala-Hissar} or 
citadel, were left in a situation which 
is naively described in one of the ac- 
counts as * exposed to the first attack 
of an enemy!”—and all the letters 
written by the mail which left Cabul 
only the day before the revolt, de- 
scribe every thing as being “ quiet 
and peaceable” in the capital. 

On the 2d of November, however, 
(the anniversary of the final defeat of 
Dost- Mohammed at Purwan-Durrah,) 
the storm burst forth. At the mo- 
ment of the breaking-up of the durbar 
or levee, the war-cry of Islamism was 
raised throughout the city, and the 
streets were instantly thronged with 
thousands of armed and furious Aff- 
ghans. Burnes, cut off by his own 
unhappy rashness from either defence 
or escape, perished at the first onset ; 
the greater part of the ammunition 
and provisions, exposed as we men- 
tioned above, fell into the hands of 
the assailants; and numbers of offi- 
cers and men were promiscuously 
slaughtered, before they could suc- 
ceed in rallying within the defences 
of the cantonments and the Bala- 
Hissar. The latter position was 
eventually abandoned, (though the 
Shah continued to reside there, and 
Sir William Macnaghten, with Con- 
olly and others, strongly recom- 
mended the concentration of the troops 
within its walls, rather than in the 
cantonments,)—and the whole of our 
force, amounting to between 5000 and 
6000 bayonets, Europeans and sepoys, 





* “ He (Mohammed Uzeen Khan) told me, that he was much alarmed for our 
safety—that the whole of Affghanistan was determined to make common cause, and to 
drive out or murder every Feringhi in the country—and that Cabul itself was ready to 
break out.” This was forthwith communicated by letter to Sir A. Burnes, whom it 
reached October 15, or seventeen clear days before the explosion—“ The bearer brought 
a letter to the chief, acknowledging the receipt, but I never heard a line from Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes!” Letter of Captain Gray, Bengal Hurkaru, January 3, quoted in 
Times, March 10. 

+ This phrase has not a little perplexed some of the periodical press, it implies 
merely the ‘‘ upper town or castle,” (as bala-khaneh, balcony, means “ the upper 
room,”) in which the royal palace is situated, and which commands the lower and 
more extensive portion, divided in two by the Cabul river. 
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with at least an equal number of camp 
followers, was drawn together within 
the intrenched camp. The assailants 
had at first consisted principally of 
the tribes near Cabul, and the Kohis- 
tanis,* or inhabitants of the mountain 
tract immediately north of the city ; 
but their ranks were daily swollen by 
the accession of numerous Ghazis, or 
religious enthusiasts, who, stimulated 
by the preaching of their moollahs, 
flocked from all parts of the country, 
and even (as it is reported) from Uzbek 
Tartary, to join the holy war, and aid 
in the extermination of the infidels. 
The original leader of the movement 
is believed to have been Zemaun 
Khan,} a nephew of Dost Mohammed; 
but he was soon superseded by the 
arrival of tie second son of the Dost, 
Mohammed Akhbar Khan, who had 
escaped from detention at Bokhara. 
This young chief had formerly been 
governor of Jellalabad for his father, 
and had attained a high military re- 
putation among his countrymen, by 
the signal victory which, in 1837, he 
had gaiued over a Sikh army at Jum- 
rood. 

Meanwhile, a rising simultaneous 
with that at Cabul had taken place in 
every part of the country: the British 
detached posts had been either cut off 
or driven in; and the four fortresses 
of Candahar, Ghazni, Jellalabad, and 
Cabul, were ali that remained in the 
hands of the Feringhi invaders. An 
attempt to push forward a column 
from Candahar for the relief of Cabul, 
failed from the advanced period of the 
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season, and the determined opposi- 
tion of the intervening tribes ; and it 
speedily became evident that the troops 
in the capital, almost destitute as they 
were of provisions and ammunition, 
could not continue much longer to 
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hold out. On the 23d of December,} 
accordingly, a conference for arran- 
ging terms of capitulation took place 
between Akhbar Khan and Sir W. 
Macnaghten; but the interview was 
broken in upon by a band of armed 
fanatics, who murdered the British 
envoy, with one of his attendant offi- 
cers, on the spot, treating his remains 
with every circumstance of brutal in- 
dignity. But notwithstanding this 
fearful proof of the treaciierous fero- 
city of the enemy, the necessities of 
the troops compelled Sir H. Pottinger 
(who succeeded as political chief’) to 
attempt a renewal of the negotiation ; 
and on January 6th, a convention hav- 
ing been concluded for au unmolested 
passage to the frontier, the whole Bri- 
tish force moved out of their canton- 
ments, and took the road through the 
passes of the Suffeid-Koh (white 
mountain) towards Jellalabad—a dis- 
tance of 105 miles, over tracks 
rising at the highest point to an ele- 
vation of 8200 feet above the level of 
the sea. ‘ At this point” (Tazeen)— 
(we quote the notes to Wyld’s excel- 
lent map of Affghanistan and the Pun- 
jab,) “ the thermometer, on the 8¢h of 
October, was 19° at sunrise, and the 
hill streams were frozen over with a 
thin coating of ice. The road across 
this mountainous district, is such as 


* These Kohistanis are a branch of the Eusofzye tribe, and have long been noted 














as the most turbulent and bigoted of the Affghan population. At the battle of Nou- 
shehra against the Sikhs in 1823, the Eusofzyes, according to information collected 
on the spot by Dr Lord, “ were so blinded by religious frenzy, that they fought more 
like devils than men. Though repeatedly driven back, they were as often rallied by 
the shrieks end curses of their women, who mingled unveiled in the fight, and by the 
Allah-ho-akbars of their maddened moollahs, After the action, dead Eusofzyes were 
found on dead Sikhs, their teeth still clutching the throats of their adversaries.’ On 
our first entrance into the country, the hill Eusofzyes (Kohistanis) were among the 
warmest supporters of the Shah; but had been alienated by the renewal of obsolete 
and oppressive taxes. 

T The name of this leader probably gave rise to the statement, (which, from subse- 
quent accounts, would seem to be unfounded,) that a son of Shah-Zemaun (the blind 
elder brother of Shah-Shoojah) had been set up by the insurgents as king. 

{ Sir W. Macnaghten, in a letter published since his death by the Hon. Mr Erskine, 
states that this measure had been pressed upon him more than a fortnight previously 
by the military chiefs, and complains bitterly of “ the cowardice of the troops, and 
incapacity of the commanders,” as having led to the triumph of ‘‘a contemptible 
ewemy.” It cannot yet be ascertained how far these grave charges are capable of 
substantiation—but the latest advices from India (by the June mail) state, that the 
supreme government has referred both the conduct of General Elphinstone at Cabul, 
and the recent surrender of Ghazni, to the decision of courts-martial. 
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has seldom been crossed—the cele- 
brated Bolan Pass is a trifle to it.” 

At the time of the capitulation, the 
total number was about 5000 soldiers, 
including one Queen’s regiment, (the 
44th,) and more than 6000 suttlers 
and other attendants on an eastern 
camp. But no sooner had the dis- 
spirited columns quitted the shelter of 
their lines, than they were assailed on 
all sides by swarms of furious Ghazis, 
who darted on their prey with all the 
eagerness of religious and national 
hatred. For the first two days the 
troops succeeded in keeping the Aff- 
ghans at bay; but the unfortunate 
sepoys, benumbed by the intense cold, 
and unabie to struggle through the 
snow, beeame almost incapable of 
handling their arms: and as the army 
advanced deeper into these tremen- 
dous defiies, which had probably never 
before been traversed by an armed 
force at such a season, its demoraliza- 
tion became complete. Akhbar Khan, 
who accompanied the march, pro- 
fessed his utter inability to restrain 
the attacks of his fanatic followers; but 
proposed to ensure the personal safety 
of the commander-in-chief, General 
Elphinstone, with other superior offi- 
cers, and the ladies accompanying the 
army, if they would place themselves 
in his hands as Aostages. It is difficult 
to conceive that any circumstances 
could justify the acceptance of this 
proposition—it was, however, acceded 
to; and the fate of the main body, 
thus abandoned by their leaders, was 
not long deferred. The route became 
a scene of continual and almost unre- 
sisted carnage ; the sepoys perished 
helplessly ; the 44th held out for some 
time longer; but the soldiers, infu- 
riated by their sufferings, at length 
broke out into mutiny. All semblance 
of order or discipline was now lost— 
the officers, quitting their men, at- 
tempted to push forward on horseback 
to Jellalabad ; but only one (Dr Bry- 
don) succeeded in reaching it; the 
remainder fell into the hands of the 
Affghans, and were either slain on the 
spot or made prisoners. The exter- 
mination of the rest of the army ap- 
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pears to have been complete, only a 
few stragglers having been spared by 
the capricious mercy of individual 
chiefs ; so that of 11,000 who quitted 
Cabul on January 6, certainly not more 
than a few hundreds remained alive on 
the 14th! 

{It will be observed that we have 
refrained from imputing to Akhbar 
Khan personally any share either in 
the murder of Sir William Macnagh- 
ten, or the violation of the convention ; 
looking upon him rather as the unwil- 
ling spectator of outrages which he 
had not the power of preventing. From 
the former charge we consider him to 
have been amply vindicated by the 
personal evidence of Captains Law- 
rence and Mackenzie, the two officers 
who escaped from the fatal interview ; 
and during the disasters of the retreat, 
he appears to have endeavoured as far 
as possible to check the assailants, 
(who, it should be remembered, were 
not of his own tribe the Dooraunis, 
but Ghiljis and Eusofzyes,* over whom 
he had little infiluence,) and to have 
displayed a degree of humanity very 
unusual in an Asiatic conqueror in the 
moment of victory. } 

Never was the extermination of any 
civilized force more complete and dis- 
astrous ; and never, since the disgrace- 
ful capitulations in the first American 
war, had so signal and calamitous a 
reverse befallen the British arms; fur- 
ther aggravated, also, by the miserable 
weakness and indecision of the gene- 
rals, and the indiscipline of the Eng- 
lish part of the troops; for the sepoys 
alone appear to have behaved steadily 
to the last. But whatever allowances 
may be made for want of caution in 
the first instance, and subsequent mis- 
management, it is sufficiently clear 
that the rapidity of our original suc- 
cesses against a foe taken almost by 
surprise, had led our commanders 

greatly to underrate the prowess and 
military character of the Affghans ; 
and that the descendants of the con- 
querors of Persia and Hindostan, when 
banded together by any feeling strong 
enough to obliterate for the time the 
remembrance of their eternal feuds, 








* A letter from Jellalabad, quoted in the Asiatic Journal for April, says:—“ The 
attacking party appear to have been the eastern Ghiljis, who did not form a portion of 


Mohammed Akhbar’s army. 


He told our officers that neither he nor Meer Mugjedee, 
who had both signed the treaty, had any influence over the eastern chiefs. - 
Mohammed Akhbar Khan remained with our party, all seemed to goon yell. 


As long as 
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still maintajn their hereditary claim 
to be held as the bravest and most 
warlike of the Asiatic nations. Not 
the least remarkable feature* in this 
memorable insurrection, is the good 
faith which the conspirators observed 
to each other prior to the explosion. 
In spite of the endless dissensions 
which keep every tribe and every vil- 
lage of the Affghans almost constantly 
in arms against their neighbours, not 
one was found, among the thousands 
to whom the plot must have been 
known, who would betray his brethren 
of the faith for the incentive of Fe- 
ringhi gold.+ Deep and deadly must 
have been the feeling of exasperation 
against us which could not only 
prompt such an union of discordant 
elements, but maintain it unbroken 
through all the toils and losses of the 
subsequent warfare: for Mohammed 
Akhbar, as we have already observed, 
seems to have exercised command 
only over his own clansmen, the 
Dooraunis, while the great body of 
the insurgents obeyed no leader but 
the impulses of their own fanatic zeal. 
Even in this furious burst of national 
indignation, the republican spirit 
which eminently distinguishes the 
Affghans from all other Asiatics, was 
so unequivocally apparent, as forcibly 
to recall the language (worthy of a 
petty Polish noble under the old 7é- 
gime) in which the aged chief of the 
Meeankhail tribe replied to Mr El- 
phinstone’s eulogy on the blessings 
of a firm and established government 
under a powerful monarch, ‘* We are 
content with discord, we are content 
with alarms, we are content with 
blood, but we will never be content 
with a master!” 
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The suddenness and magnitude of 
the disaster seem at first utterly to 
have paralysed the minds of the In- 
dian authorities. Not only was no 
attempt made to raise the leaguer of 
Cabul, (for which omission, indeed, 
the shortness of the time, and the se- 
verity of the season, was perhaps suf- 
ficient excuse,) but the gallant band at 
Jellalabad were left throughout the 
winter, and almost up to the date of tlie 
last advices, to maintain themselves 
not only unsupported by efficient aid, 
but even without any communication 
or promise of succour to encourage 
them in the desperate struggle for 
existence. An attempt was indeed 
made about the middle of January, by 
a sepoy division under Colonel Wild, 
to advance through the formidable 
Khyber Pass for their relief; but 
this force, though it succeeded in oc- 
cupying the Ali-Musjid fort in the 
centre of the defiles, was not only in- 
adequate in strength to the enterprise, 
but wholly unprovided with artillery 
—an oversight or neglect scarcely 
credible—and it was consequently re- 
pulsed with loss in an action at Jum- 
rood, (the scene of Akhbar Khan's 
victory over the Sikhs,) and with dif- 
ficulty made good its retreat, .with- 
drawing the garrison from Ali- Musjid. 
The Sikhs.t however, continued 
friendly, both from the inveterate 
hatred which they bear the Affyhans, 
and from the necessity of our alliance 
to their monarch Shere Singh for his 
support on his tottering throne; and 
by their efficient aid in supplying 
stores and munitions, the corps under 
General Pollock was put in a condi- 
tion to renew the attack on the pass: 
and the lately-received mail informs 





_ * A similar long-continued secrecy marked the revolt of the Ghiljis against Persia 
in 1708—see Hanway and Malcolm—when the governor, Goorgeen-Khan, (a Geor- 
gian by birth, and grand-uncle of the famous Russian general Prince Bagrathion,) was 


murdered in the citadel of Candahar. 


His Georgian cavalry, however, though only 


600 in number, cut their way through the enemy to their own country. 
t The answer of the Khyberees and Afreedees to the proposals recently made them 
for an unmolested passage through their defiles was, “ This is not a war of gold, but 


of religion.”’ 


{ Our relations with the Sikhs appear not unlikely, from recent accounts, to lead to 


& curious complication of our eastern hostilities, 


In the anarchy following the acces- 


sion of Shere Singh, a chief named Zorawur Singh, with a few thousand followers, 
made an incursion (without authority from Lahore) on the Chinese frontier in Tibet, 
where at first he gained extraordinary successes, but was eventually defeated and killed 


by a Tartar-Chinese army sent against him. 


In the prosecution of their victory, the 


Chinese have attached the hill Rajahs about Ladakh, who are subject to Lahore; and 
as we are bound by treaty to aid the Sikhs if called upon, the result may be an Anglo- 


Sikh invasion of China on the west ! 
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us that this celebrated defile has been 
carried in a style which goes far to 
retrieve the faded lustre of our arms. 
But during the time thus lost, the 
citadel of Ghazni, the first and most 
glorious trophy of our Affghan cam- 
paigns, had been wrested from us: 
the governor, Colonel Palmer,* who 
had only one sepoy regiment, (the 
27th Bengal infantry,) under his or- 
ders, having been forced to capitulate 
by the want of provisions and water ; 
sv that Jellalabad and Candahar, se- 
parated from each other by the whole 
extent of the country from. east to 
west, are the only points now remain- 
ing in our possession: and an attempt 
by General England to victual and 
relieve the latter fortress, has been 
frustrated by the determined resistance 
of the Affghans at the Kojuck Pass, 
Such is the state of affairs at present ; 
but though an advance from Jellala- 
bad upon Cabul and Ghazni is confi- 
dently talked of, it is obvious that 
some considerable time must elapse 
before any such movement can even 
be attempted, since it is admitted that 
the success of General Pollock at the 
Khyber was owing to his being “ al- 
most entirely unencumbered with bag- 
gage or stores; and without vast 
trains of camels and munitions of war, 
it will be manifestly impossible to 
penetrate, in the face of an active 
enemy, into a rugged and mountain- 
ous country, where facilities do not 
exist for procuring supplies of any 
description. We can scarcely, there- 
fore, be said to be in a condition to 
assume the offensive at all, and the 
forthcoming campaign is as yet wholly 
a matter-of speculation. 

There appears to be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the present determination 
of the Indian cabinet is to employ all 
the means at their disposal for the 
subjugation of the Affghans; and the 
recent embarkation of ten thousand 
British troops for India, affords a hope 
that in future the sepoys will be spared 
the brunt of a warfare for which, not- 
withstanding their exemplary pa- 
tience and bravery, their habits and 
constitution utterly unfit them. In 
addition to the manifold inconveni- 
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ences necessarily attendant on the 
observance of the usages of caste in a 
Strange country, Hindoo troops have 
been in all ages reluctant to pass the 
stream of the Indus, which their su- 
perstition is taught to regard as the 
fated boundary of their country, as it 
unquestionably is the natural bound- 
ary of Indian rule; and the events of 
the late campaign have fatally con- 
firmed the propriety of the title— 
Hindoo-Koosh, or Hindoo- Killer— 
which the vast mountain ranges about 
Cabul had long since acquired by the 
destruction of the armies sent by the 
emperors Akbar and Shaligehan 
among their snowy defiles. The ope- 
ration of these causes, combined with 
the tragical fate of their comrades at 
Cabul, is said to have materially af- 
fected the spirit of the regiments on 
the north-west frontier, that ‘* whole 
squads were going over to the Sikhs, 
- + + and among these many old 
soldiers and men who, up to that pe~ 
riod, had been regarded as good and 
true Neemukwallahs (adherents to their 
salt).” But the annals of few armies, 
of equal numerical amount, present 
so unvaried a picture of loyalty, sub- 
ordination, and gallantry, as has been 
displayed by our sepoys while serving 
under a standard to which, it must be 
remembered, they owe no natural al- 
legiance ; and they have an undeni- 
able claim for consideration to be 
shown both to their national and re- 
ligious prejudices, and to their consti- 
tutional inability to support a climate 
so different from that of their native 
country. 

Before we dismiss this part of the 
subject, it will be necessary to make 
some allusion to the political arrange- 
ments which are rumoured to have 
taken place among the Affghans 
themselves since the insurrection at 
Cabul, as upon these must in some 
degree depend the measures to be 
taken for the future settlement of the 
country, in the event of its again 
falling into our power. But notwith- 
standing the length of time since the 
revolt, the accounts which have been 
received on this point are so confused, 
and so much at variance one with 





* The written orders of General Elphinstone, extorted by the Affghans at the 
capitulation of Cabul, are alleged by Colonel Palmer in extenuation: similar orders 
were sent to Jellalabad and Candahar, but discharged by the gallant officers there in 


command, 
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another, that scarcely any thing can 
be ascertained with certainty. In the 
consternation of the first surprise, 
Shah-Shoojah was almost universally 
denounced as the prime mover and 
instigator of the massacre of the allies 
who had placed him on the throne ; 
and his continuing to reside unharmed 
in the Bala-Hissar during the siege 
and after the capitulation, would cer- 
tainly appear to afford strong prima 
facie evidence of his complicity with 
the conspirators. But other state- 
ments seem to prove that his apparent 
subservience to the insurgents was 
prompted only by a regard for his 
own safety; and the Calcutta papers 
mention tiiat he had even contrived to 
forward a letter to the Governor- 
general, exculpating himself from the 
charge of treachery, and bitterly inveigh- 
ing against the late envoy as having 
brought on the catastrophe by his in- 
judicious conduct. It does not appear 
very clearly in whom the actual authority 
of Cabul is at present vested. Akhbar 
Khan’s authority seems to be limited 
to the military command; and though 
the names of various chiefs are men- 
tioned as assuming the temporary 
direction of affairs, no one appears to 
have acquired a sufficiently decided 
predominance to justify his being re- 
garded as the supreme leader.* Nor 
do we conceive that the death of Shah- 
Shoojah (if the report of his assassi- 
nation by the Ghazis should prove 
to be well founded) will materially 
lessen the diplomatic difficulties of our 
situation; for if, on the one hand, it 
saves us the trouble of punishing him 
should the charge of foul play be 
brought home to him, it deprives us, 
on the other, (according to any but 
Asiatic rules of equity,) of our only 
colourable pretext for continuing to 
interfere in the affairs of the country : 
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since, had our ex-ally not existed in 
1839, it is difficult to conjecture what 
grounds we could have put forward 
to justify our aggression. 

Hitherto we have considered the 
subject of the late reverses only in its 
military point of view, and with re- 
ference to our future proceedings in 
Affghanistan itself. But severe as is 
the amount of actual loss which has 
been sustained, and grievous as are the 
sacrifices by which it may be neces. 
sary to retrieve it, the political results 
of these disasters are to be levked for, 
not so much on the further side of the 
Indus, as in the train of feeling which 
may be kindled by this event among 
the native population of India. ** The 
people of Central Asia,” to quote the 
language of an eloquent writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, (Oct. 1841, arti- 
ele on Warren Hastings,) * had al- 
ways been to the inhabitants of India, 
what the warriors of the German 
forests were to the subjects of the de- 
caying monarchy of Rome. During 
the last ten centuries, a succession of 
invaders descended from the west on 
Hindostan—and it had always been 
the practice of the emperors to re- 
cruit their army from the hardy and 
valiant race from which their own 
illustrious house sprung.” Affghanis- 
tan, in fact, may be regarded as the 
fatherland of the Moslems of India, a 
great proportion of whom, at this day, 
including all the Patans and Rohillas, 
are of nearly pure Affghan blood, and 
pride themselves on tracing their de« 
scent from the warlike and indepen- 
dent tribes beyond the Indus ; towards 
whom, since the fall of the House of 
Timur, they have more than once 
turned their eyes for aid to support 
the waning ascendency of Islam. 
When the Mahrattas under the Bhow 
occupied Delhi in 1760, and openly 





* Nawab Jubbar Khan, eldest brother of Dost Mohammed, is said to be the only 
person who can maintain order and concord among those fiery chiefs, all of whom 
respect his single-hearted and venerable character ; but he takes no part in the direc- 


tion of affairs. 


This aged chief “arrived at Ghazni, during its occupation by the 


British, with offers of submission from Dost Mohammed to Shah-Shoojah, expressive 
of his willingness to cede to him all right to the city of Cabul, on condition that he 
should not be compelled to remain in a British province under surveillance, maintaining 
at the same time his indefeasible right to the office of vizier, as head of the Barukzyes. 
It being impossible to entertain such a proposition, the old man, in his bluntness, 
expressed great indignation at the rejection of what he considered as but just and 
righteous.”—-(Sir K. Jackson’s Views in Affghanistan.) We must confess ourselves 
far from disinclined to coincide in the view of the subject as taken by the honest 


old Affghan. 
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avowed their intention of terminating 
the Moslem rulein India by proclaim- 
ing the son of the Peishwa as emperor, 
the Mohammedan chiefs invoked in 
their extremity the aid of Ahmed 
Shah, the founder of the Doorauni dy- 
nasty, whose power had been mani- 
fested to them by the sack of Delhi a 
few years previously : and the deci- 
sive victory of Paniput, where near 
200,000 Mahrattas fell in the battle 
and the pursuit, proved that their re- 
liance on Affzhan powers was well- 
founded. More than thirty years 
later, the same spirit was again strong- 
ly shown during the fruitless attempts 
of Shah-Zemaun (elder brother of 
Shah-Shoojah,) to regaia the influ- 
ence in Hindostan which had been 
held by his grandfather Ahmed. In 
the words of Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, (than whom no man ever better 
knew the sentiments of the natives of 
India,) “‘every Mussulman, even to 
the remotest regions of the Dekkan, 
waited in anxious expectation for the 
advance of the champion of Islam”— 
and our newly acquired empire would 
have been seriously endangered, if he 
had gained a footing beyond the Sutlej 
so as to rally round his standards the 
Moslems of the Upper Provinces, 
while Tippoo-Sultan, with whom he 
was in active communication, made 
head against us in the south. His 
efforts, it is true, were constantly 
frustrated by the distracted state of 
his own dominions ; but the peril was 
still considered sufficient to justify the 
sending a mission to Persia in 1799, 
‘the principal object of which was,” 
by creating a diversion, “ to secure a 
three years’ suspension of the threat- 
ened attack of Shah-Zemaun.” 

It cannot, therefore, reasonably be 
expected that the recent events in Aff- 
ghanistan should be viewed with in- 
difference by any class of our Indian 
subjects, and least of all by the Mos- 
lem part of the population. It is 
worse than idle to allege, as is too 
much the fashion among newspaper 
politicians of the present day, that the 
long continuance of our sway, with 
the equity of our internal administra- 
tion, has extinguished these aspirations 
for religious and national indepen- 
dence, and reconciled the natives of 
India to the yoke of the stranger. So 
far is this favourite delusion from hav- 
ing any foundation in fact, that there 
is not a single district of our immense 
territory, except perhaps some of the 
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southern provinces of the Calcutta 
presidency, which would not rise in 
instant revolt in the event of our mi- 
litary force being so weakened as to 
become inadequate for their coercion : 
and had any such reverse as the dis- 
aster of Cabul occurred within the 
boundaries of India, the words of 
Bishop Heber (to which we referred 
in January 1839) would have been 
at once fulfilled by the universal in- 
surrection of every man who pos- 
sessed a sword and a horse. The dis- 
affection of the Mahratta and Rajpoot 
States, indeed, arises simply from the 
desire of shaking off our supremacy at 
any rate; but the sympathy of the 
Moslems is more directly enlisted in 
favour of the Affghans by community 
of blood and faith, and has been, all 
along, unequivocally manifested. No 
sooner was the rupture declared be- 
tween the chiefs of Cabul and the 
British government, than the native 
Mohammedan press teemed with in- 
vectives against the latter, couched in 
terms which in Europe would be held 
as treasonable, and with direct appeals 
to our soldiery to desert their colours 
in the approaching contest. In No- 
vember 1838, the Jami-Jehan-Numah, 
a journal in the Persian language, 
extensively circulated among the na- 
tives in Central India, announced to 
its readers “ that fully four lakhis” 
(400,000!) * of Cabul Affghans had 
assembled under the standard of the 
Prophet, resolved to combat to the 
utmost in behalf of the faith against 
the infidels who were preparing to in- 
vade their territory ;” following up 
this veracious intelligence by an ex- 
hortation, addressed to the Moslem 
sepoys, ‘‘ if it should be their destiny 
to be brought in contact with them, 
to pay no regard to the Feringhi salt 
which they had eaten, but to join the 
glorious warriors of Islam in the da 

of battle!’’ Another periodical of the 
same class, (the Ain-Iskender, printed 
in Calcutta,) is said to have had, some 
years ago, a large sale in Persia, and 
to have been mainly instrumental, by 
its inflammatory tirades, in filling the 
head of the Shah with the wild schemes 
of Indian conquest, which the repulse 
before Herat so effectually extinguish- 
ed. Even while the Persian army lay 
before that fortress, its columns con- 
tinued to be filled with triumphant 
predictions of their speedy advance 
upon the Punjab and Delhi; while the 
impunity with which these attacks 
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were suffered to pass, was viewed by 
the natives as conclusive evidence of 
the weakness and trepidation of the 
government. The natural consequence 
was a whole cluster of abortive con- 
spiracies, by Hindoos as well as Mos- 
lems, in Poonah and various parts of 
the Dekkan, besides the grand plot 
which led to the dethronement of the 
Rajah of Sattarah, whose scheme was 
to effect a diversion, by means of 
15,000 Portuguese from Goa, (!) in 
favour of the great combined invasion 
of Russians, Persians, and Affghans, 
which he confidently expected was 
about to burst on the north-west fron- 
tier. Such has been our reward for 
communicating to our Indian subjects 
the art of printing ; and our efforts to 
instruct them in English literature 
(it may be remarked par parenthése) 
have been equally well repaid; the 
intercepted despatches at Cabul hav- 
ing been translated to the Affghans 
by runaway students from the Delhi 
College! 

This constantly smouldering spirit 
of disaffection in the Moslems, has 
hitherto attracted comparatively little 
notice from writers on India; though 
such a feeling in this class of our sub- 
jects, from their natural tendency to 
seek support among their co-religion- 
ists throughout Asia, is far more dan- 
gerous than it would be among the 
Hindoos, whose faith and sympathies 
are all confined within the boundaries 
of their own country. The little at- 
tention which this important point has 
met with, is probably owing to the 
fact of our final contests for universal 
empire in India having been with the 
Mahrattas and other Hindoo powers, 
and not with the Mohammedan 
princes, whose subjugation was ap- 
parently completed by the fall of their 
great champion Tippoo-Sultan ; it is 
to the Bengal provinces, moreover, 
where the evil is less apparent than in 
the southern presidencies, that the 
speculations of English authors and 
travellers have been principally di- 
rected. In Northern India, which is 
almost entirely under our direct do- 
minion, there are no points of reunion 
for the Moslem interest, except the 
utterly helpless pageant-courts of 
Lucknow and Delhi; * the szi- 


tanut” (to use their own words) 
“has departed from the Faithful,” 
and their national existence may 
be considered as annihilated. 


But 
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even here the spark, on more than one 
oceasion, has been nearly kindled into 
flame; and the furious outbreak of 
the Rohillas in 1816, occasioned by 
the misconduct of a local officer at 
Bareilly, is yet far from forgotten in 
the upper provinces. The green flag 
of the Prophet was hoisted—the mool- 
lahs preached the holy war—and the 
zeal and determination with which this 
warlike race obeyed the call, showed 
them to have degenerated in neither 
point from their fathers, who, under 
the leadership of Hafiz-Remut Khan, 
opposed the mercenary battalions of 
Hastings, and the armies of his ally 
the Nawab- Vizier, on the bloody field 
of Rampoor. By prompt military in- 
terference, and at the expense of con- 
siderable bloodshed, the insurrection- 
ary movement was indeed crushed in 
the outset, and prevented from spread- 
ing through the surrounding districts ; 
but it was abundantly shown how 
easily the martial fanaticism of the 
Moslems might yet be raised against 
the hated yoke of the Kajirs! 

But the focus of Mohammedan tur- 
bulence in the present day, should any 
commotion arise, would more proba- 
bly be found in the Dekkan and the 
Hyderabad territories, where the Mos- 
lems have in all ages been distin- 
guished by intolerance and bigotry, 
and where they enjoy a greater share 
of political freedom than their breth- 
ren in Northern India. The Nizam 
(as the sovereign of Hyderabad is po- 
pularly denominated, from the name 
of his great ancestor Nizam-al-Mulk) 
is the oldest ally of the British power 
in India; and he and his predecessors 
have all along maintained exemplary 
good faith in their relations with our 
government. His independence, how- 
ever, has of late years become little 
more than nominal; he is bound by 
treaty to maintain a large subsidiary 
force, which, though raised in his 
name, and paid from his revenues, is 
officered and disciplined by Euro- 
peans, and forms in effect part of the 
Company’s army ; while the measures 
of his civil government are virtually 
under the control of the resident at 
Hyderabad. During the reign of the 
present Nizam, who is an indolent and 
voluptuous prince, and pays little at- 
tention to affairs of state, this inter- 
ference in the internal administration 
has been carried (as it is said) to a 
vexatious and unnecessary extent, so 
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as to excite great discontent among 
the haughty nobles of the court, and 
the petty nawabs who hold their states 
as vassals of the Hyderabad monarchy. 
Most of these chiefs, in addition to 
their native followers, have in their 
service considerable numbers of fo- 
reign armed retainers, sometimes Pa- 
tans and Rohillas from Northern India, 
but more frequently Arabs from the 
Muscat territories, who, from their 
ferocious bravery, are held in the 
highest estimation throughout India 
as mercenaries, and receive pay and 
allowances far higher than those 
assigned to the native soldiery. Not 
fewer than 15,000 of these fierce con- 
dottiert were entertained, when the 
Affghan war broke out, in the Hyder- 
abad state and its dependencies; and 
many of these professed the tenets of 
the Wahhabis, or Moslem puritauzs, 
whose sect was nearly suppressed in 
Arabia, some twenty years since, by 
the sword of the pasha of Egypt. The 
introduction of these novel doctrines, 
which had hitherto been unknown in 
India, added to the ferment of the 
public mind; even in the city of Ma- 
dras, the uncompromising tenets of 
these fierce enthusiasts found nume- 
rous followers; and the government 
deemed it necessary to deport to Cal- 
cutta some of the most active of their 
dais, or teachers, who were detected 
in the attempt to seduce from their 
allegiance the Moslem sepoys in the 
Madras regiments. But in the semi- 
independent states of the Nizam the 
evil was less easily checked; the pas- 
sions of the Moslems were stimulated 
by the diffusion of seditious papers, up- 
braiding them with their degenerate 
submission to Feringhi ascendency ;* 


and fresh converts were daily attracted 
by the veliement harangues of the new 
sectaries, who avowed their aim of 
restoring Islam to its ancient purity 
and pre-eminence. The movement 
party at length found a leader in the 
Nawab Mubariz-ed-dowlah, (brother 
of the reigning Nizam,) a prince of 
remarkable personal advantages and 
high popularity, who openly embraced 
the Wahhabi creed, and made his 
palace in Hyderabad the headquarters 
of their faction; while at the same 
time it became known that vast quan- 
tities of artillery and military stores 
were being collected by the Nawab of 
Kurnool, a petty Patan ruler, whose 
country adjoined that of the Nizam. 
The British government now felt itself 
compelled to interfere. In June 1839, 
Mubariz-ed-dowlah was arrested in 
pursuance of a requisition from the 
resident, and conveyed as a state 
prisoner to the fort of Goleonda, where 
he still remains; and in October of 
the same year, the Nawab of Kurnool 
was mediatized, (to borrow a phrase 
from the Germanic empire,) and his 
district absorbed in the dominions of 
the Company.+ The discoveries made 
at the occupation of this place were 
sufficiently calculated to open the eyes 
of the government to the nature and 
extent of the plot which had been con- 
cocted. An enormous number of 
newly-cast guns, piles of shot, shells, 
and missiles of extraordinary and 
novel fashions, were found concealed 
in every part of the palace, gardens, 
and town, in such profusion as could 
scarcely be explained except by sup- 
posing it to be the central depot of 
some widely-ramified conspiracy ; and 
though it does not appear that any 





* Some idea may be formed of the terms and spirit of these proclamations from the 
following extracts, taken from a paper seized at the capture of Kurnool, in October 
1839. * The sinsz of him who dies for the faith are remitted by God, and he enters 


Paradise pure and spotless. 


If a single Moslem opposes ten infidels in 


battle, and is victorious, he becomes a Ghazi, (champion of the faith: )—should he be 
slain, he is a shahhid, (martyr,) and will enter into glory. By the death of one man, 








the glorified shahhid Tippoo-Sultan, the Moslems fell into their present state of degra~ 
dation and subjection to the infidels; and you, of the present day, though you are the 
heirs of the prophets and the sons of the men who fought for Islam, have deserted your 
religion, and obey the infidel Nazarenes! But you will speedily hear the cry of Deen ! 
Deen! (the faith)—then shake off all negligence and fear from your hearts ; repeat the 
Kulma and the Fatah, (Mohammedan formula of faith, ) and join the army of the true 
believers who have come for the battle!” 

+ He was murdered (June 1840) at Trichinopoly, whither he had been sent under 
surveillance, by one of his own Moslem attendants, who had conceived, from his master’s 
familiar intercourse with the English residents, that he meditated embracing Chris- 
tianity ! 
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direct correspondence was proved to 
have existed between the malecontents 
at Kurnool and the Wahhabi faction 
at Hyderabad, it was clear that their 
sentiments and objects, whether de- 
vised in concert or not, were essen- 
tially the same. 

The transactions of which we have 
now endeavoured to show the true 
tendency and importance, were doubt- 
less duly reported in the English news- 
papers at the time, but passed wholly 
unheeded by the British public, who 
saw in the dispossessment of a refrac- 
tory nawab, and the imprisonment of 
a native prince, nothing more than the 
ordinary and constitutional exercise of 
the authority legitimately vested in 
the rulers of India. But it is impos- 
sible to say what might have been the 
consequences of this abortive move- 
ment, had any grounds of private dis- 
content combined with the efforts of 
the Wahhabi propagandists to shake 
the fidelity of the sepoys. The mate- 
viel of the Madras army (unlike that 
of Bengal, which consist; in a great 
measure of Brahmins and other high- 
caste Hindoos) is drawn principally 
fromthe lower gradesof Moslems; and 
the famous mutiny of Vellore in July 
1806,which, both foritssuddenness and 
secrecy, and for the merciless spirit dis- 
played by the revolters, bore no incon- 
derable similitude to the recent out- 
break at Cabul,* affords fatal evidence 
of the ease with which their passions 
may be goaded to acts of violence. It 
would naturally be supposed that, par- 
ticularly at such a crisis as the present, 
the government would avoid exciting 
the augry feelings of a force thus con- 
stituted, by any tampering with their 
pay ; yet such a reduction has recently 
been attempted, and the consequences 
have been such as might have been 
anticipated. 

From the first establishment of thena- 
tive army in India it has been custom- 
ary, instead of organizing a regular 
eommissariat service for the mainte- 
nance of the treops in the field, to 
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issue to the soldier an extra pecuniary 
allowance for the purchase of provi- 
sions, under the title of Batéa—a Hin- 
dostani phrase, properly implying the 
rateof exchange between coins bearing 
the same name but from different 
mints. This ordinary allowance was 
termed ha/f batta—but when the 
troops were called on for field service, 
or stationed beyond the boundaries of 
their own presidency, a further ad- 
vance was made, which was denomi- 
nated full batta. This latter regula- 
tion particularly affected the Madras 
troops, from the continual calls made 
on them for service in the Nagpoor and 
Hyderabad territories, &c., and until 
very recently no attempt was made to 
alter it. But in the latter part of 
1841, the fort of Aseerzghur,which 
(though in the Bombay territory) is 
garrisoned by Madras troops, was re- 
dueed from a fell to a half batta sta- 
tion by a government order; but the 
regiment stationed there (the 52d Ma- 
dras infantry) refused, on the next 
pay-day, to receive their money with. 
out full batta, and were net without 
difficulty reduced to submission by the 
efforts of the European officers. The 
government, however, persevered in 
the plan of reduction, which was next 
put in force (in February of the pre- 
sent year) at the important stations of 
Jaulnah aud Secunderabad, in the 
Nizam terrjtories, where, in addition 
to the proposed diminution of batta, 
the pay of the soldier was further 
curtailed by being issued in the de- 
preciated coinage of Hyderabad.+ Sea 
eunderabad is one of the most exten- 
sive cantonments of the Madras army, 
and derives additional importance from 
its close vicinity to Hyderabad, the ca- 
pital city of the Nizam, and filled (as 
we have already mentioned) with a 
disaffected Moslem population, ‘The 
troops followed the example of their 
comrades at Asseerghur—not less 
than four regiments (7th, 32d, and 
8 thinfantry, and 4th light cavalry) 
rejected their pay unless accompanied 








* The standard of Tippoo, whose sons were then state prisoners in the fort of Vellore, 
was hoisted by the mutineers ; but we believe it was never clearly ascertained under 


what instigation they acted, or what ulterior objects they proposed to themselves. 


An 


interesting narrative of this remarkable revolt is given in the United Service Journal 


for May 1841. 


f The troops, officers and men, had always been paid, when quartered in the Nizam’s 
dominions, at the rate of 111 Hyderabad for 100 Company’s rupees, the real equivas 


Jent being 120 for 100; but this has been redressed since the outbreak at Secunderabad, 
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by full batta, and broke out into open 
mutiny: and though the first-named 
corps, after some demur, returned to 
their duty, the others remained refrac- 
tory till surrounded by a superior 
force of Europeans and artillery, when 
several hundreds were disarmed and 
made prisoners ; and have since been 
either dismissed the service, or draught- 
ed into other regiments, as if to disse- 
minate as widely as possible the ex- 
ample of disaffection. At present, (as 
we are assured by the latest accounts, ) 
all symptoms of insubordination have 
disappeared ; and as the batta griev- 
ance has been redressed by order of 
Lord Eijlenborough, this may be really 
the case. Still it must be admitted as 
singularly fortunate, that this disturb- 
ance did not take place at the time 
when the fidelity of the soldiers was 
assailed by the machinations of Mu- 
bariz-ed-dowlah and his Wahhabi con- 
federates; and even now, with the 
examples of the insurrectiop at Cabul 
and the mutiny at Vellore before our 
eyes,who can say how far this seeming 
security, in the critical state of our 
affairs in other quarters, is to be de- 
pended upon? 

Such, up to the present time, have 
been the visible results of Whig do- 
mestic government in India, and of 
that ever-memorable stroke of Whig 
policy by which (as we were assured 
two years ago) our Anglo-Indian em- 
pire had been established for ever on 
zn immovable basis; what the ulti- 
mate consequences of both may be, is 
as yet hidden in the womb of time. 
It had been long since foretold by him 
whose lightest word was never spoken 
in vain, at once the most illustrious of 
our warriors and most sagacious of 
our statesmen, that **it would not be 
till Lord Auckland's policy had reach- 
ed the zenith of apparent success, that 
its difficulties would begin to develope 
themselves,” and fatally has the pre- 
diction been verified. But if the zkdal, 
or good fortune, which is proverbially 
believed in the East to attend on all 
the operations of the Company, has 
deserted them in their utmost need in 
the passes of Cabul, it must be allowed 
that the original instigators of, and 
agents, in the Affehan war (with the 
single excepticn of the unfortunate 
Macnaghten,) have most signally reap- 
ed the benefits of its influence. Titles, 
pensions, and promotions, have been 
heaped upon them with an unexam- 
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pled profusion, which presents a strange 
contrast with the impeachment of 
Hastings, and the general neglect ex- 
perienced by those who laid, in past 
days, the foundations of our Asiatic 
rule; and before their short-lived 
laurels have had time to wither, they 
have been recalled to the tranquil 
enjoyment of their honours in Eng- 
land, leaving the rectification of their 
errors to their successors. Even to 
the last moment of his stay in India, 
the late viceroy was fostered by the 
breath of popular favour; and the 
thunder of the cannon which announ- 
ced the arrival of Lord Ellenborough, 
was mingled with the acclamations 
which rang through the Town Hall of 
Caleutta from those assembled to do 
honour to the ruler whom he came to 
succeed. With the tributes of respect 
thus tendered we have no fault to find, 
if considered as on the principle of 
“speed the parting guest,” or with 
reference to the amiable character and 
high private worth of the individual ; 
but the laudatory allusions to his trans- 
Indian policy, with which the Calcutta 
addresses were filled, were equally 
opposed to fact and to good taste; and 
must (we think) have been felt by the 
object of them as a painful and humi- 
liating mockery. When Lord Auck- 
land assumed the reigns of government 
in 1836, the external relations of our 
Eastern empire were peaceful, the 
finances prosperous, and the army, 
notwithstanding the injudicious redue- 
tions of Lord William Bentinck, amply 
sufficient for any duty required within 
our own frontier; but a far different 
prospect awaits his successor. A trea- 
sury drained to the last rupee—an 
army defeated in one quarter, and 
disaffected in another—an almost hope- 
lessly-involved foreign policy—with a 
war of extermination in Affghanistan 
—a seemingly interminable bucanier 
warfare in China, and the probability 
of hostilities with Burmah and Nepaul 
—such is the frightful catalogue of 
difficulties with which the new gover- 
nor-general is called upon at once to 
grapple! 

But Lord Ellenborough approaches 
the task with far different qualifications 
to several of his immediate predeces- 
sors, who seem to have assumed the 
viceregal sceptre of India as a digni- 
fied and lucrative sinecure ; for the 
creditable fulfilment of the duties of 
which little exertion would be requir- 
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ed, and still less any previous know- 
ledge of the institutions and political 
condition of the countries they were 
thus called to govern. His services 
as President of the Board of Control 
in 1828, and more recently (in 1840) 
as chairman of the Lords’ Committee 
on East Indian produce, bear ample 
and honourable evidence of the extent 
to which his researches have been 
carried in the commercial and agri- 
cultural resources of our Asiatic terri- 
tories, and afford a hope that this 
knowledge may, when the present 
storm has passed, be brought efliciently 
to bear on the development of these 
too long neglected natural riches. 
The trade of India has now been open 
seven years, but neither the parlia- 
ment nor the public have as yet shown 
themselves adequately aware of its true 
value and importance. While the 
possession of the Indus ought to se- 
cure to us the whole commerce of 
Central Asia,* the tea of Assam, the 
sugar of Hindostan, and the cotton 
recently introduced from America and 
Egypt, might be cultivated so as 
eventually both to render us inde- 
pendent of our now precarious trade 
with China, and to secure our supplies 
of cotton in the event of a rupture of 
our hollow friendship with America. 
For the first time during many 
years, the care of these mighty inte- 
rests has devolved upon one who is 
endowed not only with zeal and good- 
will, but with that previous acquaint. 
ance with India, its resources, and its 
customs, the want of which has so 
lamentably marred the well-meant en- 
deavours of more than one of his pre- 
decessors. Of his foreign policy, 
hampered as it must necessarily be at 
the outset by the task of unravelling 
the tangled web which has been be- 
queathed to him, little can at present 
be said :—but he has set out with the 
commander-in-chief for the north- 
western provinces, in order to be 
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nearer the scene of action—a journey, 
we trust, to be attended with different 
results to the memorable progress of 
Lord Auckland to the same quarter ; 
—and his domestic administration has 
been commenced auspiciously, by an 
act of justice to the Madras sepoys in 
the restoration of the disputed datta. 
But on the course of Lord Ellen- 
borough's government will mainly de- 
pend the question of the future stabi- 
lity, or gradual decline, of our Anglo- 
Indian empire; for, though we are 
not among those who hold the opinion 
said to have been expressed by a late 
governor of one of the presidencies, 
(Sir Charles Metealfe,) that “he hard- 
ly felt secure, on retiring to rest for 
the night, that the whole fabric might 
not have vanished into thin air before 
the morning,”—it cannot be denied 
that the prestige of unerring wisdom 
and invincible good fortune, which 
powerfully conduced to the mainte- 
nance of our authority, has sustained 
a tremendous shock from the late oc- 
eurrences beyond the Indus. The 
French press already, in exulting an- 
ticipation, has ventured to indicate the 
period of its extinction :—* England” 
(says the Szécle) ‘is rich and energe. 
tic: she may re-establish her domi- 
nion in India for some time longer ; 
but the term of her Indian empire is 
marked: it will conclude before the 
quarter of acentury.” Less than the 
prescribed period would probably 
have sufficed, under a continuance of 
the policy lately pursued, for the ac- 
complishment of this prophecy ; but 
we have good hope that the evil days 
have now passed away: and if Lord 
Ellenborough, at the conclusion of his 
viceroyalty, has only so far succeeded 
as to restore our foreign and domestic 
relations to thesamestatein which they 
stood ten years since, he will merit to 
be handed down to posterity by the 
side of Clive and Hastings as the 
second founder of our eastern empire. 





ss The exertions of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce have already worked won- 
ders in this quarter—depots have been established at vairous points on the Indus; and 
the port of Soumeeani, on the Belooch coast west of the mouth of that river, is fast 
becoming the emporium of a wool trade, the staple of which is supplied by the innu- 


merable flocks grazing on these elevated table lands. 


A town in the interior called 


Wudd (145 miles from Khelat and 152 from Soumeeani) is the inland mart for this 
new trade. ‘ 
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A RECORD OF THE PYRAMIDS. 


«“ Vitam impendere vero.” 


To this drama is affixed a preface of 
twenty-nine pages, after a dedication 
to Sir Robert Peel. 


Pars minima estipsa puella sui. 


The author, in the first page, tells 
the right honourable baronet that ‘‘he 
believes there does uot exist one who 
ever questioned his personal disinte- 
restedness or abstract love of his 
country.” The first epithet conveys 
no meaning; the second would ap- 
pear sly and insidious; but we are 
confident that the good Mr Reade 
had no such intention. He adds, 
‘* your acceptation of my dedication” 
(bere he begins his versification, 
which is a fair specimen of the rest) 
“of the Poem of Italy to you, was an 
earnest of the success which it final- 
ly attained, thus ratifying your ex- 
pressed opinion of it—a_ success 
which I trust, and fully believe, will be 
further confirmed by time. Perhaps 
your accordance of the same honour 
to the present Drama, may entail on 
it, also, the like auspices.” 

We will not object to so fashionable 
a word as ** accordance,” although we 
would rather find it in another sense, 
its old one. But we must inform Mr 
John Edmund Reade that to * entail 
auspices” is sheer nonsense. Aus- 
pices /ead to events instead of following 
them. 

In the preface, p. 9, Mr Reade 
quotes a passage from Terence which 
had, perhaps, been more frequently 
quoted than any other of antiquity: 
but, in his equal want of scholarship 
and reflection, he omits the principal 
word, the word which conveys what 
he means to convey ; and he makes 
the speaker in Terence say, “I ama 
man, and think nothing lies out of my 
way.” Whereas the sentence is,-* I 
am a map, and think nothing indiffer- 
ent to me which concerns humanity.” 

P. 9. * While the material energies 
of man may be overpowered, the 
spirit and the mind of freedom re- 
mains unconquerable.”— How untrue, 


how unphilosophical, how contrary to 
historical fact, is this specimen of Mr 
Reade’s reflections ! : 

P, 11. It would be difficult to find 
out, in the second paragraph, what 
Mr Reade means, and whether he 
scoffs at ** and laughs to scorn’’ tran- 
scendental philosophy, or whether he 
does it the honour to patronize it as 
“a something beyond a mere tool of 
mechanism ;— a spark, a scintillation 
from the all-ineffavle Being, who, to 
judge, far less condemn, his creatures, 
must leave their thoughts and actions 
as free as those of their archetype.” 
We sincerely believe that Mr Reade 
is a religious man: but, his thoughts 
being never clear nor consistent, he 
has written here what would have 
been censured in any minister of 
souuder sense, and more capable of 
making just distinctions. Human 
thoughts and human actions never can 
be so free as those of the Deity, whose 
judgments are not to be thus arraign- 
ed. Mr Reade will say he did not 
mean any such thing: we know he 
did not: we attribute it to the feeble- 
ness of his intellect, and not to the 
unsoundness of his faith. 

P. 12. Here we must notice some 
absolutely false statements. ‘ On my 
return, I published my long-laboured 
poem of /taly. Ihave been aware, 
in common with my poet brethren, [he 
means poetical,] that ‘poetry,’ in 
its highest walk, had become extinct, 
or, in other words, ‘ out of date,’ (as if 
there were no difference,| and its 
altar altogether desecrated ; that even 
the advantages of criticism were neu- 
tralized ; its daily habit of pandering to 
the suggestions of friendship or insti- 
gations of spleen, having rendered its 
aids useless ; the voices of the more 
discerning were drowned in the blazon- 
ries of the puffer,” &c. We wiil not 
stop to enquire how a voice can be 
drowned in a blazonry—how a suund 
can be absorbed by a colour; but we 
must remark that there is no evidence 
of any living author who has taken 
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such incipient pains to collect voices 
and conciliate puffers, as Mr Jobn 
Edmund Reade. It is incredible to 
what a degree he has been successful, 
sometimes by unwearied flatteries, 
and sometimes by piteous complaints 
that his health had suffered, and was 
suffering, by the malignity of his 
enemies and the neglect of the public. 
We will leave his ** poet brethren” to 
settle the question with him, whether 
“ poetry in tts highest walk has become 
extinct, and its altar altogether dese- 
crated.”” Let Mr Milman, Mr Words- 
worth, Mr Montgomery, and other 
moral poets, come forward on this 
ground. For our own parts, we would 
rather that a friend of ours should 
have written the three worst pages of 
Mrs Hemans, than the eight or nine 
thousand yerses strung like empty 
birds’ eggs in the dormitory of Mr 
Reade. He goes on, “I was also 
prepared for the prejudice which 
would at once condemn, without even 
partially reading, far less dwelling on, 
that which had cost me such time and 
labour of thought to erect.” What 
prejudice can arise against a person so 
inoffensive ? And yet we wonder 
that those whose business it is not to 
criticize for the public, should, after 
perusing one poem of this author, ab. 
stain from “even partially reading, 
far less dwelling on,” the rest. But, 
happy man, he now returns to his se- 
clusion, ‘‘ as quietly confident of re- 
sults as if they had already hap- 
pened!” 

«* The sense of the duty of his mis- 
sion will lay on him with the obliga- 
tion of a moral law.” In the first 
place, this is nonsense ; in the second, 
the grayamar is defective; and we are 
afraid some critic Jess lenient than 
ourselves will take up  Priscian’s 
cudgel and lay it on poor Mr Reade. 
He writes in two lines of prose and 
bad Latin, part of two verses in Horace. 
He writes— 

“ Si vis me flere, 
Primum dolendum sit tibi.” 
Horace wre.e, as every twelve-year- 
old schoolboy knows— 
** Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi.” 
It Mr Reade had ever once read 
Horace, or had ever been taught the 
scanning of a Latin verse, he could 
not have made this mistake. 
‘His aspirations responded, or an- 
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ticipated.” In English, we say “re- 


sponded ¢o.” 


‘* Discarding as the ‘merest weakness’ 

of the mind all vague and metaphysical 
analyzation.” 
Mr Reade has abundantly proved to 
fis that there are merer weaknesses 
of the mind, though certainly more 
vague, than metaphysical analyzation ; 
analyzation cannot be vague, although 
it may be inexact. © 

‘* The triteness and iterations of every- 
day common-place conveyed to them 
with an air of undue and false impor- 
tance.” 


If Mr Reade had looked at the face 
of any friend while he was delivering 
this sentence, he would surely have 
seen an involuntary smile at such a 
Daguerreotype resemblance of him- 
self. But he intends this rather for 
it: * He will walk along his own path, 
supported by the thoughts which have 
made him the independent, the morally 
happy being he is become, drawing in 
all pure aud joyful impresses trom 
nature round him, while carefully 
mixing with his fellow beings in a 
circle not wide enough to distract, or 
weaken, or deaden, his social sympa- 
thies ; at the same time he will stand 
apart, so that he will be carefully 
mixing with his fellow beings, and 
at the same time (mind you) he will 
stand apart!” Doing what? why, in 
sheer earnestness and sincerity of his 
“ mission ;" for Mr Reade gives you 
to understand in the preceding page 
that he is “ the true vates,” devoting 
his life to the worship of the good 
and true. We are afraid he has been 
devoting his life to such a phantom 
of vanity as was never seen before, 
eyen in the magical circle, or rather 
the fairy ring of poets. * Thus should 
he be occupied until he dies.” We 
have no objection, provided he does 
not spoil our dramas by the nausea 
he excites at his grave coxcombry. 
** And however baffled or mystified 
by time or circumstance,” &c. Time 
has nothing at all to do with him; and, 
according to his own account, cireum- 
stance can have very little; for he 
said three minutes ago, that he is 
supported by thoughts which have 
made him “the independent, the 
happy being,” &c. The vates soon 
discloses himself a potentate. ‘Who 
would exchange the existence of such 
a potentate?” 
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‘* The wise poet,” &c., “he isinflated 


by neither pride nor vanity.” If Mr 
R. had given no more irrefragable 
proofs that he is not a wise poet, nor 
any thing like one, he has given it 
here. We defy the man who pos- 
sesses more books than Heber ever 
did, to open any volume, or ten 
volumes, in his jibrary, containing 
such an excess of vanity, concluded 
by the sentence, that the vales, the 
poteatate, is a little lower than the 
angels ; the fulfilment of all which is an 
obligation upon him, a necessity, and a 
moral law. He is somewhat more 
than vates or potentate. ‘He is the 
priest of nature, as of humanity.” 
What can the man mean by this 
contradistinction ? Such a farago of 
broken-down Latin and of false quota- 
tions of the commonest texts, such a 
compilation of notes out of magazines 
—such confusion and contradiction, 
ought to secure a place in every ecu- 
rivsity-shop of letters. We now come 
to the poem itself. Befure it opens, 
we are told Prometheus is disco- 
vered gazing on a statue, which is 
placed in a recess of the cavern. 
Now, it happens that fur thousands 
of years after the death of Prome- 
theus, statuary had not been invented. 
But Mr Reade has made quite an- 
other Prometheus, and very different 
from the old Titan, who was almosta 
match for Jupiter. The actual one is 
little more than a match for Mr Reade. 
He is a little bit of a Chartist, who 
wishes to raise the flame of freedom 
through mankind, and what is more, 
* To make them know and feel that they 
are free, 

I have, with watchings of long years, and 
fast. 

The king’s grievance—for with such alone 

Can higher thoughts be reach’d—com- 
muned with nature.” 

We do not believe that Titan was 
much addicted to fasting. But Pro- 
metheus, the beneficent, seeing men 
working at the Pyramids, compas- 
Sionates, no doubt, and would begin by 
setting them free. No such thing. 
His choler rises atthem. He begins 
a bad wish with as bad a verse, and 
says— 

Oh! that for one brief moment my will 
were 
Embodied in a power! how would I launch 
The thunder from this height”— 
Where was there any height within a 


hundred miles? The nearest is the 
range of Mucattam— ' 

** And crush the work 
And workmen in their ruins.” 
He tells his brother Epimetheus— 
** Thy brow is bound with silk, not steel.” 
How many thousand years before silk 
and steel were worked ? 

“ Which thén is | gréat@r bé|néath yondér| 
héavén ? ” — 
This is a verse, but a different one 
from what Mr Reade suspected: we 

have marked the bars. 

It appears that the Shepherd kings 
were the ancestors of Mr Reade’s 
Prometheus and Epimetheus. 

‘ Of our great sire, take again the branch.” 


This is no verse at all. In the time 
of Shakespeare, fire was often pro- 
nounced as a dissyllable, and some- 
times spelt so: it retains that form in 
the adjective fiery; but sive was al- 
ways a monosyllable. 
“For from the moment that a freeman 
takes 
A tyrant’s gift, his half of manhood’s 
fled.” 
This is a very bad version from the 
Greek tragedian. 
“JT come, and will interpret his dream to 
him,” 
Scene IT., v. 12, 
The sun is sloping off this eastern side, 
The prefects are upon the other, rousing,” 
&e. 
What a verse! 
He might as well talk of constables as 
of prefects. 

“ Discontent is the infirmity of will,” 
says a slave, who I believe wore his 
bands, certainly was not bound by 
metre. 

“ For we are slaves and servants all of 
us.” 

This, also, is a diffuse paraphrase 

from the Greek. But no Greek verses 

wete like the following, and very few 

English, we hope and trust. 

“ You infinite ether, with its sun and mogn, 

With boundaries known but to the gods 
alone, 

Tis necessary for man to be happy.” 

Sigid says of his hands— 

‘ They help’d to raise the walls of Thebes, 


yet I am 
Have lived to see her in decay. 


How was this? He must then haye 
lived longer than Methusaleh. 
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It appears that the city of Sardis 
was not only built but sacked long be- 
fore the time of Prometheus ; it seems 
also thet King Moeris was father of 
Prometheus and Epimetheus. He 
sacked Sardis, when 


* He died on his return, and did confide 

His irfant twinsto Amasis. Thou know’st 

The rest; the priests took them, and 
made him king, 

While he gave them the power thou see’st 
here.” 


All this by way of poetry! 


* And what is he? Philosopher, they call 
him!” 


The name of philosopher did not 
exist until the time of Pythagoras, 
which was many ages after even the 
late period which Mr Reade assigns 
to his hero. 


‘¢ A spark will sometimes kindle into flame, 
When all the train is laid.” 


Here we not only have philosophers, 
but gunpowder ! 


“ Hist! the prefect comes!” 


Do we not fancy we hear the boys out 
of bounds at Winchester? 
Prometheus says— 


 T see one 
Among them of a different stamp, a man 
In all his inches.” 


Strange expressions for Prometheus, 
when stumps and inches had not been 
invented. But what follows is not 
half so strange. 


* Look at him who stands 
Apart, pre-eminent above the rest 
In stature and in ‘gait,’ that give him 
height superior.” 


It would be wonderful if stature did 
not, and if gat did. 

Here is a piece of ill-temper for 
you! 


“ Die, dog, on thy damn’d malice!” 


The risible muscles that can resist 
this, may safely read any tragedy our 
author has written, or will ever write. 


On tyrants, caprices, age, and tribute.” 


We are sincerely sorry if Mr Reade 
has lost a finger, or the faculty of 
counting upon his hands. Yet, unless 
he had, he never could have given us 
such measure as this. In what man- 
ner could he scan the verse? And 
what passages are these two together ? 
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“ Ye arm, it is the sting which goads ye; 
Yet ye marvel when it proves its nature,_. 


Oh! the unalienate majesty of right. 
Confidence in the distru-tful public eye.” 


Here for the first time comes on the 
stage a new goddess— 


‘¢ Though peace beside her walk’d, and 
‘blessing’ stood, 

As of an unalienate liberty ; 

Though by some storms shatter’d, or the 
woodman’s hand, 

To their foundations, Egypt’s heart shall 
answer thee.” 


The heir-apparent says to King 
Amasis— 


** Great king, they have searched hill and 
dale in vain.” 


They might have in Egypt searched in 
vain for * hill and dale.” He goeson— 
* At midnight will I offer sacrifice 
To the high gods, and, while they reek to 
Heaven” — 

What! the gods reek to heaven ? 
Amasis himself is more in the way of 
recking. 

“ Hold ; vengeance is wild justice.” 
This is stolen, and worth stealing. 
‘* Who is this strange and fearful man?” 


The word fearful, for terrible, has 
often been strangely misapplied ; never 
more strangely than here. It means 
precisely the contrary of fearful. 


* There doth not live on the wide earth 
a thing, 

However foul its nature, that hath not 
Something of godlike in it.” 
It has been said heretofore, that 
there is no human being who has not 
some particle of good in him. The 
more proper expression, we are afraid, 
would be, that has not had. We have 
seen statements of criminals in whom 
every spark of it seemed utterly ex- 
tinguished. 

P. 55. He talks of ** gilded spires.” 
There never were any in Egypt. 


* Clad in white robes as a hiérophant,” 


is not a verse ; the word is hierophant, 
not hiérophant. 


‘¢ Enthusiasm even in heaven,” &c. 
Neither is this a verse. 
‘“‘ Then as the chosen priest of liberty.” 


It never occurred to Mr Reade that 
allegory must not be thus vivlated. 
Such language would have suited 
Robespierre. 
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P. 60. * Corruption, and its infinite 
abuse.” 


Now there may be abuse of strength, 
of authority, of learning, and many 
good things ; but who can abuse cor- 
ruption? Mr R.'s powers of ratioci- 
nation are as weak as his poetical. 
P. 61. ** Freedom springs from no form 
of government.” 
What a verse! What a revelation! 
But forms of government were un- 
known to the Egyptians, even so late 
as his Prometheus Minor. They 
knew only the mouarchieal. 
‘* No public calamity is self-born.” 
Is this intended for verse? or is this? 
P. 62, ‘* Feel ye for all your brethren 
alike.” 
P. 63. ‘¢ What so fix'd 
64, As the air-based, yet adamantine 
seat 
Of popular opinion ? ” 
We answer—a balloon. 


P, 65. “ The vast heart of Humanity is 
join’d.” 
To what? 
P, 65. “ Nothing should be alienate, 
but common.” 
He has several times used alienate as 
a noun-adjective, and always made 
nonsense of it. Does he mean that 
every thing should be in common ? 
P. 66. We come at last to four 
such good verses as we never expected 
to find in the poetry of this author, 
and it is with pleasure we do him the 
justice of transcribing them. 
‘* Lo! how that man doth pass through 
ye, uoharm’d, 
Among the crowds,” 
(This, indeed, is superfluous ; he 
should have omitted ‘ through ye.’) 


** Who part from him like waters : 
Closing again behind, with myriads round, 
He walks alone his solitary way.” 


In the four verses here, are indeed 
two expletives; but nevertheless they 
are the best in this work, or in any 
other of Mr Reade’s we have been 
induced to go through. 


P. 68. “* Why would ye banish him? 
(Nubian.) Because he is 
Too great, too good: he makes us feel 
we are 
Inferior in our natures: so we hate him.” 
Now, in three or four minutes, there 
was hardly time for this change from 
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enthusiastic admiration ; and men do 
not so easily say what they feel, when 
they hate a man for his superiority. 


P. 74. “ Thy name shall be a watch- 
word to light others.” 


Watchwords do not light ; perhaps he 
meant watch-tower or beacon. 


P. 78. Superior, is made a quadrisyl- 
lable, genius a trisyllable, power a dis- 
syllable, which is never done in verse. 
In p. 80, ** Prometheus, now captive, 
is so foolish as to tell Amasis that he 
hates his own furm, because it is like 
the king’s, and is quite ready to die for 
that very reason.” 


P. 81. ‘* Truths they responded, 
Fame, which thou 
Dost so aspire.” 
*¢ First, their names 
Shall be struck out from the archives 
of Egypt.” 
By way of verse. 
* The punishment of death accorded him 
who names them.” 


By way of English. 
P, 82. * And these shall be the immor- 


tal appendages, 
To robe it with a glory of its own.” 


A curious specimen both of verse and 
English. Anappendage robes a thing ; 
no doubt with sumewhat belonging to 
the appendage—not at all; but the 
appendage is at hand to robe it ** with 
a glory of its own.” . 
P. 83. “ T stand erect, 
And welcome as a friend pale-faced de- 
spair.”” 


Passion does not personify at this rate ; 
and allegories were not yet among the 
plagues of Egypt, as they are among 
those of modern poetry. No man, or 
hero, or demigod, ever welcomed 
pale-faced despair. She clung to some, 
but they would have got rid of her if 
they could. 

P. 90. ‘* He will be impaled alive to- 

morrow’s sun.” 


Meaning he will be impaled alive to- 
morrow. Zo morrow’s sun is neither 
English nor common sense ; for the 
poet does not intend to say that fo- 
morrow's sun will be impaled, which 
comes nearest the cunstruction. 


P. 95. “ The soul in its consciousness 
of freedom.” 


This, too, is a Readean verse. 
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P. 96. “ Toward his brethren, who won 
his crown,” ; 

P. 97. “ And how at this dead hour ? L. 
Dost thou ask ? 

What hath inspired thee to come? L. 
Thy words.” 

P. 98. “ Forth from my deeds, vesem- 
bling the gods.” 

P, 98. ‘* 1 would change the ‘ impaled 
stake’ for that crown.” 


The stake impales, but is not impaled. 
P. 180. * The watchwords that lead on 
to victory.” 
He is very unlucky in his watchwords. 
Iu p. 101 are six pretty verses spo- 
ken by Lilis ;—a drop of water is a 
relief in this great desert. Prome- 
theus, who is about to be impaled, 
thus addresses her :— 
: “ My own 
Beautiful being! with thy golden hair, 
Like sun-rays floating round thy‘face, with 
eyes 
Reflecting the pure azure, with cheeks 
© which’ 
The beauty and the glory of thy youth 
Crown with fresh roses, but more delicate 
Than ever shone the sun on.” 
What a verse is that in italics! We 
remember but one instance of ‘* which” 
ending a verse, and that is in a sen- 
tence of Hudibras, beginning —* So 
learned Tallacotius from,” &c. 
Another proof among thousands 
that Mr Reade is inattentive to time, 
place, and character, is here. No 
Egyptian girl, from the beginning of 
the world, ever had golden hair or blue 
eyes. 

P. 109. ‘ So basely, and our tyrants 

would blush.” 

P. 111. ‘* Thou shalt not speak the 

people.” 
The last verse (or line intended for 
verse) is, 

P. 119. “ Fools! look round ye. He 

triumph’d as he died.”’ 
Any schooiboy who had ever learned 
a verse, would rather have written, 
** Look round, ye fools! He triumph’d as 
he died.” 

The reader will wonder what Pro- 
mietheus could ever be doing in Egypt. 
The scholar and areheologist will 
doubt whether the Egypt of the Py. 
ramids; to say nothing of the Pyra- 
mids themselves existed in the time 
of the Titans, of which brotherhood 
was Prometheus. “ I beg your par- 
don,” says Mr Reade, « my Prome- 
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theus was no more a Titan than you 
are: he was the son of Meris, king 
of Ezypt.” With about the same pro- 
priety he might represent William 
the Conguercr as the son of William 
Pitt, or Joseph the steward of Pha- 
raoh as the son of Joseph Hume. 
We are unwilling to cast on this gen- 
tleman more ridicule than has already 
been cast on him; but ridicule is the 
only chastisement of presumption ; 
and was ever presumption equal to 
his telling us that ‘* he receded from 
all further effort, as quietly confident of 
results, as if they had already happen- 
ed.’ The results are, he continues 
to assure us, that lis poetry will 
“live.” That depends, in a great 
measure, on the quality of the paper. 
Turning it over, and manipulating it, 
we think it may. Something of its 
longevity, he telis Sir Rovert Peel in 
his dedication, will be owing to the 
patronage of the right honourable 
gentlemen. Sir Robert Peel is not 
only a good scholar, but a good-tem- 
pered and courteous man; he would 
return a civil answer, with many 
thanks and courteous expressions, on 
receiving a book, although he would 
rather not have received it. Heis the 
Jast person “ to look a gift horse in the 
mouth,” although a roarer ora broken- 
winded one, as are Mr Reade's ;. not 
to mention that the best of them bear 
the fire-marks of Lord Byron, and 
are rather the leaner for the driver, 
He talks of his ‘* /ong-laboured Poem 
of Italy,” but he forgets to tell us, what 
we happen to know without him, that 
this long-laboured Poem hed several 
other labours beside his own confer- 
red on it. A gentleman in Bath, be- 
sides a lady or two, corrected it in 
several hundred places, we mean the 
Rev. Mr M.; and Leigh Hunt ope- 
rated on it with knife and caustic for 
several months, reducing its bulkiness, 
and giving it exteriorly a somewhat 
less sickly appearance. The anthor 
was discontented with both for their 
good offices, and avoided them ever 
afterwards, as if the correction had 
been personal, The patient was now 
discharged from the Infirmary, and 
began to swagger and challenge in all 
directions. Then came Catiline, more 
desperate still... Ben Jonson and Dr 
Croly had written tragedies on the 
same subject; but Mr Reade never 
takes a path of his own, he always 
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follows close upon others, and treads 
down their heels; and he has so little 
judgment, that he always plays this 
prank with stronger men than him- 
self. In Italy lie waylays Byron and 
Rogers; and he catches at the skirts 
of Moore to mount among the angels. 
Italy, **the long-laboured Italy,” went 
through as many hands to bring it to 
perfection, as a pin does, and was 
worth about as much when it came 
out of them. If those hands could 
polish, they could not point it; and, 
therefore, it is thrown aside and swept 
off the carpet some years ago. Mr 
Readeannounced in the public papers, 
his tragedy of Cain as dedicated to 
Mr Macready. But as Mr Macready 
refused to bring it upon the stage, he 
transferred the signal honour of dedi- 
eation to Sir Edward Bulwer. This 
tragedy has already produced its 
effects, in the following couplet. 


“ The reign of justice is return’d again: 
Cain murder’d Abel, and Reade murders 
Cain.” 


Wewillingly passfrom Cainto Italy, 
and from Ita/y to the Pyramids, in 
little danger that by going further we 
may fare worse. There is no proba- 
bility that we should have ever thought 
again about the author, if, in the Sun 
newspaper of May 9, we had not been 
attracted to him under the article of 
“ Literature,” and * A Record of the 
Pyramids.” We should have thought 
the criticism a severe one, had we not 
been induced to peruse the poem, the 
preface, and the notes. We then ac- 
knowledged the leniency of the re- 
viewer in making no quotations from 
the poetry. The anthor has made 
only his from the Latin: in one he 
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has omitted the very word he wanted; 
in the other, he has substituted what 
destroys the metre. The story of 
Prometheus is known to every school- 
boy and schoolgirl of fourteen. The 
tragedy of Aischylus, founded on it, is 
familiar to the fifth form. Shelley 
has unbound the Titan; he never 
thought of delivering him from the 
vulture, only to have his sides nibbled 
at by the tom-tit. Mr Reade talks 
about his calmness and seclusion and 
indifference to notoriety ; yet most of 
the eriiics in England (on good 
grounds we say it) have been solicited 
and importuned, from time to time, 
to pay attention to his poetry. Some 
have been won over by soft language 
to make soft replies; others have 
grown impatient, and have kicked at 
the sickling. A writer in Blackwood's 
Magazine showed up him and his let- 
ters to the public, and dismissed him 
with ridicule and scorn. But the 
unkindest cut of all was inflicted in 
the sly dexterity of a writer in the 
Quarterly Review, who placed vari- 
ous stanzas of /taly side by side with 
the originals in Childe Harold. An- 
other, with less mischief in his head, 
and more calculation, offered a wager 
that the words shrine and enshrine 
terminate at least seventy verses in 
that poem, and that the interjection 
Lo! commences as many. Whoever 
reads only the preface to this Record 
of the Pyramids, will be ready to be- 
lieve our declaration, that of all the 
authors, English or foreign, we have 
perused in the course of a Jong life, 
we never have met with one of so 
little modesty, so little sense of shame, 
so little self-knowledge, as Mr Johi 
Edmund Reade. 





























Waar are the nuisances, special to 
Greece, which repel tourists from that 
country ? They are three ;—robbers, 
fleas, and dogs. It is remarkable that 
all are, in one sense, respectable nui- 
sances—they are ancient, and of clas- 
sical descent. The monuments still 
existing from pre-Christian ages, in 
memory of honest travellers assassina- 
ted by brigands or klephts, (Kaexre,) 
show that the old respectable calling 
of freebooters by sea and land, which 
Thucydides, in a well-known passage, 
describes as so reputable an invest- 
ment for capital during the times pre- 
ceding his own, and, as to northern 
Greece, even during his own, had 
never entirely languished, as with us 
it has done, for two generations, on 
the heaths of Bagshot, Hounslow, or 
Finchley. Well situated as these 
grounds were for doing business, ly- 
ing at such convenient distances from 
the metropolis, and studying the con- 
venience of all parties, (since, if a maa 
were destined to lose a burden on his 
road, surely it was pleasing to his feel- 
ings that he had not been suffered to 
act as porter over ninety ora hundred 
miles, in the service of one who would 
neither pay him nor thank him ;) yet, 
finally, what through banks and what 
through policemen, the concern has 
dwindled to nothing. In England, 
we believe, this concern was techni- 
cally known, amongst men of business 
and ‘family men,” as the “ Low 
Toby.”’ In Greece it was called 
Anorese ; and, Homerically speaking, it 
was perhaps the only profession tho- 
roughly respectable. A few other 
callings are mentioned in the Odyssey 
as furnishing regular bread to decent 
men,—viz. the doctor's, the fortune- 
teller’s or conjurer’s, and the ar- 
mourer’s. Indeed it is clear, from 
the offer made to Ulysses of ajob in 
the way of hedgin + and ditching, that 
sturdy big-boned beggars, or what 
used to be called “ Avraham men” in 
southern England, were not held to 
have forfeited any heraldic dignity 
attached to the rank of pauper, (which 
was considerable,) by taking a far- 
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mer's pay where mendicancy happened 
to “ be looking downwards,” Even 
honest labour was tolerated, though, 
of course, disgraceful. But the Co- 
rinthian order of society, to borrow 
Burke’s image, was the bold sea-rover, 
the bucanier, or (if you wi// call him 
so) the robber in all his varieties, 
Titles were, at that time, not much in 
use—honorary titles, we mean; but 
had our prefix of “ Right Honourable” 
existed, it would have been assigned 
to burglars, and by no means to privy- 
councillors ; as, again, our English 
prefix of ‘* Venerable’ would have 
been settled, not on so sheepish a cha- 
racter as the archdeacon, but on the 
spirited appropriator of church plate. 
We were surprised lately to find, in a 
German work of some authority, so 
gross a misconception of Thucydides 
as that of supposing him to be in jest. 
Nothing of the sort. ‘The question 
which he represents as once current, 
on speaking a ship in the Mediterra- 
nean,—“ Pray, gentlemen, are you 
robbers ?” actually occurs in Homer 3 
and to Homer, no doubt, the historian 
alludes, It neither was, nor could be 
conceived, as other than compliment- 
ary; for the alternative supposition 
presumed him that mean and well- 
known character—the merchant, who 
basely paid for what he took. It was 
plainly asking—Are you a knight 
grand-cross of some martial order, or 
a sort of costermonger? And we give 
it as no hasty or fanciful opinion, that 
the South Sea islands (which Bou- 
gainville held to be in a state of con- 
siderable civilization) had, in faet, 
reached the precise stage of Homeric 
Greece. The power of levying war, 
as yet not sequestered by the ruling 
power of each community, was a pri- 
vate right inherent in every individual 
of any one state against all individuals 
of any other. Captain Covuk’s ship 
the Resolution, and her consort the 
Adventure, were as much indepen- 
dent states and objects of lawful war 
to the islanders, as Owyhee in the 
Sandwich group was to Tongataboo in 
the Friendly group. So that to have 
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taken an Old Bailey view of the thefts 
committed was unjust, and, besides, 
ineffectual; the true remedy being by 
way of treaty or convention with the 
chiefs of everyisland. And perhaps, 
if Homer had tried it, the same: re- 
medy (in effect, regular payments of 
black-mail) might have been found 
available in his day. 

It is too late to suggest that idea 
now. The princely pirates are gone; 
and the last dividend has been paid 
upon their booty; so that, whether he 
gained or lost by them, Homer's es- 
tate is not liable to any future inqui- 
sitions from commissioners of bank- 
ruptcy or other sharks. He, whether 
amongst the plundered, or, as is more 
probable, a considerable shareholder 
in the joint-stock privateers from Te- 
nedos, &c., is safe both from further 
funding and refunding. We are not. 
And the first question of moment to 
any future tourist is, what may be the 
present value, at a British insurance 
office, of any given sife risked upon a 
tour in Greece ? Much will, of course, 
depend upon the extent and the par- 
ticular route. A late prime minister 
of Greece, under the reigning king 
Otho, actually perished by means of 
one day’s pleasure excursion from 
Athens, though meeting neither thief 
nor robber. He lost his way: and 
this being scandalous in an ex chan- 
cellor of the exchequer having ladies 
under his guidance, who were obliged, 
like those in the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, to pass the night in an Athe- 
nian wood, his excellency died of vex- 
ation, Where may not men find a 
death? But we ask after the caleu- 
lation of any office which takes extra 
risks: and, as a basis for snch a eal- 
culation, we submit the range of tour 
sketched by Pausanias, more than six- 
teen centuries back—that Tlaveaviaxy 
aweoiodos, as Colorel Leake describes 
it, which carries a man through the 
heart of all that can chiefly interest in 
Greece. What are the chances upon 
such a compass of Greek travelling, 
having only the ordinary escort and 
arms, or having zo arms, (which the 
learned agree in thinking the safer 
plan at present.) that a given travel- 
ler wiil revisit the glimpses of an Eng- 
lish moon, or again embrace his ** pla- 
cens uxor?” As with regard to Ire- 
land, it is one stock trick of Whiggery 
to treat the chances of assassination in 


the light of an English hy pochondria- 
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cal chimera, so for a different reason 
it has been with regard to Italy, and 
soon will be for Greece. Twenty 
years ago it was a fine subject for jest- 
ing—the English idea of stilettos in 
Rome, and masqued bravos, and as- 
sassins who charged so much an inch 
for the depth of their wounds. But 
all the laughter did not save a youth- 
ful English marriage party from being 
atrociously massacred ; a grave Eng- 
Jish professional man with his wife 
from being carried off to a mountain- 
ous captivity, and reserved from 
slaughter only by the prospect of ran- 
som; a British nobleman’s son from 
death or the consequences of Italian 
barbarity ; or a prince, the brother of 
Napoleon, from having the security of 
his mansion violated, and the most 
valuable captives carried off by day- 
light from his household. In Greece 
apparently the state of things is worse, 
because absolutely worse under a far 
slighter temptation. But Mr Mure is 
of opinion that Greek robbers have 
private reasons as yet for sparing 
English tourists. 

So far then is certain: viz. that the 
positive danger is greater in poverty- 
stricken Greece than in rich aud splen- 
did Italy. But as to the valuation of 
the danger, it is probably as yet im- 
perfect from mere defect of experi- 
ence: the total amount of travellers 
is unknown. And it may be arzued 
that at least Colonel Leake, Mr Dod- 
well, and our present Mr Mure, with 
as many more as have written books, 
cannot be among the killed, wounded, 
or missing. There is evidence in oc- 
tavo that they are yet “ to the fore.” 
Stil with respect to books, after all, 
they may have been posthumous 
works: or, to put the case in another 
form, who knows how many excellent 
works in medium quarto, not less than 
crown octavo, may have been sup- 
pressed and intercepted in their rudi- 
ments by these expurgatorial ruffians ? 
Mr Mure mentions as the exquisite 
reason for the present fashion of shoot- 
ing from an ambush first, and settling 
accounts afterwards, t! at by this means 
they evade the chances of a contest. 
The Greek robber, it seems, knows 
as well as Cicero that “ non semper 
viator a Jatrone, nonnurquam etiam 
litro a viatore occiditur’—a disap- 
pointment that makes one Jaugh ex- 
ceedingly, Now this rule as to armed 
travellers is likely to bear hard upon 
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our countrymen, who being rich, (else 
how come they in Greece ?) will surely 
be brilliantly armed ; and thus again 
it may be said, in a sense somewhat 
ditferent from Juvenal s— 


Et vacuus cantat coram latrone viator ; 


Vacuus not of money, but of pistols. 
Yet on the other hand, though possi- 
bly sound law for the thickets of 
Mount Cithzron, this would be too 
unsafe a policy as a general rule: too 
often it is the exposure of a helpless 
exterior which first suggests the out- 
rage. And perhaps the best sugges- 
tion for the present would be, that 
travellers should carry in their hands 
an apparent telescope or a reputed 
walking-cane ; which peaceful and 
natural part of his appointments will 
first. operate to draw out his lurking 
forest- friend from his advantage ; and 
on closer colloquy, if this friend should 
turn restive, then the ** Tuscan artist’s 
tube,” contrived of course a double 
debt to pay, will suddenly reveal an- 
other sort of tube, insinuating an ar- 
gument sufficient for the refutation of 
any sophism whatever. This is the 
best compromise which we can put 
forward with the present dilemma in 
Greece, where it seems that to be 
armed or to be unarmed is almost 
equally perilous. But our secret 
opinion is, that in all countries alike, 
the only absolute safeguard against 
highway robbery is—a railway: for 
then tue tables are turned; not he 
who is stopped incurs the risk, but he 
who stops: we question whether 
Samson himself could have pulled up 
his namesake on the Liverpool rail- 
way. Recently, indeed, in the Court 
of Common Pleas, on a motion to 
show cause by Sergeant Bompas, in 
Hewitt v. Price, Tindal (Chief-Jus- 
tice) said— We cannot call a railway 
a public* security, I think,” (/augh- 
ter :) but we think otherwise. In spite 
of « laughter,” we consider it a speci- 
fic against the Low Toby. And, en 
attendant, there is but one step to- 





wards amelioration of things for 
Greece, which lies in summary eject- 
ing of the Bavarian locusts. Where 
all offices of profit or honour are en- 
grossed by needy aliens, you cannot 
expect a cheerful temper in the people. 
And, unhappily, from moody discon- 
tent in Greece to the taking of purses 
is a short transition. 

Thus have we disposed of “ St 
Nicholas’s Clerks.” Next we come 
to Fleas. and Dogs:—Have we a 
remedy for these? We have: but, 
as to fleas, applicable or not, according 
to the purpose with which a man 
travels. If, as happened at times to 
Mr Mure, a natural, and, for his read- 
ers, a beneficial anxiety to see some- 
thing of domestic habits, overcomes all 
sense of personal inconvenience, he 
will wish, at any cost, to sleep in 
Grecian bedrooms, and to sit b 
Grecian hearths. On the other hand, 
though sensible of the honour attached 
to being bit by a flea lineally descend- 
ed from an Athenian flea, that in one 
day may possibly have bit three such 
men as Pericles, Phidias, and Euri- 
pides, many quiet unambitious travel- 
lers might choose to dispense with 
‘* glory,” and content themselves with 
the view of Greek external nature. To 
these persons we would recommend 
the plan of carrying amongst their 
baggage a tent, with portable camp- 
beds: one of those, as originally in- 
vented upon the encouragement of the 
Peninsular campaigns from 1809 to 
1814, and subsequently improved, 
would meet all ordinary wants. It is 
objected, indeed, that by this time the 
Grecian fleas must have colonized the 
very hills and woods: as once, we re- 
member, upon Westminster Bridge, 
to a person who proposed bathing in 
the Thames by way of a ready ablu- 
tion from the July dust, avother re- 
plied, **‘ My dear sir, by no means; 
the river itself is dusty. Consider 
what it is to have received the dust of 
London for nineteen hundred years 
since Cesar’s invasion.” But in any 
case the water-cups, in which the bed- 





* Chief-Justice squinted probably at the Versailles affair, where parties were incine- 
rated ; for which, in Yorkshire, there is a local word—crozclled, applied to those 
who lie down upon a treacherous lime-pit, whose crust gives way to their weight. 
But if he meant security in the sense of the public funds, Chief-Justice was still more 
jn error, as he will soon learn. For the British Railways now yield a regular income of 
three mi lions per annum—one tenth of the interest of the national debt ; offer as steady 
an investment as the 3 per cent Consols; and will soon be quoted in other securities, 
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posts rest, forbid the transit of crea- 
tures not able to swim or tofly, A 
flea indeed, leaps ; and, by all report, 
in a way that far beats a tiger—takiag 
the standard of measurement from the 
bodies of the competitors. But even 
this may be remedied: giving the 
maximum leap of a normal flea, it is 
always easy to raise the bed indefi- 
nitely from the ground—space up- 
wards is unlimited—and the support- 
ers of the bed may be made to meet 
in one pillar, coated with so viscous a 
substance as to put even a flea into 
chancery. 

As to dogs, the case is not so easily 
settled; and before the reader is ina 
condition to judge of our remedy, he 
ought to know the evil in its whole 
extent. After all allowances for ver- 
min that waken you before your time, 
or assassins that send you to sleep be- 
fore your time, no single Greek nui- 
sance can be placed on the same scale 
with the dogs attached toevery ménage, 
whether household or pastoral. Sure- 
ly as a stranger approaches to any 
inhospitable door of the peasantry, 
often before he knows of such a door 
as in rerum naturd, out bounds upon 
him by huge careering leaps a horrid 
infuriated ruffian of a dog—oftentimes 
a huge moluss, big as an English cow 
—active as a leopard, fierce as a 
hyena. but more powerful by much, 
and quite as little disposed to hear 
reason. So situated—seeing an enemy 
in motion with whom it would be as 
idle to negotiate as with an earth- 
quake—what is the bravest man to 
do? Shoot him? Ay; that was 
pretty much the course taken by a 
young man who lived before Troy ; 
and see what came of it. This man, 
in fact a boy of seventeen, had walk- 
ed out to see the city of Mycena, 
leaving his elder cousin at the hotel 
sipping his wine. Out sprang a huge 
dog from the principal house in what 
you might call the High Street of 
Mycene ; the young man’s heart be- 
fan to palpitate; he was in that state 
of excitement which affects most 
people when fear mingles with exces- 
sive anger. What was he to do? 
Pistolshe hadnone. And, as nobody 
came out to his aid, he put his hand 
to the ground ; seized a chermadion, 
(or paving-stone,) smashed the skull 
of the odious brute, and with quite as 
much merit as Count Robert of Paris 
was entitled to have claimed from his 


lucky hit in the dungeon, then walk- 
ed off to report his little exploit to his 
cousin at the hotel. But what follow- 
ed? The wretches inthe house, who 
never cared to show themselves so 
long as it might only be the dog kill- 
ing a boy, all came tumbling out by 
crowds when it became clear that a boy 
had killed thedog. ‘* A/a lanterne!" 
they yelled out ; valiantly charged en 
masse: and amongst them they mans 
aged to kill the boy. But there was 
a reckoning to pay for this. Had 
they known who it was that sat 
drinking at the hotel, they would have 
thought twice before they backed 
their brute. That cousin, whom the 
poor boy had left at his wine, hap- 
pened to be an ugly customer—Her- 
cules incog. It is needless to specify 
the result. The child unborn had 
reason to rue the murder of the boy. 
For bis cousin proved quite as deaf to 
all argument or submission as their 
own foul thief of a dog or themselves, 
Suffice it—that the royal house of 
Mycene, in the languageof Napuleon’s 
edicts, ceased to reign. But here is 
the evil; few men leave a Hercules 
at their hotel ; and ail will have to 
stand the vindictive fury of the natives 
for their canine friends, if you should 
pistol them. Be it in deliverance of 
your own life, or even of a lady’s by 
your side, no apology will be listened 
to. In fact, besides the dispropor- 
tionate annoyance to a traveller’s 
nerves, that he shall be kept uneasy 
at every turn of the road in mere an- 
xiety as to the next recurrence of 
struggles so desperate, it arms the in- 
dignation of a bold Briton beforehand 
—that a horrid brute shall be thought 
entitled to kill Aim, and if he does, it 
is pronounced an accident: but if he, 
a son of the mighty island, kills the 
brute, instantly a little hybrid Greek 
peasant shall treat it as murder. 
Many years ago, we experienced 
the selfsame annoyance in the north 
of England. Let no man talk of cour- 
age in such cases. Most justly did 
Maréchal Saxe ask an officer sneer- 
ingly, who protested that he had never 
Known the sensation of fear, and could 
not well imagine what it was like, had 
he ever suuffed a candle with his fin- 
gers? “because in that case,” said 
the veteran, “I fancy you must have 
felt afraid of burning your thumb.” 
A brave man, on a service of known 
danger, braces up his mind by a dis- 
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tinct effort to the necessities of his 
duty. The great sentiment that it is 
his duty, the seutiments of honour 
and of country, reconcile him to the 
service whilst itlasts. No use, besides, 
in ducking before shot, or dodging, 
or skulking ; he that faces the storm 
most cheerfully, has after all the best 
chance of escaping—were that the 
object of consideration. But, as soon 
as this trial is over, and the energy 
called forth by a high tension of 
duty has relaxed, the very same man 
often shrinks from ordivary trials of 
his prowess. Having, perhaps, little 
reason for coufidence in his own 
bodily strength, seeing no honour in 
the struggle, and sure that no duty 
would be hallowed by any result, he 
shrinks from it ina way which sur- 
prises those who have heard of his 
martial character. Brave men in ex- 
tremities are many times the most 
nervous, and the shyest under perils 
of ameanorder. We, without claim- 
ing the beuefit of these particular dis- 
tinctions, happened to be specially 
** soft’ on this one danger from dogs. 
Not from the mere terror of a bite, 
but for the shocking coubt besieging 
such a case for four or five months that 
hydrophobia may supervene. Think, 
excelleut reader, if we should sudden- 
ly prove hydrophobous in the middle 
of this paper, how could you distin- 
guish the hydrophobous from the non- 
hydrophobous part? You would say, 
as Voltaire of Rousseau, sa plume 
apparemment brilera le papier.” — 
Such being the horror ever before 
our mind, images of eyeballs staring 
from their sockets, spasms suffcating 
the throat—we could not see a dog 
starting off into a yell of sudden dis- 
covery bound for the foot of our legs, 
but that undoubtedly a mixed sensa- 
tion of panic and fury overshadowed 
US; a xeou2diov was not always at 
hand; aud without practice we could 
have little confidence in our power of 
sending it home, else many is the 
head we should havecrushed. Some- 
times, where more than one dog hap- 
pened to be accomplices in the out- 
rage; we were not altogether out of 
danger. * Euripides,’ we said, « was 
really torn to pieces by the dogs of a 
sovereign prince; ia Hounslow, but 
a month since, a little girl was all but 
worried by the buck honnds of a 
greatersovereign than Archelaus; and 
why not we by the dogs of a farmer ?” 


The scene lay in Westmoreland and 
Cumberland. Often times it would 
happen that in summer we had turned 
aside from the road, or perhaps the 
road itself forced us to pass a farm- 
house from which the family might be 
absent in the hay-field. Unhappily 
the dogs in such a case are ofien left 
behind. And many have been the 
fierce contests in which we have em- 
barked; for, as to retreating, be it 
known that there (as in Greece) the 
murderous savages will pursue you— 
sometimes far into the high-road. 
That result it was which uniformly 
bronght us back to a sense of our own 
wrongs, and finally—of our rights. 
«* Come,” we used to say, “ this is too 
much ; here at least is the king’s bigh- 
way, and things are come to a pretty 
pass indeed, if we, who partake of a 
common nature with the king, and 
write good Latin, whereas all the 
world knows what sort of Latin is 
found among dogs, may not have as 
good aright to standing-room as a 
low-bred quadruped with,a tail like 
you.” Non usque adeo summis per- 
miscuit ima longa dies, &c. We re- 
member no instance which ever so 
powerfully illustrated the courage 
given by the consciousness of recti- 
tude. So long as we felt that we 
were trespassing on the grounds of a 
stranger, we certainly sneaked, we 
seek not to deny it. But once landed 
on the high-road, where we knew our 
own title to be as good as the dog’s, 
not all the world should have pers 
suaded us to budge one foot. 

Our reason for going back to these 
old Cumbrian remembrances will be 
found in what follows. Deeply in- 
censed at the insults we had been 
obliged to put up with for years, 
brvoding oftentimes over 


“ Wrongs unredress’d, and insults un- 
avenged,” 


we asked ourselves— Is vengeance 
hopeless? And at length we hit upon 
the following scheme of retribution. 
This it is which we propose as appli- 
cab'e to Greece. Well acquaiuted 
with the indomitable spirit of the bull- 
dog, and the fidelity of the mastiff, we 
determined to obtain two such compa- 
nions; to re-traverse our old ground ; 
to make a point of visiting every 
house where we had been grossly in- 
sulted by dogs; and to commit our 
cause to the management of these new 
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allies. ‘* Let us see,” said we, “if 
they will speak in the same bullying 
tone this time.” “ But with what 
ulterior views?” the dispassionate 
reader asks. The same, we answer, 
which Mr Pitt professed as the objects 
of the Revolutionary war—* Indem- 
nity fur the past, and security for the 
future.” Years, however, passed on: 
Charles X. feil from his throne; the 
Reform biil passed ; other things oc- 
curred, and at last this change struck 
us—that the dogs, on whom our ven- 
geance would alighr, generally speak- 
ing, must belung to a second gencra- 
tion, or even a third, in descent from 
our personal enemies. Now, this ven- 
geance “ by prucuration” seemed no 
vengeance at all. But a plan which 
failed, as regarded our own past 
wrongs, may yet apply admirably to 
a wrong Current and in progress. If 
we Euglishmen may not pistol Greek 
canine ruffians, at any rate we sup- 
pose an English bull-dog has a right 
to make a tourin Greece. A masiiff, 
if he pays for his food and lodgings, 
possesses as good a title to see Athens 
avd the Peloponnesus as a Bavarian, 
and a better than a Turk; and, if he 
cannot be suffered to pass quietly 
along the roads on his own private 
affairs, the more is the pity. But as- 
suredly the consequences will not fall 
on him ; we know enough of the su- 
blime courage bestowed on that heroic 
animal, to be satisfied that he will 
shake the life out of any enemy that 
Greece can show. The embassy sent 
by Napoleon to the Schah of Persia 
about the year 1810, complained much 
and often of the huge dogs scattered 
over all parts of Western Asia, whe- 
ther Turkish or Persian ; and, by 
later travels amongst the Himalayas, 
it seems that the same gigantic ruf- 
fians prevail in Central Asia. But 
the noble English bull-dogs, who, be- 
ing but three in number, did not hesi- 
tate for one instant to rush upon the 
enormous lion at Warwick, will face 
any enemy in the world, and will come 
off victors, unless hyperbulically over- 
weighted ; a peril which need not be 
apprehended, except perhaps in La- 
conia or Messenia. 

Here, therefore, we should be dis- 
posed to leave the subject. But, as it 
is curious for itself, is confessedly of 
importance to tke traveller, and has 
thrown light upon a passage in the 
Odyssey that had previously been un- 


intelligible—we go on to one other 
suggestion furnished by the author 
before us. It is really a discovery ; 
and is more worthy of a place in an- 
notations upon Homer, than nine in 
ten of all that we read :— 

“Among the numerous points of 
resemblance with which the classical 
traveller cannot fail to be struck, be- 
tween the habits of pastoral and agri- 
cultural life as still exemplitied in, 
Greece, ard those which formerly 
prevaiied in the same country, there 
is None more calculated to arrest his 
attention than the correspondence of 
the shepherds’ encampments, scattered 
on the face of the less cultivated dis- 
tricts, with the settlements of the same 
kind whose concerns are so frequently 
brought fur ward in the imagery of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. Accordingly, the 
passage of Homer to which the exist- 
ing peculiarity above described,” (viz. 
of pelting off dogs by large jagged 
stones,) “ affords the most apprupriate 
commentary, is the scene where Ulys- 
ses, disguised as a beggar, in approach- 
ing the farm of the swinenerd, is 
fiercely assaulted ty the dogs, but de- 
livered by the master of the establish- 
ment. Pope’s translation, with the 
exception of one or two expressions,” 
(amongst which Mr Mure notices 
mastiff as ‘not a good term for a 
sheep-dog,’) “ here conveys with to- 
lerable fidelity the spirit of the origi- 
nal :— 


**¢Soon as Ulysses near the enclosure 
drew, 

With open mouths the furious mastiffs 
flew ; 

Down sate the sage; and, cautious to 
withstand, 

Let fall the offensive truncheon from his 
hand. 

Sudden the master runs—aloud he calls; 

And from his hasty hand the leather falls; 

With show’rs of stones he drives them far 
away; 

The scatter’'d dogs around at distance 
bay.’ ” 

— Opyss. xiv. 29, 
First, however, let us state the per- 

sonal adventure which occasions this 

reference to Homer, as it illustrates a 

feature in Greck scenery, and in the 

composition of Greek society. In the 

early part of his travels, on a day 

when Mr Mure was within a few 

hours of the immortal Mesolonghi, he 

(as better mounted) had ridden a-head 

of his suite Suddenly he came upon 
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«an encampment of small low reed 
wigwams,” which in form resembled 
** the pastoral eapanne of the Roman 
plain;” but were “ vastly inferior in 
size and structure.” Women and 
children were sitting outside: but 
finally there crawled forth from the 
little miserable hovels two or three 
male figures of such gigantic dimen- 
Sions as seemed beyond the capacity 
of the entire dwellings. Several others 
joined them, all remarkable for size 
and beauty. And one, whose air of 
authority bespoke his real rank of 
chief, Mr Mure pronounces ‘ a most 
magnificent-looking barbarian.” This 
was a nomad tribe of Wallachian shep- 
herds, descended (it is supposed) from 
the Dacian colovies, Romans inter- 
mingled with natives, founded by the 
later Ceesars: the prevalent features of 
their faces are, itseems, Italian; their 
language is powerfully veined with 
Latin; their dress differing from that of 
all their Albanian neighbours, resem- 
bles the dress of Dacian captives sculp- 
tared on the triumphal mouuments of 
Rome; and lastly, their peculiar name, 
Viack- Wallachian, indicates in the 
Sclavonic language pretty much the 
same relation to a foreign origin, as in 
German is indicated by the word 
Welsch: an affiuity of which word is 
said to exist in ourword Walnut, where 
wall (asthe late Mr Coleridge thinks) 
means alien, outlandish. The evidence 
therefore is as direct for their non-Gre- 
cian descent as could be desired. But 
they are interesting to Greece at this 
time, because annually migrating 
from Thessaly in the summer, and 
diffusing themselves in the patriarchal 
style with their wives, their children, 
and their flucks, over the sunny vales of 
Beotia, of Peloponnesus, and in gene- 
tal of southern Greece. Their men 
‘are huge, but they are the mildest of 
the human race. ‘Their dogs are huge 
also: so far the parallel holds. We 
regret that astrict regard to truth for- 
bids us to pursue the comparison. 

“1 found myself on a sudden,” 
says Mr Mure, “surrounded by a 
fierce pack of dogs, of size propor- 
tioned to that of their masters, and 
which rushed forth on every side as if 
bent on devouring both myself and 
beast: ‘being altogether unprovided 
with any means of defence but the 
rope-end of the same halter that sup- 
plied my stirrups, I was (I confess) 
hot a little disconcerted by the assault 
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of so unexpected an enemy.” From 
this he was soon delivered at the mo. 
ment by some of the gentle giants, 
who “ pelted off the animals with 
the large loose stones that lay scattered 
over the rocky surface of the heath.” 
But upon the character of the nuisance, 
and upon the particular remedy em- 
ployed—both of which are classical, 
and older than Troy, Mr Mure makes 
the following explanations :— 

“The number and ferocity of the 
dogs that guard the Greek hamlets 
and sheepfolds, as compared with 
those kept for similar purposes in 
other parts of the world, is une of the 
peculiarities of this country which not 
only first attracts the attention of the 
tourist, butis chiefly calculated to excite 
his alarm, and cail into exercise his 
prowess or presence of mind. It is 
also amongst the features of modern 
Greek life that supply the most cu- 
riousiilustrations of classical antiquity. 
Their attacks are not confined to 
those who approach the premises of 
which they are the appointed guar- 
dians ;” they do not limit themselves 
to defensive war; “ in many districts 
they are in the habit of rushing from 
a considerable distance to torment the 
traveller passing along the public 
track ; and when the pastoral colonies, 
as is often the case, occur at frequent 
intervals, the nuisance becomes quite 
intolerable.” But in cases where the 
succession is less continuous, we should 
imagine that the nuisance was in the 
same proportion more dangerous ; and 
Mr Mure acknowledges—that, under 
certain circumstances, to a solitary 
stranger the risk would be serious ; 
though generally, and in the case of 
cavaleades, the dogs fasten chiefly 
upon the horses. 

“But endless are the compensations 
which we find in the distributions of 
nature. Is there a bane? Near it 
lies an antidote. Is there a disease ? 
Look for a specific in that same neigh- 
bourbood. Here, also, the universal 
rule prevails. As it was destined that 
Greece in all ages should be scourged 
by this intestine ene my; it was pro- 
vided that a twofold specific should 
travel concurrently with the evil. 
And because the vegetable specific, in 
the shape of oaken cudgels, was hable 
to local failures, (at this moment, in 
fact, from the wreck of her woods by 
means of incendiary armies, Greece 
is, for a season, disafforested,) there 
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exists a second specific of a mineral 
character, which (please Heaven!) 
shall never fail, so long as Greece’ is 
Greece. ‘‘ The usual weapons of de- 
fence, employed in such cases by the 
natives, are the Jarge loose stones with 
which the soil is every where strewed— 
a natural feature of this region, to 
which also belongs its own proper 
share of classic interest.” The cha- 
racter of the rocks prevailing in those 
mountain ridges which intersect the 
whole of Greece is, that, whilst in its 
interior texture “ of iron-hard consis- 
tency,” yet at the surface it is broken 
into detached fragments of infinitely 
varied dimensions.” Balls, bullets, 
grape, and canister shot, have all been 
«* parked” in inexhaustible magazines ; 
whilst the leading feature which strikes 
the mind with amazement in this na- 
tural artillery, is its fine reéail distri- 
bution. Every where you may meet 
an enemy; stoop, and every where 
there is shot piled for use. We see a 
Leibnitzian pre-established harmony 
between the character of the stratifi- 
cation and the character of the dogs. 
Cardinal de Retz explains why that 
war, in the minority of Louis XIV., 
was called the Fronde; and it seems 
that in Greece, where an immortal 
fronde was inevitable, an immortal 
magazine was supplied for it—one 
which has been, atid will continue to 
be, under all revolutions, for the un- 
cultured tracts preseut the missiles 
equally diffused; and the first rudi- 
ments of culture show themselves in 
collections of these missiles along the 
roads. Hence, in fact, a general mis- 
take of tourists. “ It is certain,” says 
Mr Mure, “that many of the circular 
mounds, which are noted in the itine- 
raries under the rubric of ancient 
tumulus, have been heaped up in this 
manner. It is to these stdénes that 
travellers, and the population at large 
instinctively have ‘recourse, as the 
most effectual weapon against the as- 
saults of the dogs.”” The small sbot 
of pebbles, however, or even stones 
equal to pigeon’s eggs, would avail 
nothing ; ** those selected are seldom 
smaller than a man, exerting his full 
force, can conveniently lift and throw 
with one hand.” Thence, in fact, 
and from no other cause, comes (as 
Mr Mure observes) the Homeric de- 
siznation of such stones, viz. cherma- 
dion, or handful; of which he also 
cites the definition given by Lucian, 


rsbos xeseorrnbns, a hand-filling stone. 
Ninety generations have passed since 
the Trojan war, and each of the ninety 
has used the same bountiful magazine. 
All readers of the Jiiad must remem- 
ber how often Ajax, or Hector, took 
up chermadia, * such as twice five men 
in our degenerate days could barely 
lift,” launching them’ at light-arnied 
foes, who positively would not come 
nearer to take their just share of the 
sword or spear. ‘ The wespon is the 
more effectual, owing to the nature of 
the rock itself, broken as it is in its 
whole surface into angular and sharp- 
pointed inequalities, which add greatly 
to the severity of the wound inflicted. 
Hence, as most travellers will have 
experienced, a fall amongst the Greek 
rocks is unusually painful.” It is 
pleasing to find Homer familiar not 
only with the use of the weapon, but 
with its finest external * develop- 
ment.” Not only the stone must bea 
bouncer, a chermadion, with some of 
the properties (we believe) marking a 
good cricket-ball, but it ought to be 
éxesoess—such is the Homeric epithet of 
eudearment, his caressing description 
of a good brainer, viz. splinting, jagged. 

This fact of the chermadic weight 
attached to the good war-stone ex- 
plains, as Mr Mure ingeniously re- 
marks, a simile of Homer’s, which 
ought to have been pure nonsense for 
Pope and Cowper ; viz. that in de- 
scribing a dense mist, such as we 
foolishly imagine peculiar to our own 
British climate, and meaning to say 
that a man could scarcely desery an 
object somewhat a-head of his own 
station, he says, tosooy tis r’emsacvoces 
Goov rem: Away inot: so far does man 
see as he hurls a stone. Now, in the 
skirmish of ‘ bickering,” this would 
argue no great limitation of eyesight. 
«© Why, man, how far would you see? 
Would you see round acorner?” “A 
shot of several hundred yards,” says 
Mr Mure, “ were no great feat for a 
country lad well skilled in the art of 
stone-throwing.” But this is not Ho- 
mer’s meaning—‘ The cloud of dust” 
(which went ‘before an army advan- 
cing, and which it is that Homer com- 
pares to a mist on the hills perplexing 
the shepherd) ‘‘ was certainly mach 
denser than to admit of the view ex- 
tending to such a distance. In the 
Homeric sense, as allusive to the 
hurling of the ponderous chermadion, 
the figure is correct and expressive.” 
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And here, as every where, we see the 
Horatian parenthesis upon Homer, as 
one, gui nil moliiur inepte, who never 
speaks vaguely, never wants a reason, 
and never loses sight of a reality, am- 
ply sustained. Here, then, is a local 
resource to the British tourist besides 
the imported one of the bull-dog. And 
it is remarkable that, except where 
the doys are pretervaturally audacious, 
a mere hiut uf the chermadion sufEces, 
Late in our own experience, tov late 
for glory, we made the discovery that 
ali dugs have a mysterious reverence 
for a trundliog stove. It calls off 
attention from the human object, and 
strikes alarm into the caitiff’s mind, 
He thinks the stone alive. Upon this 
hint we found that it was possible to 
improve: stooping down, we ** made 
believe” to jJaunch a stone, when, iu 
fact, we had none; and the effect 
generally followed. So well is this 
uuderstood in Greece, that, according 
to a popular opinion reported by Mr 
Mure, the prevailing habit in Grecian 
dogs, as well as bitches, of absenting 
themselves from church, grows out of 
the frequent bowings and genuflexions 
practised in the course of the service. 
The congregation, one and all, simul- 
taneously stoop; the doy’s wickedness 
has made him well acquainted with 
the meaning of that act: itis a symbol 
but too significant to his conscience ; 
and he takes to his heels with the be- 
lief that a whole salvo of 101 cher- 
madia are fastening on his devoted 
** hurdies.” 

Here, therefore, is a suggestion at 
once practically useful, and which 
furnishes more than one important 
elucidation to passages in Homer hi- 
therto uninteliigible. For the sake of 
one other such passage, we shall, be- 
fore dismissing the subj-ct, pause up- 
on a novel fact communicated by Mr 
Mure, which is equa'ly seasonable as 
a new Homeric light, and as a ser- 
viceable hint in a situation of extre- 
mity. 

In the passage already quoted under 
Pope’s version from Odyssey, xiv. 
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29, what is the meaning of that sin- 
gular couplet-— 


“Down sate the sage: and cautious to 
withstand, 

Let fali the offensive truncheon from his 
hand.” * 


Mr Mure's very singular explana- 
tion will remind the naturalist of 
sumething resembling it in the habits 
of buffaloes. Dampier mentions a 
case, which he witnessed in sume is} 
aud with a Malay population, where 
a herd of buffaloes coutinued to de- 
scribe concentrie circles, by coutinu- 
ally narrowing around a party of 
sailors ; and at last submitted only to 
the control of children nut tuo far be- 
yond the state of infancy. The white 
breed of wild cattle, once so well- 
known at Lord Tankerville’s in Nor- 
thumberland, and at ove point in the 
south-west of Scotland, had a similar 
instinct for regulating the fury of their 
own attack: but it was understood 
that when the final circle had been 
woven, the spell was perfect ; and that 
the herd would “do business” most 
effectually. As respects the Homeric 
case, ‘* 1,” (says Mr Mure,) * am pro- 
bably not the only reader who has 
been puzzled to understand the object 
of this manceuvre” (the sitting down) 
*‘on the part of the hero. I was first 
led to appreciate its full value in the 
following manner:—At Argos one 
evening, at the table of General 
Gordon,” (then commanding-in-chief 
throughout the Morea, and the best 
historian of the Greek revolution, but 
who subsequently resigned, and died 
in the spring of 1841, at his seat in 
Aberdeenshire,) ‘‘ the conversation 
happened to turn, as it frequeutly does 
where tourists are in company, on 
this very subject of the nuasber and 
fierceness of the Grecian dogs ; when 
one of the company remarked that he 
knew of a very simple expedient for 
appeasing their fury. Happening on 
a journey to miss his road, and being 
overtaken by darkness, he sought re- 
fuge for the night at a pastoral set- 





* As respects the el-gance of this translation, there is good reason to warn the reader 
—that much of the Odyssey was let off by contract, like any poor-house proposal for 
* clods” and “ stickings ” of beef, to low undertakers, such as Broome and Fenton, 
Considering the ample fortune which Pope drew from the whole work, we have often 
been struck by the inexplicable indulgence with which this scandalous partition is treated 
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tlement by the wayside. As he ap- 
proached, the dogs rushed out upon 
him; and the consequences might 
have been serious, had he not been 
rescued by an old shepherd, (the Eu- 
meus of the fold,) who, after pelting 
off his assailants, gave him a hospita- 
ble reception in his hut. The guest 
made some remark on the zeal of his 
dogs, and on the danger to which he 
had been exposed from their attack, 
The old man replied “ that it was his 
own fault, from not taking the custo- 
mary precaution in such an emergen- 
cy; that he ought to have stopped, 
and sate down until some person came 
to protect him.”” Here we have the 
very act of Ulysses; with the neces- 
sary circumstance that he laid aside 
his arms ; after which, the two par- 
ties were under a provisional treaty. 
And Adam Smith's doubtful assump- 
tion that dogs are incapable of ex- 
change, or reciprocal understanding, 
seems still more doubtful. As this 
expedient was new to the traveller, 
“he made some further enquiries ; 
and was assured that, if any person in 
such a predicament will simply seat 
himself on the ground, laying aside 
his weapon of defence, the dogs will 
also squat in a circle round him; that, 
as long as he remains quiet, they will 
follow his example; but that, as soon 
as he rises and moves forward, they 
will renew their assault. This story, 
though told without the least reference 
to the Odyssey, at once brought 
home to my own mind the scene at 
the fold of Eumeus with the most 
vivid reality. The existence of the 
custom was confirmed by other per- 
sons present, from their own obserya- 
tion or experience.” Yet, what if 
the night were such as is often found 
even in Southern Greece during win- 
ter—a black frost; and that all the 
belligerents were found in the morn- 
ing symmetrically grouped as petri- 
factions? However, here again we 
have the Homer qui nil molitur inepte, 
who addressed a people of known ha- 
bits. Yet guere—as a matter of some 
moment for Homeric disputes—were 
these habits of Ionian colonies, or ex- 
clusively of Greece Proper ? 

But enough of the repulsive features 
in Greek travelling. We, for our part, 
have endeavoured to meet them with 
remedies both good and novel. Now 
let us turn to a different question. 
What are the positive attractions of 
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Greece? What motives are there to 
a tour so costly? What are the Pros, 
supposing the Cons dismissed? This 
is a more difficult question than is 
imagined : so difficult, that most peo- 
ple set out without waiting for the an- 
swer: they travel first, and leave to 
providential contingencies the chance 
that, on a review of the tour in its 
course, some adequate motive may 
suggest itself. Certainly it may be 
said, that the word Greece already in 
itself contains an adequate motive; 
and we do not deny thata young man, 
full of animal ardour and high classi- 
cal recollections, may, without blame, 
give way tothe mere instincts of wan- 
dering. It is a fine thing to bundle 
up your traps at an hour's warning, 
and fixing your eye upon some bright 
particular star, to say—* I will travel 
after thee : I will have no other mark: 
I will chase thy rising or thy set- 
ting :” that is, on Mr Wordsworth’s 
hint derived from a Scottish lake, to 
move on a general object of stepping 
westwards, or stepping eastwards. But 
there are few men qualified to travel, 
who stand in this free “unhoused” 
condition of license to spend money, 
to lose time, or to court peril. In ba- 
lancing the pretensions of different 
regions to a distinction so costly as an 
effectual tour, money it is, simply the 
consideration of cost, which furnishes 
the chief or sole ground of administra- 
tion; having but £100 disposable in 
any one summer, a man finds his field 
of choice circumscribed at once: and 
rare is the household that can allow 
twice that sum annually. He contents 
himself with the Rhine, or possibly, if 
more adventurous, he may explore the 
passes of the Pyrenees ; he may un- 
thread the mazes of romantic Au- 
vergne, or make a stretch even to the 
Western Alps of Savoy. 

But, for the Mediterranean, and es- 
pecially for the Levant—these he re- 
signs to richer men ; to those who can 
command from three to five hundred 
pounds. And next, having submitted 
to this preliminary limitation of radius, 
he is guided in selecting from what 
remains by some indistinct prejudice 
of his early reading. Many are they 
in England who start with a blind 
faith, inherited from Mrs Radcliffe’s 
romances, and thousands beside, that, 
in Southern France or in Italy, from 
the Milanese down to the furthest 
nook of the Sicilies, it is physically 
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impossible for the tourist to go wrong. 
And thus it happens, that a spectacle, 
somewhat painful to good sense, is 
annually renewed of confiding house- 
holds leaving a real Calabria in Mont- 
gomeryshire or Devonshire, for dreary 
sunburned flats in Bavaria, in Pro- 
vence, in Languedoe, or in the ** Le- 
gations” of the Papal territory. “ Vin- 
tagers,” at a distance, how romantic a 
sound! Hops—on the other hand— 
how mercenary, nay, how culinary, by 
the feeling connected with their use, 
or their taxation! Arcadian shepherds 
again, or Sicilian from the “bank of 
delicate Galesus,” can these be other 
than poetic? The hunter of the Al- 
pine ibex—can he be other than pic- 
turesque? A sandled monk mysteri- 
ously cowled, and in the distance, 
(but be sure of ¢iat !) a band of rob- 
bers reposing at noon amidst some 
Salvator-Rosa- looking solitudes of 
Calabria—how often have such ele- 
ments, semi-consciously grouped, and 
flashing upon the indistinct mirrors 
lighted up by early reading, seduced 
English good sense into undertakings 
terminating in angry disappointment! 
We acknowledge that the English are 
the only nation under this romantic 
delusion: but so saying, we pronounce 
a very mixed censure upon our coun- 
try. In itself, it is certainly a folly, 
which other nations (Germany ex- 
cepted) are not above, but below: a 
folly which presupposes a most re- 
markable distinction for our literature, 
significant in a high moral degree. 
The plain truth is—that Southern Eu- 
rope has no romance in its household 
literature ; has not an organ for com- 
prehending what it is that we mean 
by Radeliffian romance. The old an- 
cestral romance of knightly adventure, 
the Sangréal, the Round Table, &c., 
exists for Southern Europe as an an- 
tiquarian subject ; or, if treated es- 
thetically, simply as a subject adapted 
to the ludicrous. And the secondary 
romance of our later literature is to 
the south unintelligible. No French- 
man, Spaniard, or Italian, at all com- 
prehends the grand poetic feeling em- 
ployed and nursed by narrative fic- 
tions through the last seventy years in 
England, though connected by us 
with their own supposed scenery. 
Generally, in speaking of Southern 
Europe, it may be affirmed that the 
idea of heightening any of the grander 
passions by association with the sha- 
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dowy and darker forms of natural 
scenery, heaths, mountainous recesses, 
‘¢ forests drear,’’ or the sad desolation 
of a silent sea-shore, of the desert, or 
of the ocean, is an idea not developed 
amongst them, nor capable of com. 
bining with their cerious feelings. By 
the evidence of their literature, viz. of 
their poetry, their drama, their no- 
vels, it is an interest to which the 
whole race is deaf and blind. A 
Frenchman or an Italian (for the Ita- © 
lian, in many features of Gallic insen- 
sibility, will be found ultra-Gallican) 
can understand a state in which the 
moving principle is sympathy with the 
world of conscience. Not that his 
own country will furnish him with 
any grand exemplification of such an 
interest; but, merely as a human be- 
ing, he cannot escape froma certain de- 
greeofhuman sympathy withthe dread 
tumults going on in that vast theatre 
—a conscience-haunted mind. So far 
he stands on common ground; but 
how this mode of shedding terror can 
borrow any alliance from chapels, 
from ruins, from monastic piles, from 
Inquisition dungeons inscrutable to 
human justice, or dread confessionals, 
—all this is unfathomably mysterious 
to Southern Europe. The Southern 
imagination is passively and abjectly 
dependant on social interests; and 
these must conform to modern types. 
Hence, partly, the reason that only the 
British travel. The German is gene. 
rally too poor. The Frenchman de- 
sires nothing but what he finds at 
home: having Paris at hand, why 
should he seek an inferior Paris in dis- 
tant lands? To an Englishman this 
demur could seldom exist. He may 
think, and, with introductions into the 
higher modes of aristocratic life, he 
may know that London and St Peters- 
burg are far more magnificent capitals 
than Paris; but that will not repel his 
travelling instincts. A superior Lon- 
don he does not credit or desire; but 
what he seeks is not a superior, it is a 
different, life ;—not new degrees of 
old things, but new hinds of experi- 
ence are what he asks. His scale of 
conception is ampler ; whereas, gene- 
rally, the Frenchman is absorbed into 
one ideal. Why else is it, that, 
after you have allowed for a few 
Frenchmen carried of necessity into 
foreign lands by the diplomatic con- 
cerns of so vast a country, and for a 
few artists travelling in quest of 
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gain or improvement, we hear of no 
French travellers as a class? And 
why is it that, except as regards 
Egypt, where there happens.to lurk a 
secret political object in reversion for 
France, German literature builds in 
its historic or antiquarian researches 
almost exclusively upon English tra- 
vellers ? Our travellers may happen 
or not to be professional ; but they are 
. never found travelling for professional 
objects. Some have been merchants 
or bankers, many have been ecclesi- 
astics; but neither commercial nor cle- 
rical or religious purposes have fur- 
nished any working motive, unless 
where, as express missionaries, they 
have prepared their readers to expect 
such a bias to their researches. Colo- 
nel Leake, the most accurate of tra- 
vellers, is a soldier; and in reviewing 
the field of Marathon, of Platea, and 
others deriving their interest from 
later wars, he makes a casual use of 
his soldiership. Captain Beaufort, 
again, as a sailor, uses his nautical 
skill where it is properly called for. 
But in the larger proportions of their 
works, even the professional are not 
professional ; whilst such is our aca- 
demic discipline, that all alike are 
scholars. And in this quality of me- 
rit the author before us holds a distin- 
guished rank. He is no artist, though 
manifesting the eye learned in art and 
in landscape. He is not professionally 
a soldier; he is so only by that second- 
ary tie which, in our island, connects 
the landed aristocracy with the landed 
militia; yet though not, in a techni- 
cal sense, military, he disputes, with 
such as are, difficult questions of Greek 
martial history. Heis no regular agri- 
culturist, yet he conveys a good ge- 
neral impression of the Greek condi- 
tion with relation to landed wealth or 
landed skill, as modified at this mo- 
ment by the unfortunate restraints on 
a soil handed over, in its best parts, by 
a Turkish aristocracy that had en- 
grossed them, toa Bavarian that can- 
not use them. In short, Mr Mure is 
simply a territorial gentleman ; ele- 
vated enough to have stood a contest 
for the representation of a great Scot- 
tish county ; of general information ; 
and, in particular, he is an excellent 
Greek scholar; which latter fact we 
gather, not from any thing we have 
heard, but from these three indications 
meeting together ;—1. That his ver- 
bal use of Greek, in trying the true 
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meaning of names, (such as Mycene, 
the island of Asteris, &c.,) is original 
as well as accurate. 2. That his dis- 
play of reading (not volunteered or 
selected, but determined by accidents 
of local suggestion) is ample. 3. 
That the frugality of his Greek cita- 
tions is as remarkable as their perti- 
nence. He is never tempted into trite 
references ; nor ever allows his page 
to be encumbered by more of such 
learning than is severely needed. 

With regard to the general motives 
for travelling, Ais for Greece had na- 
turally some relation to his previous 
reading ; but perhaps an occasional 
cause, making his true motives ope- 
rative, may have been his casual prox- 
imity to Greece at starting—for he 
was then residing in Italy. Others, 
however, amongst those qualified to 
succeed him, wanting this advantage, 
will desire some positive objects of a 
high value, in a tour both difficult as 
regards hardships, costly, and too te- 
dious, even with the aids of steam, for 
those whose starting point is England. 
These objects, real or imaginary, in a 
Greek tour, co-extensive with the new 
limits of Greek jurisdiction, let us now 
review :— 


I. The Greek People.—Itis with a 
view to the Greeks personally, the 
men, women, and children, who in 
one sense at least, viz. as occupants of 
the Greek soil, represent the ancient 
classical Greeks, that the traveller will 
undertake this labour. Representa- 
tives in one sense! Why, how now? 
are they not such in all senses? Do 
they not trace their descent from the 
classical Greeks?’ We are sorry to 
say not ; or in so doubtful a way, that 
the interest derived from that source 
is too languid to sustain itself against 
the opposing considerations. Some 
authors have peremptorily denied that 
one drop of genuine Grecian blood, 
transmitted from the countrymen of 
Pericles, now flows in the veins of any 
Greek subject. Falmereyer, the Ger- 
man, is at the head (we believe) of 
those who take that view. And many 
who think Falmereyer in excess, make 
these unpleasant concessions ; viz. Ist, 
that in Athens and throughout Attica, 
where, by special preference, one 
would wish to see the Grecian cast of 
face predominating, there, to a single 
family almost, you may affirm all to 
be Albanian. Well; but what is Al- 
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banian? For the Albanian race, 
as having its headquarters in re- 
gions once undoubtedly occupied by 
a Greek race, Epirus, for instance, 
Acarnania, &c., may still be Grecian 
by descent: but unfortunately it is 
not so. The Albanians are no more 
Grecian, and notoriously no more re- 
present the old legitimate Greeks, 
who thumped the Persians and whom 
the Romans thumped, than the mo- 
dern English represent the Britons, 
or the modern Lowland Scotch repre- 
sent the Scoti, of the centuries imme- 
diately following the Christian era. 
Both English and Lowland Scotch, 
for the first five centuries after the 
Christian era, were ranging the fo- 
rests of north Germany or of southern 
Sweden. The men who fought with 
Czesar, if now represented at all, are 
so in Wales, in Cornwall, or other 
western recesses of the island. And 
the Albanians are held to be a Scla- 
vonic race—such at least is the acere- 
dited theory ; so that modern Greece 
is connected with Russia, not merely 
by the bond of a common church, but 
also by blood, since the Russian people 
is the supreme branch of the Sclavo- 
nic race. This is the first concession 
made which limits any remnant of the 
true Greek blood to parts of the an- 
cient Hellas not foremost in general 
interest, nor most likely to be visited. 

A second is, that, if any claim to a 
true Grecian descent does exist exten- 
sively, it must be looked for amongst 
Mahometan clans, descended from re- 
negades of former days, now con- 
founded with other Mussulmans eject- 
ed from Greece, and living in Thrace, 
or other regions under the Sultan’s 
sceptre. But even here the purity of 
the descent is in the last degree un- 
certain. 

This case is remarkable. From the 
stationary character of all things in 
the East, there was a probability be- 
forehand, that several nations—as in 
particular, four that we will mention: 
the Greeks, the Egyptians, the Per- 
sians, the Affghans—should have pre- 
sented the same purity of descent, 
untainted by alien blood, which we 
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find in the children of Ishmael, and 
the children of his half-brother the 
patriarch Isaac. Yet, in that case, 
where would have been the miracu- 
lous unity of race predicted for these 
two nations exclusively by the Scrip- 
tures? The fact is, the four nations 
mentioned have been so profoundly 
changed by deluges of foreign con- 
quest or foreign intrusion, that at this 
day, perhaps, no solitary individual 
could be found, whose ancestral line 
had not been confounded with other 
bloods. The Arabs only and the 
Jews, are under no suspicion of this 
hybrid mixture. Vast deserts, which 
insulate one side of the Arabian pen- 
insula; the sea, which insulates the 
other sides, have, with other causes, 
preserved the Arab blood from all 
general attaint of its purity. Cere- 
monies, institutions, awful scruples of 
conscience, and through many cen- 
turies, misery and legal persecution, 
have maintained a still more impass- 
able gulf between the Jews and 
other races. Spain is the only Chris. 
tian land where the native blood was 
at any time intermingled with the 
Jewish; and hence one cause for the 
early vigilance of the Inquisition in 
that country more than elsewhere ; 
hence also the horror of a Jewish 
taint in the Spanish hidalgo ; Judaism 
masquing itself in Christianity, was so 
keenly suspected, or so haughtily dis- 
claimed, simply because so largely it 
existed. It was, however, under a 
very peculiar state of society, that, 
even during an interval, and in a cor- 
ner, Jews could have intermarried 
with Christians. Generally, the in- 
tensity of reciprocal hatred, long op- 
pressive upon the one side, deep de- 
gradation upon the other, perpetuated 
the alienation, had the repulsion of 
creeds even relaxed. Aud hence, at 
this day, the intense purity of the 
Jewish blood, through probably more 
than six millions of individuals. 

But with respect to the Grecians, 
as no barrier has ever existed between 
them and any other* race than the 
Turks, and these only in the shape of 
religious scruples, which on one side 


* Some will urge the intolerance of the Greeks for Christians of the Latin church. 
But that did not hinder alliances, and ambitious attempts at such alliances, with their 
Venetian masters in the most distinguished of the Greek houses. Witness the infernal 
atrocities by which the Venetian government avenged at times, what they viewed as 


unpardonable presumption. See their own records. 
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had the highest political temptation to 
give way, there was no pledge stronger 
than individual character, there could 
be no national or corporate pledge, 
for the maintenance of this insulation. 
As therefore, in many recorded cases, 
the strongest barrier (viz. that against 
Mahometan alliances) is known to 
have given way, as in other cases in- 
numerable, but forgotten, it must be 
presumed to have given way; this 
inference follows, viz. that if any where 
the Grecian blood remains in purity, 
the fact will be entirely without evi- 
dence; and for us, the result will be 
the same as if the fact had no exist- 
ence. Simply as a matter of curio- 
sity, if our own opinion were asked as 
to the probability, that in any situa- 
tion a true Greek-blooded population 
yet survives at this day, we should 
answer that, if any where, it will be 
found in the most sterile of the Greek 
islands. Yet, even there the bare pro- 
bability of such a result wiil have 
been open to many disturbances ; and 
especially, if the island happen to be 
much in the way of navigators, or the 
harbours happen to be convenient, or 
if it happen to furnish a good stage in 
a succession of stages, (according to 
the ancient usages of Mediterranean 
seamanship,) or if it possessed towns 
containing accumulations of provisions 
or other stores, or offered good water- 
ing-places; under any of these en- 
dowments, an island might be tempt- 
ing to pirates, or to roving adven- 
turers, or to remote overpeopled parts 
of Italy, Africa, Asia Minor, &c.; in 
short, to any vicious city where but 
one man amongst the poorer classes 
knew the local invitations to murder- 
ous aggressions. Under so many con. 
tingencies operative through so many 
centuries, and revolutions so vast upon 
nations so multiplied, we believe that 
even a poor unproductive soil is no 
absolute pledge for non-molestation 
to the most obscure of recesses. 

For instance, the poorest district of 
the large island Crete, might (if any 
could) be presumed to have a true 
Greek population. There is little to 
be found in that district beyond the 
means of bare subsistence ; and (con- 
sidering the prodigious advantages of 
the ground for defensive war) little to 
be looked for by an invader but hard 
knocks, “more kicks than halfpence,” 
so long as there was any indigenous 
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population to stand up and kick. But 
often it must have happened in a course 
of centuries, that plague, small-pox, 
cholera, the sweating-sickness, or 
other scourges of universal Europe 
and Asia, would absolutely depopu- 
late a region no larger than an island ; 
as in fact, within our brief knowledge 
of the New Hollanders, has happened 
through small-pox alone, to entire 
tribes of those savages; and, upon a 
scale still more awful, to the Ameri- 
can Indians. In such cases, mcre 
strangers would oftentimes enter upon 
the lands as a derelict. The Sfakians 
in that recess of Crete which we have 
noticed, are not supposed by scholars 
to be a true Grecian race; nor do we 
account them such. And one reason 
of our own, superadded to the eom- 
mon reasons against allowing a Greek 
origin, is this:—The Sfakians area 
large-limbed, fine-looking race, more 
resembling the Wallachians whom we 
have already noticed, than the other 
races of Crete, or the other Greek 
islanders; and, like the Wallachians, 
are often of colossal stature. But the 
classical Greeks, we are pretty cer- 
tain, were a race of little men. We 
have more arguments than one for 
this belief. But one wiil be sufficient. 


. That Athenian painter, who recorded 


the battle of Marathon in fresev upon 
the walls of a portico, was fined for 
representing the Persians as conspi- 
cuously taller than the Greeks, But 
why ?—why should any artist have 
ascribed such an advantage to the 
enemy, unless because it was a fact ? 
What plausible motive, other than the 
notoriety of the fact, can be imagined 
in the painter? In reality, this artist 
proceeded on a general rule amongst 
the Greeks, and a rule strictly, if not 
almost superstitiously observed, and 
of ancient establishment, which was, 
that all conquerors in any contest, or 
at any games, olympic, or whatsoever 
they might be, were memorialized by 
statues exactly representing the liy- 
ing man in the year of victory, taken 
even with their personal defects. The 
dimensions were preserved with such 
painful fidelity, as though the object 
had been to collect and preserve for 
posterity, a series from every ge- 
neration, of those men who might 
be presumed by their trophies to 
have been the models by natural pre- 
figuration for that particular gym- 
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nastic accomplishment in which they 
had severally excelled. [See the 
Acad, des Inscriptions, about the 
year 1725.] At the time of Mara- 
thon, fought against the Lieutenant 
of Darius, the Olympic games had 
existed for two hundred years, minus 
thirteen; and at the closing battle of 
Platza, fought against the Lieutenant 
of Xerxes, for two hundred, minus 
only two. During all this period, it 
is known for certain, perhaps even 
from far older times, that this rule of 
exact portraiture, a rigid demand for 
duplicates or fac-similes of the indi- 
vidual men, had prevailed in Greece. 
The enormous amount of Persian 
corpses buried by the Greeks, (or 
perhaps by Persian prisoners,) in the 
Polyandrium on the field of battle, 
would be measured and observed by 
the artists against the public applica- 
tion for their services. And the 
armour of those select men-at-arms, 
or 6zallas, who had regular suits of 
armour, would remain for many cen- 
turies suspended as consecrated xya- 
éyuure in the Grecian temples; so 
that Greek artists would never want 
sure records of the Persian dimensions. 
Were it not for this rule, applied 
sternly to all real conflicts, it might 
have been open to imagine that the 
artist had exaggerated the persons of 
the enemy by way of exalting to pos- 
terity the terrors which their ances- 
tors had faced; a more logical vanity 
than that inverse artifice imputed to 
Alexander, of burying in the Punjaub 
gigantic mangers and hyperbolical 
suits of armour, under the conceit of 
impressing remote ages with a roman- 
tic idea of the bodily proportions in 
the men and horses composing the 
élite of the Macedonian army. This 
was the true secret for disenchanting 
the martial pretensions of his army. 
Were you indeed such colossal men ? 
In that case, the less is your merit; 
of which most part belongs manifestly 
to a physical advantage: and in the 
ages of no gunpowder the advantage 
was less equivocal than it is at pre- 
sent. In the other direction, the logic 
of the Greek artist who painted Ma- 
rathon is more cogent. The Persians 
were numerically superior, though 
doubtless this superiority has been 
greatly exaggerated, not wilfully so 
much as from natural mistakes inci- 
dent to the Oriental composition of 
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armies; and still more on the Grecian 
side, from extreme inaccuracy in the 
original reports, which was so great 
that even Herodotus, who stood re- 
moved from Platea at the time of 
commencing his labours by pretty 
much the same interval as we in 1842 
from Waterloo, is rightly observed by 
Colonel Leake ( Travels in Greece) to 
have stated to him the Greek numbers 
on the great day of Platea, rather 
from the basis of fixed rateable con- 
tingents which each state was bound 
to furnish, than of any positive return 
that he could allege. However, on 
the whole, it seems undeniable that 
even at Plateea, much more at Mara- 
thon, the Persians had the advantage 
in numbers. If, besides this numerical 
advantage, they had another in quali- 
ties of bodily structure, the inference 
was the greater to the Grecian merit. 
So far from slighting a Persian ad- 
vantage which really existed, a Greek 
painter might rather be suspected of 
inventing one which did not. We 
apprehend, however, that he invented 
nothing. For, besides that subsequent 
intercourse with Persians would have 
defeated the effect of his representa- 
tion had it reposed on a fiction, it is 
known that the Greeks did not rightly 
appreciate tallness. ‘ Procerity,” to 
use Dr Johnson’s stately word in 
speaking of the stately Prussian re- 
giment, was underrated in Greece; 
perhaps for this reason, that in some 
principal gymnastic contests, running, 
leaping, horsemanship, and chariot- 
eering, it really was a disadvantage. 
And hence possibly arose a fact which 
has been often noticed with surprise ; 
viz. that the legendary Hercules was 
never delineated by the Greek artists 
as more than an athletic man of the 
ordinary standard with respect to 
height and bulk. The Greek imagi- 
nation was extravagantly mastered by 
physical excellence; this is proved by 
the almost inconceivable value attach- 
ed to gymnastic merit. Nowhere, 
except in Greece, could a lyrical 
enthusiasm have been made available 
in such a service. But amongst phy- 
sical qualities they did not adequately 
value that of lofty stature. At all 
events, the rule of portraiture—the 
whole portrait and nothing but the 
portrait—which we have mentioned 

as absolute for Greece, coerced the 

painter into the advantageous distinc- 
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tion for the Persians which we have 
mentioned. And this rule, as servile 
to the fact, is decisive for the Greek 
proportions of body in comparison 
with the Persian. 

' But were not some tribes amongst 
the Greeks celebrated for their sta- 
ture? Yes; the Daulians, for in- 
stance, both men and women: and in 
some modern tourist we remember a 
distinction of the same kind claimed 
for the present occupants of Daulis. 
But the ancient claim had reference 
only to the Grecian scale. Tall, were 
they? Yes, but tall for Grecians. 
The Romans were possibly a shade 
taller than the Greeks, but they also 
were a little race of men. This is 
certain. And, if a man were incau- 
tious enough to plead in answer the 
standard of the modern Italians, who 
are often both tall and athletic, he 
must be reminded, that to Tramon- 
tanes, in fact, such as Goths, Heruli, 
Seyrra, Lombards, and other tribes 
of the Rhine, Lech, or Danube, 
Italy is indebted for the improved 
breed of her carcasses. Man, instead 
of degenerating according to the 
scandalous folly of books, very slowly 
improves every where; and the car- 
casses of the existing generation, 
weighed off, million for million, against 
the carcasses of any pre-Christian ge- 
neration, we feel confident would be 
found to have the advantage by many 
thousands of stones [the butchers’ 
stone is § lbs.] upon each million. 
And universally the best prima facie 
title to a pure Greek descent will be 
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an elegantly formed (but somewhat 
under-sized) person, with a lively, ani- 
mated, and intelligent physiognomy ; 
of which last may be said, that, if 
never in the highest sense rising to 
the noble, on the other hand, it never 
sinks to the brutal. At Liverpool we 
used to see in one day many hundreds 
of Greek sailors from all parts of the 
Levant ; these were amongst the most 
probable descendants from the chil- 
dren of Ion or of C&olus, and the 
character of their persons was what 
we describe—short but symmetrical 
figures, and faces, upon the whole, 
delicately chiselled. These men ge- 
nerally came from the Greek islands. 

Meantime, what is Mr Mure’s opi- 
nion upon this much-vexed question ? 
Into the general problem he declines 
to enter; not, we may be sure, from 
want of ability to treat it with novelty 
and truth. But we collect that he 
sees no reason for disputing the gene- 
ral impression, that an Albanian or 
hybrid population is mainly in pos- 
session of the soil, and that perhaps 
he would say, /is est de paupere regno ; 
for, if there is no beauty concerned in 
the decision, nor any of the quality of 
physical superiority, the less seems 
the value of the dispute. To appro- 
priate a set of plain faces, to identify 
the descent of ordinary bodies, seems 
labour lost. And in the race now 
nominally claiming to be Grecian, 
Mr Mure evidently finds only plain 
faces, and ordinary bodies. Those, 
whom at any time he commends for 
beauty or other advantages of per- 
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* It may be remarked, as a general prevailing tendency amongst the great Italian 








masters of painting, that there is the same conspicuous Jeaning to regard the gigantic 
as a vulgar straining after effect. Witness St Pau! before Agrippa, and St Paul at 
Athens; Alexander the Great, or the Archangel Michael. Nowhere throughout the 
whole world is the opposite defect carried to a more intolerable excess than amongst 
the low (but we regret to add—and in all but the very highest) of London artists. 
Many things, which the wretched Von Raumer said of English art, were abominable 
and malicious falsehoods; circulated not for London, but for Berlin and Dresden, 
where English engravers and English landscape-painters are too justly prized by the 
wealthy purchasers not to be hated by the needy sellers. Indeed, to hear Von Raumer’s 
account of our water-colour exhibitions, you would suppose that such men as Turner, 
Dewint, Prout, and many others, had no merit whatever, and no name except in Lon- 
don. Raumer is not an honest man. But had he fixed his charges on the book- 
decorators amongst us, what an unlimited field for ridicule the most reasonable! In 
most sentimental poems, the musing young gentlemen and Jadies usually run to seven 
and eight feet high. And ina Jate popular novel connected with the Tower of London, 
by Mr Ainsworth, [which really pushes its falsifications of history to an unpardonable 
length, as e.g. in the case of the gentle victim lady Jane Grey,] the Spanish ambassa- 
dor seems to us at least fourteen feet high ; and his legs meant for some ambassador 
who happened to be twenty-seven feet high, 
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son, are tribes confessedly alien; 
and, on the other hand, with respect 
to those claiming to be Greek, he 
pronounces a pointed condemnation 
by disparaging their women. It is 
notoriously a duty of the female sex 
to be beautiful, if they can, with a 
view to the recreation of us males— 
whom Lily’s Grammar affirms to be 
** of the worthier gender.” Sitting at 
breakfast, (which consisted “ of red 
herrings and Gruyére cheese,”) upon 
the shore of Megara, Mr Mure beheld 
the Megarensian lasses mustering in 
force for a general ablution of the 
Megarensian linen. The nymphs had 
not turned out upon the usual prin- 
ciples of feminine gatherings— 


“ Spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur 
ut ipse ;” 


and yet, between them, the two par- 
ties reciprocated the functions. Each 
to the other was a true spectacle. A 
long Scotchman, 


** Qui sicca solus secum spatiatur arena,” 


and holding in his dexter mauley a 
red herring, whilst a white table-cloth 
(the centre of his motions) would pro- 
claim some mysterious rite, must to 
the young ladies have seemed a mer- 
man suddenly come up from the sea 
without sound of conch ; whilst to him 
the large deputation from female Me- 
gara furnished an extra theatre for the 
inspection of Greek beauty. There 
was no river mouth visible, the opera- 
tion being performed in the briny sea 
itself; and, so far from this being 
unusual, Mr Mure notices it as a 
question of embarrassment to the men 
of Plutarch’s age, why the Phceacian 
princess in the Odyssey did mot wash in 
the sea, but mysteriously preferred the 
river, (Sympos. I. qu. 9;) but, as to 
rig fe says Mr Mg, “ I looked in 
vain for a figure, which, either as to 
face or form, could claim even a remote 
resemblance to Nausicadé. Themodern 
Greek women indeed appeared to me, 
upon the whole, about the most iil- 
favoured I have met with in any 
country.” And it attests the self- 
consistency of Mr Mure, that in Ara- 
cova, the only place where he notices 
the women as having any pretensions 
to beauty, he and others agree that 
their countenances are not true to the 
national type ; they are generally re- 
puted to offer something much nearer 
to the bloom and the enbonpoint of 
female rustics in Germany ; and, ac- 
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cordingly, itis by the Bavarian officers 
of King Otho’s army that these fair 
Aracovites have been chiefly raised 
into celebrity. We cannot imme- 
diately find the passage in Mr Mure’s 
book relating to Aracova; but we 
remember that, although admitting 
the men to be a tolerably handsome 
race, he was disappointed in the fe- 
males. Tail they ure, and stout, but 
not, he thinks, beautiful. 

Yet, in dismissing this subject of 
personal appearance as the most plausi- 
ble test now surviving for the claim of 
a pure Greek descent, we must not 
forget to explain—that it is far from 
our design to countenance the hypo- 
thesis of any abrupt supersession, at 
any period or by any means, to the old 
Grecian blood. The very phrase of 
‘‘ national type,” which we used in the 
last paragraph, and the diffusion of a 
language essentially Greek, argue at 
once a slow and gradational transition 
of the population into its present phy- 
sical condition. Mr Mure somewhere 
describes, as amongst the character- 
istics of the present race, swarthiness 
and leanness. These we suspect to 
have been also characteristics of the old 
original ton d'apameibomenoi Greeks. 
{f so, the fact would seem to argue, 
that the changes after all had not been 
on a scale sufficient to obliterate the 
primitive type of Hellenic nature; 
whilst the existence of any diffused 
type marks a tendency to national 
unity, and shows that some one element 
has so much predominated as to fuse 
the rest into a homogeneous whole. 
Indeed, it is pretty certain that a 
powerful cross in any human breed, 
whatever effects it may have in other 
respects, leaves the intellect improved 
—if not in the very highest qualities, 
yet in mobility, activity, and pertina- 
city of attention. The Greek nation has 
also shown itself morally improved ; 
their revolutionary war evoked and 
tried, as in a furnace, the very finest 
qualities of courage, both adventurous 
and enduring ; and we heartily agree 
in the sentiment delivered so ably by. 

Mr Mure, that the struggles of these 
poor shepherds and herdsmen, driven 
into caves and thickets, and having no 
great rallying principle but the banner 
of the Cross against the Crescent, 
were as much more truly sublime in 
suffering and in daring, than the clas- 
sical struggles against the Persians, as 
they are and will be more obscure in 
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the page of general history. Wedonot 
at all question great stamina and noble 
elements in the modern Greek charac- 
ter—generations of independence will 
carry this character to excellence ; but 
still we affirm, that he who looks for 
direct descendants from the race of 
Miltiades, Pericles, or Epaminondas, 
is likely to be disappointed ; and most 
disappointed in that Athens, which for 
all of us alike (as appealing to our ima- 
ginative feelings) still continues to be 
what it was for Cicero—true and very 
Greece; in which, therefore, of all cities 
locally recalling the classical times, we 
can least brook a disappointment. 

If not the people of Greece, is it 
then the NATURAL scENERY of Greece 
which can justify the tourist in this 
preference? Upon this subject it 
is difficult to dispute. What a man 
is likely to relish in scenery—what 
style or mode of the natural pic- 
turesque ; and secondly, what weight 
or value he will allow to his own pre- 
ferences—are questions exceedingly 
variable. And the latter of these 
questions is the more important ; for 
the objection is far less likely to arise 
against this mode of scenery or that, 
since every characteristic mode is re- 
lished as a change, than universally 
against all modes alike as adequate in- 
demnifications for the toils of travelling. 
Female travellers are apt to talk of 
‘“‘ scenery” as all in all, but men re- 
quire a social interest superadded. 
Mere scenery palls upon the mind, 
where it is the sole and ever-present 
attraction relied on. It should come 
unbidden and unthought of, like the 
warbling of birds, to sustain itself in 
power. And at feeding-time we ob- 
serve that men of all nations and lan- 
guages, Tros Tyriusve, grow savage, 
if, by a fine scene, you endeavour to 
make amends for a bad beef-steak. 
The scenery of the Himalaya will not 
‘“¢ draw houses” till it finds itself on a 
line of good hotels. 

This difference, noted above, be- 
tween the knowledge and the power 
of a scenery hunter may be often seen 
illustrated in the fields of art. How 
common is the old sapless connoisseur 
in pictures, who retains his learned 
eye and his distinguished skill, but 
whose sensibilities are as dry as 
summer dust to the interests of the 
art. On the other hand, daily you 


see young people whose hearts and 
soul are in the forests and the hills, 
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but for whom the eye is perfectly un- 
tutored. If, now, to the differences in 
this respect you add the extensive dif- 
ferences which prevail as to the kinds 
of scenery, it is easy to understand 
how rich in the materials for schism 
must be every party that starts up on 
the excitement of mere scenery. Some 
laud the Caucasus; some the northern 
andeastern valleys of Spain; some the 
Alpine scenery; some the Pyrenean. 
All these are different; and from all 
alike differs again what Mr Mure class- 
es as the classical character of scenery. 
For this, he thinks a regular educa- 
tion of the eye requisite. Such an 
education he himself had obtained 
from a residence in Italy. And, sub- 
ject to that condition, he supposes 
the scenery on the Eurotas (to the 
eastern side of the Peloponnesus) the 
most delightful in Europe. We know 
not. It may be so. For ourselves, 
the obscure sense of being or moving 
under a vast superincumbency of some 
great natural power, as of a mighty 
forest, or a trackless succession of 
mountainons labyrinths, has a charm 
of secret force far better than any dis- 
tinct scenes to which we are intro- 
duced. Such things ought not to be. 
But still so it is—that tours in search 
of the picturesque are peculiarly apt 
to break up in quarrels. Perhaps 
on the same principle which has 
caused a fact generally noticed, viz. 
that conchologists, butterfly-fanciers, 
&c., are unusually prone to com- 
mit felonies, because too little of a 
human interest circulates through 
their arid pursuits. The morbid ir- 
ritation accumulates until the amateur 
rushes out with a knife, lets blood in 
some quarter, and so restores his own 
connexion with the vitalities of human 
nature. In any case, we advise the 
Greek tourist to have at least two 
strings to his bow besides scenery. 
I1I.—Is it, then, the monuments of 
the antique, the memorials of Pericles 
and Phidias, which a man should seek 
in Greece? If so, no great use in 
going beyond Athens. Because, 
though more solemn images survive 
in other places, associated with powers 
more mysterious and ages more re- 
mote, as the gate of Lions at Mycene, 
or the relics yet standing (and per- 
haps to stand for ever) of Cyclopian 
cities, forms of art that for thousands 
of years have been dying away 
through dimness of outlines and ve- 
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getable overgrowth into forms of na- 
ture—yet in Athens only is there a 
great open museum of such monu- 
ments. The Athenian buildings, 
though none of them Homeric in point 
of origin, are old enough for us. 
Two-and-a-half millennia satisfy our 
grovelling aspirations. And Mr 
Mure himself, whilst insisting on their 
too youthful character, admits that 
they are *‘superior in number, variety, 
and elegance, to those which the 
united cities of Greece can now show.” 
Yet even these pure monuments have 
been ccombined with modern after- 
growths, as in the case of the Pro- 
pylea, of which multitudes doubt 
[Mr Mure in particular] whether they 
can now be detached from the con- 
nexion with effect. For more reasons 
than one, it will, perhaps, be advis- 
able to leave them in their present 
condition, and that is as hybrid as the 
population. But, with respect to 
Athenian buildings, it strikes our 
feelings—that finish and harmony are 
essential conditions to their effect. 
Ruins are becoming to Gothic build- 
ings—decay is there seen in a grace- 
ful form: but to an Attic building 
decay is more expressive of disease— 
it is scrofula; it is phagedenic ulcer. 
And unless the Bavarian Government 
can do more than is now held out or 
hoped, towards the restoration and 
disengagement of the public buildings 
surmounting the city, we doubt 
whether there will not be as much of 
pain as of an artist’s pleasure in a 
visit to the Athenian capital, though 
now raised to the rank of metropolis 
for universal Greece. 

IV. There are, however, mixed mo- 
numents, not artificial in their origin, 
but which gradually came to act upon 
the feelings as such from their use, 
and habitual connexion with human 
purposes. Such for instance is the 
Acro. Corinthus, of which Mr Mure 
says—that it “is by far the most 
striking object that I have ever seen, 
either abroad or at home. Neither 
the Acropolis of Athens, nor the 
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Larissa of Argos, nor even»Gibraltar, 
can enter into the remotest competi- 
tion with this gigantic citadel.” In- 
deed, when a man is aware of the 
impression produced by a perpendicu- 
lar rock even 600 feet high, he may 
judge of the stupendous effect from a 
citadel rising almost insulated in the 
centre of a plain, sloping to the sea, 
and ascending to the height of 1900 
feet. 

Objects of this class, together with 
the mournful Pelasgic remains, the 
ruins or ruined plans which point back 
to Egypt and to Pheenicia, these may 
serve as a further bribe to the tourist 
in Greece. Ifa collection of all the 
objects in every class, according to 
the best order of succession for the 
traveller, were arranged skilfully, we 
believe that a maritime circuit of 
Greece, with a few landings and short 
excursions, would bring the whole of 
what is first-rate within a brief period 
of weeks and an easy effort. As to 
the people, they will become more or 
less entitled to a separate interest, ac- 
cording to the improvement and im- 
proved popularity of their government. 
And upon that will depend much of 
the comfort, much even of the safety, 
to be looked for by tourists. The 
prospects at present are not brilliant. 
A government and a court, drawn from 
a needy aristocracy like the Bavarian, 
are not suited to a needy people, 
struggling with the difficulties of a 
new colony. However, we will hope 
for the best. And for the tourist in 
Greece as it is, perhaps Mr Mure’s 
work is the best fitted for popularity. 
He touches all things sufficiently, but 
exhausts none. And we add, very 
sincerely, this antithesis, as due to him, 
that of what may be ealled personal 
guides, or those who maintain a cur- 
rent of personal interest in their ad- 
ventures, or in the selecting from their 
private experience, he is the most 
learned; whilst of learned guides he 
is, in the sense explained, the most 
amusingly personal. 
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By Tae SKETCHER, 


Hymn To Mars. 


Mars, of obdurate power, that weighest down 
The chariot with thy strength ; and, glittering bright 
With golden helmet, the beleaguer’d town 
Savest, and lift’st up into heaven's light 

The burnish’d shield ; and with resistless might 
Of hand and heart unwearied, art the crown, 
Defence, and bulwark of th’ Olympian height. 
Parent of victory that doth glory earn, 

Of justice thou the ever-sure ally ; 

Against thine adversaries, strong and stern, 
Great leader of the perfect men and just : 

Thou centre of indomitable trust, 

Rolling thy fiery circlet through the sky, 

*Mid the seven wandering stars, thy steeds robust, 
The third course keeping as they blaze and fly. 

y Thou man’s best stay—giver of vigorous youth, 
Thou from above thy glory on me shed, 
Giving my days the sunshine of thy ruth ; 
Inspire thy wondrous daring, that I may 
Ward off the ills that lower upon my head, 

And take, with self-control, the manly part, 

To bend and break my stubborn will alway, 

And curb that worst temptation of the heart. 
Wrath and impetuous passion to restrain 

.Urging to conflicts—teach me to refrain, 

To do no wrong, that courage truest, best ; 

The laws of peace unbroken to maintain, 

Grant me, thou blessed, and be this the test, 

That I henceforth may breathe the quiet breath 

Of life, unscathed by foes, nor fear untimely death. 


Hymn To Diana. 


Muse, sing Diana, sister of Apollo, 
Twin-born, the virgin queen, with shaft and quiver. 
She, having bathed her steeds down in the bed 
Of Meles’ reedy river, 
Her golden chariot urged the track to follow 
That unto vine-embowering Clarus led. 
There in the leafy hollow 
Waited for her—her own far-darting brother, 
All with his silver bow he sat him down. 
Alike was their renown 
For arrowy skill, born of one glorious mother. 
Hail, goddess, all in heaven, ye fairest, hail! 
For you will I prepare due offering, 
If so my verse prevail. 
But, Dian, only now of thee I sing 
Ere o’er the spirit of my song a change 
Demand a wider range ; 
But now with thee begins my varying verse, 
That soon must other hymns and glories new rehearse. 
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Hymn To Minerva. 






To Pallas, town Protectress, the terrible, the strong, 

Of Athens queen and arbitress! I lift the growing song. 

She loves with Mars the battle’s din, the tumult and the shout, 

And cities waste without, within, the conflict and the rout. 
| She sends the armies forth to field, all trusting in her might, 

i And spreads around them there her shield, and brings them from the fight ; 
1 She makes them victors every where.—Hail, goddess, deign to bless 

Thy people us, for thine we are, with fortune and success! 


Hymn To Juno. 


I sing of Juno golden-throned, Heaven’s great immortal queen, 
Whom Rhea bore, right excellent in stature and in mien. 

The sister and the wife is she of mighty thundering Jove, 

Her all the blessed gods that dwell on broad Olympus love ; 
And she like reverence shares with him that rules o’er all above. 


Hymn To Ceres. 


Ceres, the bright-hair’d goddess, venerable, 
She, and her lovely daughter Proserpine, 

First claim my song; O save, for thou art able, 
Goddess, this state, and lead these hymns of mine ! 


Hymn To THE MoruHeEr or THE Gops. 


Daughter of heaven’s great potentate, 
Thou gracious Muse, my thoughts elate 
To such high sense, and better ken, 
That of all gods and of all men 

The mighty mother in due verse, 

And her fresh glory, I rehearse. 

The cymbal’s clash, the drums rebounding, 
The clang of trumpets shrill resounding ; 
The how] of wolves, the lion’s roar, 
That stalk the echoing mountains o’er, 
That shake the forests far and wide 

In all their depths of gloom untried, 

Are her delight. Hail, goddess, hail! 
And so let this my verse prevail, 

That all the queens in heaven that are, 
Joy in these hymns with thee may share. 





Hymn to Hercutes tHe Lion- HEARTED. 


Now will I sing of Hercules, the wondrous son of Jove, 
Whom fair Alemena bore to him, submitting to his love ; 
Nor of the earth-born race of men like him was ever one. 

It was in pleasant Thebes she gave to light this destined son, 
O’er many ways of land and sea a perilous course to run. 
Sent forth by stern ASgistheus, who vexed him full sore ; 
And many troublous things he did, and many such he bore; 
But now he dwells in all delight, and takes his glorions seat 
Upon Olympus’ snowy top, wich her of beauteous feet, 

Fair Hebe, his own wedded spouse. Hail, son of Jove, thou king, 
And give me virtue, and such bliss as doth from virtue spring ! 
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Hymn to Hermes. 


I sing of Hermes, Hermes th’ Argicide 
Cyllenian; nor less his care and pride, 

ith all her flocks, the pastoral Arcady: 
The gods’ most useful messenger was he. 
Born of the gentle Maia, first of love 
Twixt Atlas’ daughter and Saturnian’ Jove ; 
The modest Maia, for it pleased her not 
To be with blessed gods, but in a grot 
In cavernous shade she dwelt ; and thither came 
Saturnian Jove, and quench’d his amorous flame 
In the lull'd hour and secrecy of night, 
Shunning the ken of gods and mortal wight, 
That not a thing his joy might intercept: 
Sweet, then, the sleep the white-arm’'d Juno slept. 
And thou, all hail! thou Jove’s and Maia’s son, 
Or ere I change the hymn to thee begun. 
Hail, Hermes! many a grace thy favour brings, 
Giver and minister of all good things. 


Hymn To Vuucan. 


Thou shrilly-sounding Muse, of the mighty Vulcan sing, 

The god with skill inventive that makes the anvils ring ; 

*Twas Vulcan with the blue-eyed maid Minerva, taught to men 
Their glorious works—and they before that teaching, lived in den 
And cavern upon mountain tops, and all like beasts they roved. 
But now, from Vulcan learning arts, they live a life approved ; 

Tn quietness from year to year, each in his own good home, 

Nor any more like beasts abroad for sustenance they roam. 

O Vulean ! look propitiously, and grant me to possess 

The blessings of a virtuous toil, a virtuous happiness. 


Hymn To APOoLLo. 


Thee, Phebus, hymns the swan with gladden’d wings 
Lighting on Peneus’ bank, the rapid river, 

Thee, with sweet lyre in hand, the rapt bard sings, 
Thee, Pheebus, first—thee last—thee Phoebus, ever. 
All hail, thou king! I will thy praise rehearse, 

So may I make thee gentle to my verse. 


Hymn To NEPTUNE. 


Of Neptune, shaker of the earth, the awful god I sing, 
The shaker of the solemn sea, the wondrous ocean king, 
Thine gz broad, and Helicon, that with thy praises ring. 


Shaker of earth, a twofold power the gods have given thee, 
Thou tamer of the stubborn steed, and ruler of the-sea, 
When ships do walk their perilous waves, their guardian thou shalt be. 


Hail thou whose dark locks floating far, behind the surges sweep, 
As with thine arm the mighty waves thou liftest in a heap, 
And makest broad from land to land a pathway in the deep. 


Hymn To Jove. 


Now will I sing of mighty Jove, Jove greatest, and Jove best, 
Who seeth all, and ruleth all, in his most perfect breast, 

With Hermes prudent converse holds, while leaning as a guest 
He sits beside him on his throne. Great Jove on all impress’d, 
All glorious, thou propitious be, still greatest, wisest, best. 
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Hymn To THE Muszgs anp APOLLO. 


The Muses, and Apollo, and great Jove, 

These shall commence my song; for whom they love 
Are more than men, touch’d with their heavenly fire ; 
The Muses and Apollo first inspire, 

And men are bards and strike the gifted lyre. 

Kings are from Jove; and whom the Muses cherish, 























Sweet from his lips the stream of music flows. 
Daughters of Jove, all hail! and interpose 

Such honours to my song as ne’er may perish. 
Ye Muses, hail! propitious to my verse 

Again to flow for you, and other hymns rehearse. 


Hymn To APHRODITE. 


Of Apbrodite golden-crown’d, 
Chaste and beauteous, be my song ; 

To her, by lot, the heights renown'd 
Of sea-girt Cyprus all belong. 


There the zephyr, softly blowing, 
Bore her cradled in the foam, 

On the wave of ocean flowing 
With sweet murmur, to her home. 


All the Hours, with golden hair 
Braided back with golden band, 
Graciously received her there, 
As she floated to the land. 


About her lovely form they threw, 
Glorying in their heavenly duty, 
Raiment of celestial hue, 
Raiment of immortal beauty. 


Around her brow a coronet 
Golden—precious to behold, 

Rings in each pierced ear they set, 
Orichalchus mix’d with gold. 


On her softest neck, improving 
The new grace, did they dispose, 

And on her bosom’s gentle moving, 
Necklaces in golden rows. 


Such the Hours themselves do wear, 
With the gods when they disport ; 

And the choral dances share, 
Entering to their Father’s court. 


And now when every ornament 
Around her person was complete ; 

To the gods with her they went, 
Who, seeing her, uprose to meet, 


And to salute the wonder scen ; 
Took her hand within their own, 

Each one praying, such fair Queen 
Might be his, and his alone, 


To his home to take, and be 

His virgin spouse ; for never yet 
Eyes beheld so fair as she, 

With her crown of violet. 


Hail! dark of eye, and sweetly smiling, 
Victory in the contest grant ; 

Other hymns are fast beguiling, 
Aid, oh! aid me as I chant. 
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